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Japan’s Challenge 


HE return of the Prime MinisTER from holiday to 
consult with Mr Epen, Lorp HAtirax, and Sir 
RoBert VANSITTART on the Government’s attitude 
to the latest international crisis emphasises the 
great gravity of the Far Eastern conflict. Within a few 
days a dispute between Japan and China has developed 
from a wrangle into a brawl, and from a brawl to a first- 
class war all over North China—without any declaration 
of war or rupture of diplomatic relations. Although the 
damage to American, French, British and other trade 
and property has run into tens of millions of pounds, 
and the naval and military forces of these Powers have 
had to evacuate their nationals from the zones of fight- 
ing, British proposals to separate the belligerents and 
minimise damage to life and property have been turned 
down by the Japanese authorities as ‘‘ foreign inter- 
vention,’’ and therefore inadmissible. Thus, though the 
Chinese Government have expressed willingness to call 
a halt at Shanghai, the Juggernaut of war rolls on; and 
it behoves all of us to ask where, by whom, and on 
whose prostrate body it will be stopped. 


Those British and other optimists who, at all times in 
the last six years, have been saying that Japan would 
only ‘‘ clean up’’ North China and then take a long 
time to digest it, have been perilously wide of the mark. 
Unless the tide of aggressive militarism is kept at the 
flood, militarist Governments are in danger of running 
aground in the shoals and shallows of domestic dis- 
content. The reinforcement of Prince Konor’s Cabinet 
by Army representatives shows that the temper of that 
Cabinet will not be permitted to weaken. The Japanese 


people’s patriotism has been whipped up, and a 
foreign crisis has been created to stave off a domestic 
one. 

A tragic reminder of the temper of the Japanese, as of 
the perilous international risks arising from their indis- 
criminate bellicosity, occurred on Thursday. Japanese 
aircraft followed, bombed and machine-gunned the 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR to China and his suite as they 
were motoring from Nanking to Shanghai for a con- 
ference with the British authorities there. SiR HUGHE 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN received a grave spinal wound; 
and though the JAPANESE AMBASSADOR, military and 
naval authorities have expressed their most profound 
regrets, they excused this dastardly attack by pleading 
ignorance of the intended journey. If not even the person 
of the BRITISH AMBASSADOR is safe from Japanese at- 
tentions, it is tantamount to a declaration that no neutral 
citizen can be safe from aerial attack wherever Japan is 
undertaking a war. The event was not, we believe, in- 
tended by the Japanese Government, nor even by their 
military leaders; but the doctrine of frightfulness in war 
has been well assimilated by Japan if her soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen act as if they had been told not to 
worry about anyone else’s interests while waging war. 
The whole affair is being investigated, but the British 
and other non-Japanese Governments who have interests 
and lives at stake in China may well be forced them- 
selves to take warlike measures to safeguard those 
interests from Japanese attentions. From that to a War 
of the Powers in the Far East is a small step. 

This, then, is what the whirligig of time has brought 
in the Far East. The prospects for China look grim; for 
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British and other traders and investors even more So, 
and the once Open Door, which our optimists assured 
us would be maintained by Japan, has only proved an 
ingress into China for Japan, and, it is to be feared, an 
ignominious exit for the rest of us. After Mukden, Tient- 
sin; after Tientsin, Peiping; after Peiping, Shanghai; 
after Shanghai——? : 

It is precisely the answer to this last query which now 
perplexes the Foreign Offices and Defence Ministries in 
the United States, France, and this country. Doubtless, 
also, the Kremlin is as preoccupied as the Quai d’Orsay 
or the State Department. But for no country is it more 
crucial than for Britain. For the evacuation of British 
nationals from Shanghai, the destruction of British trade 
and property there, the dwindling prospect of future 
trade, and the blunt Japanese warning to this country to 
keep its nose out of Japan’s business—even these grave 
events are of relatively minor importance compared with 
the contingency which looms larger and larger on the 
Eastern horizon. That contingency is the retreat of the 
British from the outposts of Empire. 

Now, some may say, an ordered retreat to gather force 
for a more sustained defence is strategic. Other Empires 
have successfully done it. We ourselves repeated it over 
and over again in the darkest days of our history, yet 
came through firmer at the close. Others may say: 
Shanghai is not British; it is not Hongkong; we can 
stand a lot of retreating until British territory is touched; 
and no one will lightly touch British territory as long as 
we press on with re-armament as we retreat. Others 
again may hold that {200 or {250 millions of British in- 
vestments—or an annual total of some {25 millions of 
trade—should not be allowed to weigh against the pre- 
servation of the peace throughout the rest of the world. 

But, whatever may be our views on these things, they 
do not help us very much. At best they only put off the 
day of decision. The present war in China is eating slowly 
but surely farther into the Asiatic continent. This week 
the Japanese have declared a naval blockade of 1,000 
miles of Chinese coast, as far down as Hongkong. 
Japanese bombers from Formosa have already attacked 
Canton; and from Canton runs the new railway up to 
Hankow along which Chinese armies, retreating like the 
Tsar before NAPOLEON in 1812, can now supply their 
needs. What will the British Government do at Hong- 
kong if the Japanese deal with Canton, Swatow, 
Kowloon, as they are dealing with Shanghai and 
Tientsin, in an attempt to paralyse Chinese communica- 
tions in the vast hinterland, and to roll up the map of 
China? British trade at Hongkong may be forced to go 
out by that same Open Door through which it is at pre- 
sent being bustled at Shanghai. That way we can keep 
peace for a long time—at the stiff price of surrendering 
our trade, our prestige, and our outposts of Empire. 
It may be worth it. 

But, if so, we shall quickly be pushed back to our main 
bulwarks of Imperial defence. As much in our own 
peoples’ interest as in that of the French and Dutch, we 
have to take up our stand at Singapore for Indo-China 
and the Netherlands East Indies. We may do this in the 
belief that, though Manchuria was not enough, all China 
will keep Japan busy for a long time. We may be right; 
and the Russians may, at this present moment, be think- 
ing the same thing, not wishing to save British and 
American chestnuts from the Chinese holocaust by em- 
broiling themselves. But Britain, France, Russia, and the 
United States, to say nothing of Holland and Portugal, 
may all be as hopelessly wrong as our optimists have 
been during the last six years. 

Even so, in the light of the alarums and excursions 
during these years—and a fortiori of the disarrays and 
retreats which were their counterparts—it is hard to see 
what else can now be done. For the big opportunities to 
arrest the disintegration of world politics have been 
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missed; indeed, thrown away. To-day the older Empires 
of the world are on the defensive. New ones are being 
forged by blood and iron. The turmoil in the Orient is 
but one incident of the process. There are others nearer 
home. The Mediterranean Sea—as much the via and 
vita (to use the Duce’s words last Friday) of Britain and 
France as of Italy—is still the zone of contention which 
it became at the time of Italy’s aggressive attack upon 
Ethiopia. The European war in and about Spain is a 
war for the mastery of one entrance into that sea, a 
mastery till now mildly exercised by Britain from one of 
her vital imperial outposts. At the other end and in the 
very middle, Italy’s submarines and aircraft are running 
GENERAL FRANCO’S errands—and encountering ominous 
looks from British, French, Russian and Turkish war- 
craft. 

The older democratic Empires may well be constrained 
to stay their hands in the Orient, that they may have 
them free for contingencies nearer home. If the already 
perilous ‘‘ Spanish ulcer ’’—Napoleon’s pithy phrase— 
is accompanied by military outbreaks in the very heart 
of Europe, will anyone say that a single European Great 
Power, Russia included, could contrive to escape the 
infection of general war? If it did, it would only be for 
a matter of weeks. 

Such is the prospect the whole world faces. It is in large 
part a retribution for past sins of omission. It is a pro- 
spect which makes the extreme Orient seem very far 
away. Newer and nearer perils have crowded so thick 
and fast since Japan shot the first bolt just six years 
ago, that each has taken precedence over the one before: 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, the Rhineland, Spain—to-morrow, 
perhaps, Austria or Czechoslovakia, or both at once. In 
this ever nearing process of threatened aggression, 
another explosion in the Far East, though more intense 
than the first and second of its kind, and despite the 
grave material sacrifices it imposes on us, rouses less 
reverberation, even less alarm. ‘‘ For where the greater 
malady is fix’d, The lesser is scarce felt.’’ The malady 
with which Japan infected the Far East in 1931 is now 
fixed in Europe; and even those Powers, our country 
included, which then felt it most and now feel it more, 
cannot view the morbid state of Japan and China to-day 
as a thing apart from the latent morbidity of Europe to 
which it gave rise. 

The picture of our world is, indeed, gloomy; but the 
gloom is not quite unrelieved. The paramount fear of the 
retreating democracies—that of a joint and simultaneous 
excursion by the three partners in last year’s ‘‘ Anti- 
Communist Front ’’: Japan, Germany and Italy—has 
been exorcised by the dilemma in which the Japanese 
have now involved themselves. Japan’s militarists have 
had to spring their mine ahead of their own desired zero 
hour. The closest possible collaboration between France, 
the United States and this country can, and should, 
now take place, with the wariest of eyes on Japan’s 
European associated in the crusade against so-called 
‘‘ Communism.’’ In the immediate Far Eastern crisis, 
as in its obverse European side, we think Russia should 
be invited to co-operate with Britain, France, and 
America; for if protests and reservations of rights look 
like retreats, they look less like them when taken in 
concert. And if more than protests become necessary, the 
quicker that concert is in being, the better. 

One thing is sure: in the last few days we have only 
seen the opening of another act in that Far-Eastern 
drama which began six years ago. No one, perhaps least 
of all Japan, knows what the final act will bring, nor 
when it will come, nor even where it will be played. All 
we can say with certainty is: If the nations want a world 
free from aggression they can have it. But if it be so, 
those nations who aspire to pacific leadership of the 
whole comity must act far more effectively, and with 
longer vision, than they have acted since 193. 
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Will Prosperity Last ? 


T is reported from the coasts and the hills and the 

ports that this is a record holiday season. The claim 
is made with self-defeating regularity year by year. But 
this time there is reason to believe that it is true. The 
purchasing power of the people has been steadily expand- 
ing for five years, and the expansion has lately been 
taking the shape of paid holidays for those who pre- 
viously either took no holiday or sacrificed wages to take 
it. In other directions also the business news is almost 
uniformly good. This is indeed the high summer of our 
prosperity. But summer leads to autumn, and autumn to 
winter. How long shall we have to wait for the first 
frosts? Are these summer months of 1937, like those of 
1929, a peak from which the descent will be both steep 
and immediate? Or are we still climbing upwards to 
one, or two, more years of prosperity? 

The materials for answering these questions can be 
found in the Monthly Supplement included in this week’s 
issue of The Economist. But the good cook needs more 
than good ingredients; in what proportions are they to 
be combined, to give what final result? This is not an 
easy task, especially when there is no handy kitchen 
scales to determine the weight to be given to each 
factor. 

The most comprehensive measure of present condi- 
tions is The Economist Index of Business Activity, 
which reflects the current output of the economic 
mechanism, in services as well as goods. The Index fell 
in July, but the fall was fortuitous, and may largely 
disappear when the provisional figures can be corrected. 
In any case, there is no reason to suppose that the curve 
will not rise again in August. Apart from this temporary 
aberration, the Index is rising now as rapidly as at any 
time since recovery began. There is no sign of that 
“ levelling-off ’? which can be expected to precede a 
decline. The same story is repeated industry by industry 
ag the roll is called. The metal industries are particularly 
active, restrained only by the impossibility of expanding 
productive capacity quickly enough. The textile indus- 
tries are not quite so active as they were, but nobody 
in Lancashire or Yorkshire thinks this pause is more than 
a hesitation. This is not the season for company meetings, 
but such few chairmen as have recently been facing their 
shareholders have shown no diminution of optimism. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of all is the 
very remarkable increase in British exports, apparently 
undeterred by the higher prices which British exporters 
are now charging. Imports, too, show no sign of any 
reduction in British industry’s estimates of its raw 
material requirements. The motor-car, radio and similar 
consumer industries are still flourishing. Interest rates, it 
is true, are still rising. But they are also still low, and 
it could be argued with some force that the rise reflects 
nothing more than the return of a normal demand for 
money. There is certainly no tightness of credit. Nor, on 
the other hand, save for sporadic exceptions, is there any 
of the speculative excitement which characterises the 
dying phases of an unstable boom. 

These are the favourable factors, But there are also 
some signals at danger. An imminent slump in the 
activity of the building industry has been confidently 
predicted for at least two years. That it has not arrived 
does not mean that it is never coming; on the contrary, 
it is impossible to imagine residential building continuing 
indefinitely on anything like the present scale. More- 
over, in the last few months the first sign of impending 
decline has appeared, in the shape of lower totals of 
building plans approved. The significance of this indica- 


tion must not be exaggerated—the figures omit London 
and all country districts and they take no account of 
Government contract work—but it cannot be ignored. 
On the other hand, the volume of employment in the 
building industries is the highest ever recorded. There is 
little sign that the building slump has actually arrived, 
and even less that it is going to take on the dimensions 
of a collapse. But it -seems likely that the volume of 
building in 1938 will be less than in 1937. 

Another danger signal can be found in the rise of 
prices. There are many industries which are stimulated 
by a rise in prices, which is, indeed, one of the most 
usual accompaniments of high business activity. But 
British recovery has been founded to a very large extent 
on the increased purchasing power of the masses and, 
to this same extent, a rising cost of living will necessitate 
industrial adjustments, 

Of possibly greater significance than either a fall in 
building or rising prices, however, is the subtle change 
in psychology which has been discernible in the markets 
since the beginning of this year. The Stock Exchange 
reached its peak in January, and industrial shares have 
since fallen by fully 10 per cent. What is more, the 
symptoms of a ‘‘ bear’’ market have appeared: bad 
news has invariably put prices down, while good news 
has been unable to rally them to an equivalent extent. 
It is easy, too easy, to dismiss this as merely ‘‘ nerves in 
the City.’’ The fact is that the Stock Exchange has an 
excellent record as a barometer of coming changes. It is 
almost impossible for a person having inside information 
of a company’s affairs to deal in that company’s shares 
without some member of the Stock Exchange noticing 
both the transaction and its significance. As a result, a 
change in the tone of the Stock Exchange may be 
one of the very earliest indications available to the public 
of a change in the trade cycle. That there has been such 
a change in the tone since the New Year must be listed 
as one of our most significant danger signals. 

In view of all these facts, there is a case for caution 
rather than for pessimism. The omens point to an active 
autumn, with further records in production and turnover 
of goods. Beyond that, it is impossible to dogmatise. 
But it begins to look more likely than it did six months 
ago that next year will see some recession. Fortunately, 
there are good reasons for believing that any such reces- 
sion would not be a disastrous slump, certainly not as 
the word is understood nowadays. Exports are still 
increasing, and the world as a whole seems to be both 
less mature in recovery and farther away from a reversal 
of trend than Great Britain, which started first and has 
gone farthest. Again, there is the factor of armament ex- 
penditure. The annual disbursement of {80 millions of 
borrowed money on this form of ‘‘ public works ’’ is 
almost certainly not enough to dominate the economic 
picture, but it is equally far from being negligible. 
Finally, there is no sign of a really steep rise in interest 
rates. So long as exports are rising, armaments are 
booming and interest rates are low, a severe depression 
in Great Britain is unlikely. It might be added that if 
there has to be a recession in a major industry, building 
is almost the easiest to accommodate, since it is widely 
spread across the country and its personnel are equally 
suitable for many other occupations. 

The conclusion is, then, one of cautious confidence 
that, even in the worst eventuality, there is no new 
economic blizzard in the offing. But the outlook is un- 
settled, and it would be the course of wisdom to make 
preparation now before the clouds darken. 
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The Clothing of the People—Il 
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Trends in the Clothing Trade 


N last week’s issue of The Economist we pointed 

out that in 1934 some 8 per cent. of a national 
expenditure of £4,094 millions was spent on clothes and 
that not even the onset of economic depression had 
stemmed the steadily growing demand of the masses 
for cheap and varied dress. We now propose to con- 
sider, in greater detail, some of the underlying con- 
ditions of the progress recently achieved. 

We may appropriately begin by setting out certain 
figures taken from the Bank of England’s index of the 
value of retail sales, which is compiled from a sample 
of department stores, co-operative, multiple and in- 
dependent shops. 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 

(Years ended January 31st) 
1934 1935 1936 1937 


Dress materials ..............- —0-6 -—3-8 -—4:-1 —3-3 
Women’s weat..............s00¢ +1-6 42:1 +3:9 +4:-4 
Fashion departments...... +2-7 +3-7 +56 +6-0 
Girls’ and children’s wear +0-8 +1:-2 +2-2 +5°5 
Fancy drapery ............. +1-1 +1-1 +3-2 +3-2 
Men’s and boys’ wear........ +3-6 +4+3°5 +6°8 +3:1 
All goods other than food... +1-6 +3-2 +4:9 +4:-2 
BB i iecincenerinswinpessnectes Nil +3°3 +65 +5-9 


Sales of fashion goods and men’s and boys’ wear, it 
will be seen, have tended to increase more rapidly than 
the value of retail trade as a whole during the past four 
years. The coincidence of increased sales by fashion 
departments with declining sales of dress materials is 
evidence of the extent to which ready-made clothing is 
displacing the products of home dressmaking. 

The story of the growth of the clothing industry in 
recent years, indeed, has been mostly the story of the 
increasing scope and diversification of ready-made 
women’s wear, on the one hand, and the growth of 
multiple shops in men’s tailoring on the other. Multiple 
shops have made much less headway in the market for 
women’s than for men’s clothing. The greater part of 
women’s clothes are sold ready-made, rather than ‘‘ to 
measure.’’ Moreover, in the women’s clothing branch 
of the wholesale trade there is a large number of com- 
peting firms of relatively small size. Fashion, by pre- 
serving the smaller firm, correspondingly limits the 
possibilities of mass-production. A large section of the 
women of this, as of other countries, takes its lead 
largely from the tastes of the upper class and the well- 
to-do, as these are depicted in the Press or on the screen. 
The wholesale manufacturer must meet these changes 
as a style spreads from duchess to housemaid; and be 
equally ready for a further change when the duchess 
alters her fashion because it has become too popular. 
The increasing tendency of women to wear ‘‘ ready- 
mades’’ is an incentive to mass production, but these 
swift changes of general fashion preclude its widespread 
application to the industry. 

In men’s clothing, different problems arise, and a 
different organisation has been built up to meet them. 
The small bespoke tailor, who turns out single suits to 
order, without the resources of machines, factories and 
mass production, still survives, and is far from having 
been ousted by the multiple shop. The success of the 
latter, indeed, has been largely due to its ability to 
tap fields of consumption hitherto largely unexplored. 
The multiple tailor bridges the gap between clothes 
which sell for their quality and those which are bought 
for their price. He supplements the virtues of the 
cutter’s scissors with the economties of mass production; 
and probably conflicts less with the small retail bespoke 


tailor (who is likely to retain a considerable part of 
his specialised market in any case) than with the whole- 
sale manufacturer of men’s ready-made suits and over- 
coats. All the three forms of organisation still control 
an important share of the total trade. Over 4o per 
cent. of the annual purchases of clothes for men is still 
produced by wholesale clothiers and sold ready-made 
by department and chain stores, by co-operatives and 
by small retail outfitters. Multiple tailoring organisa- 
tions, such as Montague Burton, Price, Hepworth, 
Hector Powe and Rego, probably account for as much 
as 15 to 20 per cent. of the total. But a similar propor- 
tion is still supplied by the small retail bespoke tailor, 
employing only a few persons. Out of about 10,000 retail 
outlets for men’s and boys’ wear, not more than 2,000 
are represented by branches of the multiple organisations. 

The classical economists would have found matter for 
gratified comment in the ability of the modern clothing 
industry to satisfy increasing demand through the appli- 
cation of improved methods of technique in manufac- 
ture, organisation and marketing, and thus to bring 
varied fashions and pleasing qualities of dress within the 
range of a progressively larger number of people every 
year. The progress of the industry, even during the 
present decade, can be readily inferred from official 
figures. Domestic consumption of woollen and worsted 
cloths rose from 238 million square yards in 1930 to 
299 million square yards in 1933 and, after a slight de- 
cline in 1934, reached 298 million square yards in 1935. 
Home consumption of cotton piece-goods rose from 991 
million square yards in 1930 to 1,431 million square 
yards in 1935; and of silk and artificial silk fabrics and 
mixtures from 219 million square yards to 426 million 
square yards in the same period, the whole of the in- 
crease being due to the remarkable expansion in the use 
of artificial silk and artificial silk mixtures. It is true that 
cotton and silk fabrics are used for furnishing as well as 
for clothes; but the advance made in the latter industry 
is unmistakable. 

Another and less well-known tendency in recent years 
has been the growing popularity of knitted fabrics. This 
is due in part to marked improvements in the quality 
of the material itself and also to changes in fashion. The 
result has been the expansion and prosperity of the 
hosiery trades. The output of knitted fabrics has more 
than doubled since 1930, rising from 7 million Ibs. to 
15 million lbs. Progress has been specially marked in 
the manufacture of knitted fabrics from mixed yarns of 
cotton and artificial silk—which compare favourably 
with woollen fabrics and cost much less. 

Will this growth continue? It is difficult to give a cer- 
tain answer. Probably it will; but the future of the 
clothing industry depends upon two things, one within 
and the other outside the industry’s own control. If it 
can continue to combine reasonably good quality and 
up-to-date design with a diminishing retail price, it will 
go on opening up new markets. But it is also dependent 
on the ability of the public to spend a fairly high pro- 
portion of their income upon clothes. Up to a point, 
clothes are a necessity in a civilised state in the tem- 
perate zone; but the possession of many clothes, or their 
frequent renewal, tends to become a luxury. A rise in the 
cost of living which was not accompanied by an equiva- 
lent rise in the average level of earnings would, un- 
doubtedly, tend to react unfavourably on the continued 
progress of the clothing trades. 
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Copper Supplies and Prices 


Cae stands high in the list of essential raw 
materials for a world which, at the moment, 
is simultaneously extending its industrial production, 
electrifying its services and re-arming. A year ago, when 
we last reviewed its future prospects (see The Economist, 
August 22, 1936, page 341), the world’s copper pro- 
ducers were still grappling with the problem of pre- 
venting an excess of supplies. To-day, the position has 
been entirely transformed; production has fallen 
behind consumption, prices have risen sharply and pro- 
ducers are concerned rather to discover means of in- 
creasing available supplies than of limiting them. 

It is mow clear beyond all doubt that, in 
the absence of reliable consumption statistics, the 
leaders of the international copper restriction scheme 
underestimated the growth of consumption and con- 
sequently kept production at too low a level. When they 
eventually decided substantially to raise their quotas, 
in October and November, 1936, their action came too 
late to check a rapid upward movement in prices. When 
the complete removal of restriction was effected from 
January 14th, a formidable wave of market speculation 
was gathering headway, and by March the London 
Standard cash price of copper had been forced up to 
78 per ton—a price twice as high as the average for 
1936. Subsequently, the price has fallen back to {£55- 
£60 per ton, but the technical position of the market is 
still strong, and the price may quite possibly be raised 
again in the near future. 

The prolonged maintenance of organised output re- 
striction had two far-reaching results. In the first place, 
it effected a rapid reduction in the world’s copper stocks. 
At the end of last month, American stocks were 
equivalent to about six week’s current consumption, 
and stocks outside America to about seven weeks’ 
consumption. These totals are well below normal levels; 
for stocks in consumers’ hands are not extensive. 

A second consequence of the limitation of production 
between 1932 and 1936 is the difficulty, which now 
exists in securing a considerable increase of production 
at short notice. Last year, America’s output was 400,000 
metric tons less than in 1929, though American con- 
sumption was only 250,000 metric tons below the peak 
level of that year. In the rest of the world, production 
last year exceeded the 1929 figure by 206,000 metric 
tons, and consumption by 267,000. There has been 
no change in potential procuctive capacity in the United 
States, but in the rest of the world capacity has been 
increased by more than 650,000 tons since 1929. That 
substantial ore reserves are available, both inside and 
outside the United States, is undoubted; the problem 
is rather how to bring them into production with the 
least possible delay. In fact, all copper-producing 
countries have already appreciably increased their out- 
put, and total production expected in 1937 will almost 
certainly reach 1,900,000 to 2,000,000 metric tons—a 
record for all time, which may be compared with 
1,699,000 metric tons in 1936, 931,000 metric tons in 
1932 and 1,895,000 metric tons in 1929. ehh 

The trend of copper production and consumption in 
the leading countries of the world, and the course of 
average London prices since 1920, are set out in the 
annexed table and discussed on page 423. 

The figures suggest that, even if a total production 
of nearly 2,000,000 metric tons is secured this year, 
the increase will scarcely do more than counterbalance 
current consumption, which has been supercharged 
by increasing industrial activity and world-wide re- 
armament. There will be no appreciable relief from 
the present shortage of marketable stocks of copper, 
and prices, consequently, are almost certain to remain 
relatively high. While consumers continue the 
reserved buying policy they have followed since the 
collapse of the market boom last March, the mainten- 
ance of a price between {55 and {60 is probable; if and 
when they decide to re-stock on a large scale, a rise to 


a price well over {60 may be expected. The average 
price for 1937 may well turn out to be about £30 higher 
than the average for 1936. 

On a longer view, however, the continuance of present 
ptices is much more doubtful. In the first place, current 
prices are inimical to consumption. Many of the new 
uses for copper developed by scientific research during 
the past five years have already been suspended. The 
process of substituting aluminium for copper has been 
markedly expedited, and its dimensions will be plainly 
evident as soon as the contemporary increase in world 





COPPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND PRICES 
(thousands of metric tons) 















































| 
1929 | 1932 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
| | 
_ Smelter Output | 
United States ......... 998-8 279-0 | 251-2 | 377-7 | 596-3 
GED eccctitscssesonrscesey 303-2 97:5 | 247-7 259-9 | 245-3 
IE ls crsitiesosies 72:7 95-7 | 151-8 175-9 | 173-4 
Northern Rhodesia ... 5-6 69-0 | 140-1 145-38 | 144-6 
Belgian Congo ......... } 135-5 | 54-0 | 129-6 | 145-5 | 121-4 
|_| —_ _____|____. 
World (including others); 1,894-8 | 931-0 | 1,280-9 | 1,497-5 1,698-4 
| | | —_ tet 
_ _ Consumption 
United States ......... 864-8 244-1 278-0 397°1 615-1 
United Kingdom ...... 153-3 | 120-0 | 222-7 | 243-9 | 287-5 
GOEMRORY — .ccccccsessicee | 216-4 137-2 221-4 208-2 183-2 
oh ee 143-9 95-1 90-9 106-0 113-9 
i? ED cinievipinadepesneakicgs 70-4 | 59-0 | 113-4 134-2 127-5 
PRNOI ass stein taniih | S51 | 44-0 55-6 92-6 128-3 
vatienceiniiiae Metenesisceiettintesteel coasiapiatninenactimnan a sstnainnttaatitacmaaiina dentition 
World (including others)| 1,761-4 | 905-6 | 1,275-0 | 1,529-5 | 1,778-7 
Pri ‘xe “| aes 
Standard cash, London | 
(per long ton) ...... \£75 9s. 7d./£31 14s. 8d./£30 Gs. 5d./£31 18s. — 9s. 7d. 
i | ! . 


Note.—Figures of production and consumption are derived from Metailgesell- 
schaft; those of prices are annual averages of London Metal Exchange official 
quotations, 


industrial production is checked. In the second place, 
the stimulus given by high prices to world copper 
production will increase the difficulty of future output 
regulation. Already the potential production of exist- 
ing mines and plant is being extended, and arrange- 
ments have been made to work new deposits, the most 
important being the N’Changa Mine of Northern 
Rhodesia and the Namaqualand copper deposits of 
South Africa. Thus, the present temporary scarcity, due 
to the undue prolongation of restriction, may have far- 
reaching results; for the true problem of the industry 
has been, and is, to accommodate the large increase in 
low-cost production outside the United States, whose 
development during the last eight years has constantly 
threatened to involve cut-price competition and an un- 
economic price level. The leading low-cost producers 
endeavoured to meet this danger by co-operation, by 
supporting a reasonable price level and by scientific 
research into new uses. But the trend of events during 
the past twelve months has undermined their policy. 
Fortunately, the attitude of producers, inside and out- 
side America, towards the immediate market situation 
is correct and well-advised. In the United States the 
domestic price was reduced from 17 to 14 cents per 
lb. between March 31 and April 29, and has been kept 
stable at the lower figure ever since, despite the danger 
of rising exports. The conservatism of the American pro- 
ducers stands in strong contrast to their past policy 
of raising prices to uneconomic heights. Its chief motive 
is anxiety to prevent the re-opening of small, high-cost 
mines. Producers outside America are increasing their 
output as rapidly as possible, in an effort to restore 
a more normal price level at the earliest possible moment. 
Thus, although powers to re-impose restriction were 
expressly reserved last January, the omens are against 
their use in the near future. If the leading copper pro- 
ducers fail to re-establish control of the market when- 
ever the pace of the world’s industrial activity begins 
to slow down, then the eventual downward adjustment 
of the price of copper may be abrupt and unregulated. 
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What is Germany Thinking? 


URING the last twelve months the National-Socialist 
Party has encountered heavy weather in home 
waters. By a succession of events this has been made as 
obvious to foreign observers as to travellers in Germany. 
Up to the re-occupation of the Rhineland on March 7th 
of last year, the first three years of the regime had 
carried an anxious German people (of all classes and 
opinions) from one astonishing diplomatic triumph over 
the allegedly enfeebled Western democracies to another: 
the building of a vast Air Force; conscription and the 
traditionally most powerful land army in Western 
Europe; the resurrection of the German Navy; the Saar; 
the pocketing of Danzig; and, to cap all, the challenging 
re-occupation and remilitarisation vi et armis of the 
Rhineland, which laid Locarno in ruins. 

But after March 7, 1936, the cup of Nazi triumphs 
abroad was full to the brim. Henceforward, diversions 
from domestic discontent to foreign glory would involve 
head-on clashes with other sovereign Powers: Poland, 
Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Belgium. Neither 
the Reichswehr chiefs, nor even those of General 
Goering’s new Air Force, were prepared for a little war 
if it were likely to be prolonged, let alone general 
European war. This was their view despite the favour- 
able European terrain then, when Italy depended on 
Germany in the Ethiopian war and Britain and France 
gave repeated evidence of being unprepared to deal 
effectively even with Italy alone. Accordingly, during the 
last twelve months the Nazi Party-State’s drive for re- 
armament and self-sufficiency has been continuously 
intensified, while world prices have risen and the terms 
of Germany’s foreign trade have turned against her. 
This has substantially vitiated the economic, social and 
therefore even the political assumptions on which the 
Party dictatorship’s few leaders dressed their military, 
economic and diplomatic plans of campaign. One of the 
first of these assumptions was that the Party would, after 
four years, be so all-powerful at home that no carpers, 
no saboteurs—still less, no opposition of any kind, even 
if only of the mental kind—could exist. It is just this 
datum, if we can judge by evidences in Germany, which 
has not been accorded to the Party. This, however, is 
far from saying that any alternative Government, or 
organised opposition, is even conceivable. 

How else is one to explain the bitter intensification 
during the last nine to twelve months of the Party’s drive 
against the following: the Jews, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Protestant Church, foreign journalists, the 
big industrialists, Germans’ private property abroad, the 
independent ‘‘ small man’”’ in trade (once the white- 
headed boy of the Party), parents who keep their 
children from the Hitler Youth Movement, and—finally 
—that symbol of subtle reason, Dr Schacht? These 
things have neither been hid from the public gaze nor 
done in a corner. The death-penalty for non-disclosure 
of assets abroad; the supersession of Dr Schacht by 
General Goering in the Exchange Control] and the omni- 
potent Four Years’ Plan, and of the German Steel- 
masters’ steel monopoly by the new State Steel Cor- 
poration; the repeatedly minatory utterances of General 
Goering, Dr Ley of the Labour Front, and Herr 
Darré, Minister of Agriculture, against peasants or 
farmers who hoard anything at all, now that their 
all is demanded of them by the State; the vastly 
increased frequency of beheadings, without due trial, for 
alleged Communism (much of it as far back as 1930!), 
espionage, activities prejudicial to the safety—or even 
renown—of the State, etc.; and the multiplication and 
expansion of concentration camps and their contents: 
these are a few outstanding symptoms alike of criticism 
of the regime in a wide circle, and, at the centre, of 
creeping paralysis of confidence. 

Now no dictatorship has ever contrived to kill criti- 
cism and opposition outright; neither in Russia after 
twenty years, nor in Italy after fifteen; neither in the 
ancient Rome of Sulla, Nero, Diocletian, nor in Nazi 


Germany. Education means independence and criticism, 
And Germany plunged into dictatorship four and a half 
years ago with the most highly educated middle-class of 
all the Great Powers and the best-educated workin 

class. During the last few months discontent with, and 
criticism of, the Nazi Party-State and regime has grown 
very much in both these classes: among the well-to-do 
traders, landlords, industrialists, functionaries, bankers 
and professional men, and among their clerks, labourers, 
craftsmen, assistants and artisans. Despite the Party’s 
endeavour to mitigate the steady reduction in real wages 
by sharpening the attack on industrial profits and the 
propertied class, the workers have shown that they want 
social reform, not foreign glory; better conditions at 
home and in the factory, not conscription ending in 
death on unknown battlefields; socialisation of the chief 
consumption-goods industries and services, not State 
control of them for reasons of Wehrwirtschaft. After the 
three and a half years of diplomatic triumphs, the last 
year has given neither employers nor workers any 
foreign triumph or any domestic improvements. The 
Reichswehr’s and Party’s experimentation with men 
and machines in the Spanish quarrel has brought no 
glory: only disturbing reflections for the Reichwehr 
and the bereaved relatives of men “ accidentally killed 
on manoeuvres ’’ alike. 


Thus a dry-rot in enthusiasm for the Party regime 
has developed to a point at which the local Party 
organisation has had to stem a return of the popular 
tide towards the Churches and the family circle, where 
liberty of expression has had a renascence. Youth, too, 
has begun to show signs, not of rebellion against Party 
drill and discipline, but of that dangerous boredom which 
is born as soon as none sees to what concrete achieve- 
ments the drill and discipline conduces. University 
students, too, have recently begun to seek out the 
remaining tutors whose independent spirit and objective 
philosophy underwent no profitable sea-change with the 
advent of the dictatorship, Thus, the inquiring spirit of 
man, always highly developed among Germans, even 
in the very young, has begun to probe beyond the 
bounds laid down by the Party. This has led to a lack 
of Nazi-guaranteed young civil servants; for more and 
more of the young go cheerfully into the Reichswehr or 
business, the two realms within the Third Reich where 
the Party writs run slowest and against most obstacles. 
Peasants and farmers are so controlled under the agrarian 
self-sufficiency programme, which orders their work and 
commandeers the outcome, that many call the Party's 
system ‘‘ Communism,’’ with which, indeed, the Nazi's 
entire economic organisation has great similarity. The big 
landowners have also been safeguarding their position 
by retiring strategically into the Reichswehr. 

Finally—most important—the German heavy indus- 
trialists, self-deluded at the outset into thinking that Herr 
Hitler would prove a Sulla and restore to them their 
senatorial power, have seen their capital restored, their 
works running to capacity, and their earnings trebled 
and quadrupled; but their dividends are restricted, undi- 
vided profits and all reserves have to be placed in new 
Government paper, and even their salaries have been 
pared down. Those with the clearest minds among them 
see that Germany cannot for decades, perhaps a century, 
become simultaneously self-sufficient in food, fodder, 
raw materials and manufactures. Confiscation and infla- 
tionary forced savings in the last four years have not 
availed to reach anything approaching self-sufficiency 
even in fodder, food and a few key raw materials. These 
industrialists opposed, and still oppose, the Four Years, 
Plan as ‘‘ a piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense, 
and a costly, racketeering kind of thing at that. 

These are some of the psychological circumstances 
at a critical juncture in the Nazi Party’s and the 
Third Reich’s existence. This autumn the harvest 
and the agrarian self-sufficiency plan is a failure 


(see the Note in The Economist of August 7th, page 300); 
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much of Germany’s foreign exchange resources, 
and of the lessened compulsion she can still exert on her 
small south-eastern neighbours, will consequently be 
needed to save the workers’ already curtailed standard of 
living, the herds of Germany’s cattle, and the hitherto 
uninterrupted progress of re-armament. The latter will 
then be at its most costly stage, for the purchase alike of 
food, fodder and key raw materials from abroad with 
limited free foreign exchange will be difficult to carry 
out in its entirety. 

These things are not hidden from the astute German 
citizen. He asks himself whether the next totalitarian 
diversion will be a Verzweiflungstat, an act of despera- 
tion, within the Reich or without. If within, he wonders 


Notes of 


North China News.—War now rages all over 
North China: from around Kalgan in Chahar down 
through the Nankou pass, to either side of Peking, in 
southern Hopei, and round Shanghai. Shanghai itself 
has been continuously bombarded from air, land and 
sea. Over 150 people were killed on Monday by a bomb 
which landed in a big store at one of the principal 
crossings in the Settlement. All the British have now 
been evacuated who are not actually required in the 
Settlement. The Japanese began to land reinforcements 
on Wednesday at Woosung, downstream from Shanghai, 
as a diversion. Their strategy seems to be what it was 
in 1932: to weaken the Chinese line by outflanking 
movements, to seize the railways, and then to roll the 
Chinese back. To this end they have been successful in 
the north-west in the attacks on the Nankou pass and on 
Kalgan; for the Chinese have now had their westernmost 
northern flank turned. Next the Japanese hope to drive 
in from Tientsin and Peking, with Manchukuo safe 
behind them, to the south-east and south. South-east 
would lead them towards Nanking and Shanghai; south 
towards Hankow. Already Japanese aircraft have been 
bombing Nanking and Canton, as well as Kalgan in the 
north. But if the war settles down into a long business 
in which the Chinese are clever enough to avoid major 
frontal engagements, the distances over which the 
Japanese must have complete control for the safety of 
their armies and communications will make the cost 
colossal. 


* * * 


If the Chinese go on retreating, they can embarrass 
Japan. As it is, the Japanese Diet has voted over 
{112 millions to carry the war up to the end of this 
year; but though this raises the military portion of 
the Budget to treble what it was only four years 
ago, it will be a trifle compared with the cost of 
running Manchukuo, plus all of North China, plus 
possibly Shanghai; holding down what they acquire; and 
meeting the demands of foreign Powers for damages. 
These latter demands on Japan were again foreshadowed 
this week both by the American authorities and the 
British; for the damage to British property in Shanghai 
alone is now estimated at {20 millions. Against this, the 
papenee will try to seize the Customs revenues of 

ientsin, Shanghai, etc.; and then the fat will be in the 
fire with all the foreign Powers whose trading and 
investors’ interests are linked with these revenues. 


* * * 


Dearer Milk.—The late summer usually sees an 
open and uncompromising battle between the milk pro- 
ducers and the milk distributors over the price to be 
fixed for milk for liquid consumption during the coming 
twelve months. This year, however, producers and 
distributors have reached agreement without an open 
breach. They are each to have something at the expense 
of the consumer. The wholesale price, at which milk is 
sold by producers to dairymen, is to be increased from an 
average of 15s. 3d. to 15s. 11d. per dozen gallons. What 
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whether the reasonables will ‘‘ put it across ’’ the Party 
extremists, or vice versa. If without, he wonders whether 
the Western democracies will allow those who in the past 
four years have so consummately and profitably practised 
the art of living dangerously to bring off one more coup, 
and thus again to save their own skins at Europe’s and 
posterity’s expense. If they do, his outlook is scarcely 
rosy; if they do not, it is at least as unpromising. The 
significant thing to-day, after four and a half years of 
Naziism, is that this German-in-the-street may be either 
worker or employer, either young or old. It is the change 
in the last year that is both encouraging and alarming. 
For the question he asks the regime under which he lives 
is the question all foreigners ask Germany: Quo vadis? 


the Week 


this means in practice is that the price is raised by 1d. 
per gallon in eight months of the year. The retail price, 
however, is to be raised 1s. a dozen gallons, or id. a 
quart, on the average of the year. The difference between 
the two increases—namely, 4d. per dozen gallons—goes 
to the distributors. These increases are related to the 
increased costs in recent months. The producers claim 
that prices of feeding stuffs have increased by 37 per 
cent., while the distributors complain that they are pay- 
ing more for labour and for bottles. The increase, like 
the serving maid’s infant, is only a little one, and it is 
perfectly true that both parties’ costs have recently in- 
creased. Indeed, if the 1936-37 prices were just, an 
increase in 1937-38 is also just. 


* * * 


This reasoning, however, merely begs the main ques- 
tion. The consumer’s costs are also rising. He has less 
money to spare for milk, which is already, relatively to 
the pre-war level, the highest item in his budget. Every 
increase in the price of milk, be it only }d. a quart, makes 
it more urgent to overhaul the whole system of prices in 
the milk industry. If the producer’s costs have risen, his 
true remedy is to produce a smaller ‘“‘surplus’’ of milk to 
be sold at a loss. His own receipts per gallon could then 
be increased while the consumer’s price could be re- 
duced. As for the costs of distribution, it is impossible to 
believe that a thoroughgoing measure of rationalisation 
would not reduce them by much more than 4d. a dozen 
gallons. The justification given for the increased price 
is, in short, only superficially convincing. The funda- 
mental fact is that, once again, the sole effect of the 
Milk Marketing scheme seems to be to milk the 
consumer. 

* * * 


British and Foreign Steel Prices.—lIt is not easy 
definitely to answer Lord Nuffield’s publicly reiterated 
complaints last week-end that British steel prices are 
maintained too high. The advance in steel prices has 
occurred since the beginning of 1936, and was under- 
taken owing to the increase in the cost of ores, 
scrap and fuel. It is not possible exactly to 
determine the incidence of these increased costs, 
since the cost structures of the individual steel 
concerns differ greatly. Some companies use raw 
materials of their own, whereas others have to buy them. 
There are considerable differences in technical efficiency 
and in industrial integration. A tentative calculation 
shows that about half the total costs of manufacturing 
steel (i.e. the value of gross output) is expenditure on 
pig iron, semi’s and coal. The advance in the prices of 
these items has resulted in a rise of total output costs of 
about 19 per cent. But the prices of items forming the 
remaining half of total costs have not risen by the 
same percentage. Wages, which represent about one- 
quarter of total costs, have not risen by anything like 
19 per cent.; and overhead charges, which represent part 
of the remaining quarter of total costs, have declined per 
unit of output—owing to greater economies from a larger 
volume of production. Prices for steel products such as 
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plates, rails and joists, however, have been increased by 
about 25 to 30 per cent. during the last twenty months. 
It can therefore be concluded that, measured by the pro- 
bable trend of cost factors, this increase has been liberal 
to the makers. So far, at least, Lord Nuffield makes out 
a prima facte case. 


* * * 


Lord Nuffield’s Attack on Steelmasters.—Lord 
Nuffield is really girding at the British Iron and Steel 
Federation’s statutorily-conferred monopoly powers. 
They are able to enforce their price agreements by 
threats to withhold from recalcitrant member-concerns 
their supplies or their imports under the Federation's 
agreement with the countries of the Continental Steel 
Cartel. Such licensed imports from ‘‘ quota countries °’ 
—for imports from these Cartel countries are limited by 
the Federation’s agreement with the Cartel, and in order 
to avoid breaking the most-favoured-nation clause, have 
to be based on British imports from them in 1934— 
come under the Federation’s thumb. On June 2gth of 
this year, the Import Duties Advisory Committee, after 
being so advised by the Federation, brought duties on 
these “‘ quota’imports ’’ down to a mere 24 per cent. as a 
result of shortage and delayed delivery of British steels 
(Cmd. 5510). Imports from non-quota, non-Cartel coun- 
tries and all imports from Cartel countries, over the 
quota limits have to pay 12$ per cent. duty. In effect, 
owing to the great shortage of supplies here, this gives 
the Federation power to corner all the cheaper imports 
up to the quota limits, to extend the quota by advising 
the Advisory Committee that it is essential, and still to 
monopolise the cheaper imports for its own members. 
If Lord Nuffield, or anyone else, wants to import steel 
he may not get a look-in for the cheaper quota imports; 
and if he will import steel he will have either to go out- 
side the quota (Cartel) countries, e.g. to the United 
States, or to import from the Cartel countries, in excess 
of the British import quotas as fixed by the Federation 
and Advisory Committee. In either case he will pay a 
higher duty; that is the idea of protection. Here again, 
then, Lord Nuffield seems to have hinted at a case which 
lay behind his charges. 


* * * 


But when all’s said and done, Lord Nuffield’s charges 
will raise sardonic smiles among the critics of protection. 
Lord Nuffield’s own industry has benefited from the 
British car-consumers’ pocket virtually since the war, as 
a result of the McKenna duties which penalised the entry 
of cheaper and more powerful American cars. Lord 
Nuffield has been loud in his castigation of those who 
bought foreign cars. Now, only a year or so after the 
price of protecting a British industry, of whose products 
Lord Nuffield is in his turn a consumer, becomes appa- 
rent to him, he threatens to ‘‘ buy foreign.’’ And if he 
does buy from foreign steelmasters to spite the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, his cars will still rank as 
British for the benefits of the McKenna duties. 
O tempora! O mores ! 


* * * 


Railway Wages—The recent awards of the 
Railway Staff National Tribunal, including the restora- 
tion of the final 1} per cent. of the 5 per cent. deduction 
made in 1931, have now been accepted by two of the 
unions concerned and are not likely to be rejected by 
the Railway Clerks’ Association, which meets on 
Sunday. The National Union of Railwaymen accepted 
the Award grudgingly, and affirmed their determina- 
tion further to pursue their claims to a 36-hour week 
and a 50s. minimum weekly wage. The Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen were 
more militant, and at one time it seemed possible that 
their delegate conference might reject the Award and 
press for strike action. This would not have been the 
first time that the engineers and firemen had taken a 
strong and uncompromising line in isolation. Their deep 
resentment of the refusal of their claim for twelve days’ 
holiday with pay found expression in the terms in which, 
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on August 25th, they finally accepted the Award. Indeed, 
their final resolution was openly challenging; they 
questioned the methods, the statements and the reason- 
ing of the Tribunal; and threatened that, if a similar 
line were taken in the future, they would have recourse 
to direct action to safeguard their rights and ‘‘ the spirit 
and intention of the machinery of negotiation.’’ The 
warmth of these terms—which appear to have borrowed 
something of the phraseology of recent international 
political exchanges—is disturbing. But it is solid gain 
nevertheless, that the locomotivemen have not carried 
their opposition to the point of destroying the established 
procedure of conciliation. 


* * * 


Radiolympia.—The British radio industry gains 
much by holding its annual exhibition in August, when 
London holds many visitors and rival loud-speakers are 
out of action in the ‘‘ dead ’’ advertising season. This 
year’s Radiolympia show is being staged against the 
background of a number of new factors which may pro- 
foundly affect the outlook for the industry. For the first 
time in radio’s short history the trend of prices is 
upwards. Fifteen of the leading manufacturers recently 
announced a 5 per cent. increase on their more expen- 
sive sets and foreshadowed further price increases during 
the season. From the profits angle, this rising trend may, 
in one sense, be favourable. The basic weakness of the 
industry in the past has been over-expansion and fierce 
price competition. Nevertheless, the suggestion that an 
increased measure of co-operation on price policy, which 
the joint announcement implied, might serve to offset 
the effects of higher prices in an elastic market, should 


be accepted with reserve. The industry remains over-: 


expanded and the multiplicity of models is as marked as 
ever. Moreover, the established manufacturers are en- 
countering increasing competition from small-scale 
rivals, from imported sets and from the relay services 
which, incidentally, are affected to only a minor extent 
by rising costs. The number of licences is still expanding 
—the total rose from 7,695,000 on June 30, 1936, to 
8,223,000, in June, 1937. Emphasis, however, is now 
almost wholly on replacement, and designers and adver- 
tising men seem to find the task of developing a new 
and convincing appeal more difficult with every season 
that passes. 


* * * 


This year, on the radio side, interest is centred once 
more on all-wave sets. But the chief attraction of the 
present exhibition is not radio proper, but television. 
From the commercial point of view television is still 
largely an unknown factor. Large sums have been spent 
on development by nearly all the leading radio manu- 
facturers. While receiving sets range in price, however, 
from forty guineas upwards, most makers can expect 
to tap only a relatively narrow market. Both investors 
and the manufacturers themselves are wisely cautious 
about the financial possibilities of television. Within the 
industry itself, the tendency of many manufacturers to 
extend their activities into new fields unconnected with 
broadcasting entertainment, and the rumour that they 
have reached an agreement not to expand their tele- 
vision interests too rapidly, are indicative of a strong 
desire to achieve some reasonable measure of stability. 
The implications of these facts for investors in radio 
Shares are discussed in a Stock Exchange Note on 
page 438. 


* * * 


Palestine and the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission.—The Mandates Commission has now sent 
its report on Palestine to the Council, which will con- 
sider, when it meets next month, both the report itself 
and the minutes of the long session of the Commission 
out of which it has emerged. Meanwhile, the Secretariat 
at Geneva has published a summary of the report. The 
report deals in three sections with the insurrection © 
1936, with certain details of the administration of the 
mandated territory, and with the recommendations © 
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the Palestine Royal Commission. It is this last-men- 
tioned section that is of the greatest practical interest. 
The Mandates Commission whole-heartedly endorses the 
Royal Commission’s proposal that the Holy Places in 
Palestine should be placed under a permanent British 
mandate which will not include the provisions of the 
Balfour Declaration; but it merely does not reject the 
proposal that the rest of the territory should be par- 
titioned into two Arab and Jewish preserves. On this 
point the Mandates Commission makes the shrewd obser- 
vation that, if a partition scheme is carried out, its 
success or failure will turn on the general effect of parti- 
tion upon the relations between Jews and Arabs more 
than on the particular convolutions of a dividing line 
which cannot fail, however skilfully drawn, to produce 
sufferings and heart-burnings. 


* * * 


This observation, however, surely militates against 
the second most important finding of the Mandates 
Commission in this section of its report. Having coun- 
tenanced the idea of partition in principle, the Commis- 
sion deprecates the corollary that a partition should be 
followed by the immediate creation of two indepen- 
dent states. It would like to see either a provisional 
‘‘ cantonisation ’’ of Palestine under a single mandate, 
or else the administration of a partitioned territory 
under two separate mandates which would not both 
necessarily terminate at the same date. In this matter we 
suggest, with all respect, that the Mandates Commission 
has not shown as good an understanding for Jewish and 
Arab psychology as the Royal Commission. The latter 
has perceived—and this is one of the ablest strokes in its 
handling of the Palestine problem—that both parties 
might conceivably be induced to accept a line of parti- 
tion that must be far from satisfactory to each of them, 
if, through making this sacrifice, they can look forward 
to obtaining straight away a house of their own in which 
to live as they like. Immediate independence is the 
sugar-coating on the Royal Commission’s pill; and, if 
this douceur is withdrawn, we do not see much likelihood 
of the patients agreeing to swallow the nasty medicine 
neat. Surely the better way is to give both states their 
independence—which is, after all, the raison d’étre of 
partition—at the earliest possible date, but at the same 
time to go further than the Royal Commission has gone 
in its report in making the grant of independence con- 
ditional upon the acceptance, by both sides in advance, 
of stipulations for close co-operation between the two 
new bodies politic. Independence within a treaty-frame- 
work seems the most promising line of advance. 


* * * 


Congress in Recess.—The first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress adjourned last Saturday. The 
session lasted longer, and accomplished much less, 
than usual. This was due entirely to the fact that its time 
was absorbed with the President’s plans for reform of 
the Supreme Court; and the defeat of those proposals 
meant that control of Congress passed, for the time being 
at least, from the President to his opponents within the 
Democratic Party. As a result, the President lost not 
merely his Court proposals but also the rest of his legis- 
lative programme. The Bill to control wages and hours, 
the reorganisation of the executive departments of the 
Government, and crop control were all abandoned; and 
the Housing Bill passed in a form so emasculated that 
its author refused responsibility for it. All that the 
President obtained from eight months of Congressional 
debates was a tax avoidance measure, a Coal Act and 
the first instalment of his campaign to convert farm 
tenancy into farm ownership. 


* * * 


These defeats add up to an impressive setback for 
Mr Roosevelt. But he has not lost all along the line. 
e threat of his Court reform plans induced the Supreme 
urt to make a radical alteration in its attitude towards 
New Deal legislation. Moreover, the President has made 
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it quite clear that he will now counter-attack against 
the dissident Democrats. The closing hours of the Senate 
Session were embittered by an open threat, uttered by 
Senator Guffey, one of the President’s most “ regular ”” 
adherents, to consign the rebels to political oblivion. 
This is no idle threat, since the magic of the Roosevelt 
name, and the Roosevelt machine, is largely undimi- 
nished. Moreover, the rebels must win their battles within 
the Democratic Party, since apostasy is almost unknown 
in American politics and the foundation of a third party 
is almost impossible. Each of these rebels is now to be 
pursued into his own constituency. If these battles go 
in the Presidént’s favour, he has already served notice 
that he will bring up the matter of the Supreme Court 
again in order to defeat what he calls ‘‘ the veritable 
conspiracy on the part of many of the most gifted mem- 
bers of the legal profession to take advantage of the 
technicalities of the law and the conservatism of the 
courts to render measures of social and economic reform 
sterile and abortive.’’ As for the other Bills which have 
now been abandoned, the President will, if he finds 
enough support in the country, call Congress back into 
special session in the autumn to drive them through. 
Mr Roosevelt has lost a battle. But the campaign is 
only beginning. 


* * * 


New York Politics—As pretty a comedy is 
currently being played out in the municipal politics of 
New York City as even that veteran political circus has 
ever witnessed. The city has to elect a new Mayor this 
autumn. The incumbent Mayor, Mr La Guardia, is a 
titular Republican, but actually a faithful adherent of the 
Democratic President Roosevelt. On the other hand, 
Tammany Hall, the old Democratic machine of the City, 
is in the hands of Mr Al Smith and other ‘‘ Conserva- 
tive ’’ enemies of the President. Now Mr Roosevelt would 
be glad enough to see Mr La Guardia continue in office, 
so far as New York City is concerned. But he is even 
more interested to establish his sway over the Democratic 
machine of the City, since that machine will nominate a 
majority of New York State’s delegates to the Democratic 
Convention of 1940, which will nominate the Presidential 
candidate of that year. Consequently, the ‘‘ New Deal ”’ 
Democrats have organised a revolt within the Democratic 
Party against Tammany Hall, and since Tammany’s writ 
only runs on Manhattan Island, which is nowadays only 
one out of five boroughs of the City, it is quite likely that 
the rebels will win. But as a measure of self-defence, the 
Tammany candidates for the various City offices have 
entered the Republican ‘‘ primary ’’ in the hope of being 
able to secure enough Conservative Republican votes to 
wrest that party’s nomination from Mr La Guardia. This 
manceuvre will probably not succeed, but if it does, 
Tammany Hall will have become a Republican, and a 
Conservative, institution, while the control of the Demo- 
cratic machine will have passed, for the first time in a 
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century, out of its hands. There are thus three candi- 
dates, Mr La Guardia, the New Deal Democrat, and the 
Tammany nominee, who has not yet made up his mind 
whether he is a Republican or a Democrat, and is sure 
only that he is opposed to the President. There will 
clearly be much political diversion before the votes are 
counted. 


* * * 


Nazi Extra-Territoriality. — Arising from the 
German Government’s expulsion of Mr Ebbutt in 
revenge for the British Government’s virtual expulsion 
of three German journalists for non-journalistic activi- 
ties, the chief of the Nazi Party’s Foreign Organisation, 
Herr Bohle—who is also chief of the Foreign Office’s 
department responsible for Germans abroad—has been 
busy. Herr von Langen, one of the three expelled 
Germans, was formerly an important servant of the Nazi 
Party’s Foreign Organisation; and he is now billed to 
appear as guest of honour on the platform of the Nirn- 
berg Party rally next month, to which is now to be given 
another name than the Rally of Unity. The Nazi 
Party’s Foreign Organisation, under Herr Bohle, who 
will also be on the platform at Niirnberg, intends to 
clarify, at the Stuttgart conference of the Organisation 
next week, the German Government’s view of the status 
which must be accorded to cells of the Organisation in 
foreign countries. An inspired article in the Berliner 
Tageblatt last week-end goes so far as to claim that, now 
the Party and State are one, as shown by the parallel 
administration of the Organisation and the official 
Foreign Office, the agents of the Organisation in the 
various foreign capitals to which the representatives of 
the German Reich are accredited must accompany the 
representatives to all diplomatic functions in those 
capitals, and must be accorded, both in their work and 
private lives, the status of diplomats. 





* * * 


No better parallel to this remarkable claim could be 
found than to imagine that the Comintern, in its wildest 
days, had presumed to claim diplomatic immunity, 
under the plea that its agents abroad were agents of 
the Communist Party-State, for their operations and 
personalities. The Russians never made such a claim. 
They said the Comintern was no concern of the Russian 
State; and if its members were caught in activities 
against the law of the land in which they operated they 
were left to suffer. That, indeed, is the international law 
of diplomatic status. The country receiving diplomatic 
representatives from abroad receives them in order that 
relations between it and foreign countries can be regu- 
lated. Indeed, while diplomats’ persons are immune 
from the law of the land receiving them, so that they 
may freely engage in all their diplomatic duties, if 
they abuse this scope, they can be arrested and 
expelled—as was Bernardino de Mendoza, Spanish 
Ambassador in London in Elizabeth’s time, for in- 
triguing against the Crown. That is a clearly established 
principle in international law. For example, a diplo- 
mat cannot spy with impunity; he cannot murder one 
of his own compatriot employees and plead immunity 
from arrest; and he cannot deprive even his own com- 
patriots resident or domiciled in the receiving country 
of the rights and liberties—nor exempt them from the 
duties which the law of that country affords them. 
If a diplomat could do these things, every legation and 
embassy would rule an extra-territorial exarchate of 


‘its mother-country, extending over a population of citi- 


zens of that country in the receiving country. Such a 
chaos would ensue as has not obtained in the Western 
world since feudal times. Herr Bohle, the Nazi Party’s 
extreme zealots, and the Berliner Tageblatt must think 
twice before seriously and officially putting forward 
such a claim. They forget that, as the receiving 
country’s agrément and exequatur must be given for 
each accredited diplomatic representative, they may, 
in pushing extreme claims, make an irreparable breach 
in Saeennny SME Ween Sey eetand -Sinte'te hp 
world. 
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Spain and Mediterranean Piracy. — General 
Davila’s advance troops entered Santander on Wednes- 
day before the promised British warship could evacuate 
the Basque Government and the British subjects. 
Santander was untenable, first because the Basques were 
hopelessly outnumbered on land and in the air by 
Italian, German, Moorish and Spanish contingents, and 
secondly because sympathisers with the insurgents seized 
control in Santander itself. President Aguirre and other 
Basque Ministers escaped by air to Bayonne. In Aragon, 
Catalan Government forces have advanced between 
Huesca and Saragossa; elsewhere on land the week has 
been quiet. Not so, however, on the sea. Too late for 
comment in our Note last week on General Franco’s 
ubiquitous submarines, a submarine torpedoed a second 
Spanish Government ship, laden not with contraband 
but with wheat from Russia, in Turkish waters near 
Tenedos, at the mouth of the Dardanelles. The French 
instructions to their Navy and Air Force to attack 
marauders of their shipping were earlier and less equi- 
vocal than those of the British Government last week. 
The new Tenedgs incident, two more aerial bombing 
attacks on Bri ships off the Catalan coast, and 
obstinate passivity on the part of Salamanca in refusing 
to return three detained British cargo ships, have now 
goaded the British Government into something which 
begins to look like a firm attitude. This week there has 
been a somewhat tardy discovery in official circles and 
the semi-officia] daily newspapers of a traditional British 
attitude to piracy on the high seas and in other Powers’ 
waters. This discovery was doubtless facilitated by a 
claim put forward from Salamanca that British mer- 
chantmen should conform to markings laid down by 
the insurgents and be subject to verification by visit. 
Signor Mussolini’s speech in Sicily last week-end after the 
manoeuvres there emphasised the possibility of peace 
and collaboration between Italy and Britain. It will not 
be easy to achieve this if the whole Mediterranean, from 
Gibraltar to Tenedos, is ranked by the Duce as Italy’s 
vita and anyone else’s mere via. 


* * * 


South-Eastern Signposts.—Despite alarums and 
apprehensions in South-Eastern Europe there are some 
good auguries in that incalculable region. The rupture 
by Portugal of Portuguese-Czech relations, noted last 
week, has led to embittered partisanship among the 
political parties in the Czechoslovak Coalition Govern- 
ment. The split between the Right-wing Agrarians, the 
extremists of the biggest Government party, and the 
moderate elements in the Coalition has been rent right 
open by their newspapers. The Right Wing have 
espoused the Portuguese allegations, to the scandalisa- 
tion of Czech patriotism. As we pointed out in our 
leading article last week (‘‘ Dissensions in Prague,” 
page 374), this division in the Czechoslovak Cabinet can 
scarcely now be healed. Happily, despite the ready anti- 
Czech polemics of Italian and German newspapers, 
which claimed to discern the ‘‘ hand of Moscow ’’ behind 
the interruption of an ordinary commercial contract, 
the dispute has remained a bit of a damp squib. It is 


greatly to be hoped that no Great Power will start a fire 
beneath it. 


* * * 


Meanwhile in Roumania the results of the depart- 
mental and communal elections show that the National 
Peasant Party, which yielded to the present administra- 
tion by the so-called Liberals a few years ago, has re- 
gained ground, It has 28 per cent. of the poll, against 
30 per cent. by the Liberals. The ‘‘ Roumanian Front,” 
the Fascist Party led by the ex-Peasant Party member, 
M. Vajda Voevoed, and the equally Fascist Party of 
MM. Goga and Cuza, received fewer votes than the 
latter alone last time. This leaves with the Liberals the 
necessity of an agreement with the Peasant Party; for 
they can no longer safely flirt with Fascist parties which 
the country has decisively rejected. Whether the 
Germanophil Right-wing leader of the Peasant Party, 
M. Mihalache, will enter the Liberal parlour, or whether 
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the Left-wing leaders, MM. Maniu and Lupu, will stand 
out for a Peasant administration, is a crucial question 
for Roumania. In any case, the next Government will 
need to be more liberal than the Liberals. In Bulgaria, 
thanks to the untiring energy of King Boris since the 
Georgiev coup against parliamentarianism in May, 1934, 
a step back to democracy is being made by the new 
Electoral Bill. Deputies will be reduced to 120 chosen 
by universal secret suffrage, and 30 nominated by 
professional organisations. It is expected that elections 
will take place in October; and the former danger of 
splinter-parties representing splinter-interests is to be 
met by making candidates show a long residential quali- 
fication in their constituencies. This is to obviate repre- 
sentation of private interests by absentee deputies domi- 
ciled in Sofia. The only gloomy news this week is from 
Poland, where the discontent of the peasants with their 
virtual disfranchisement (described in our article 
‘‘ Aftermath in Poland,’’ August 14th, page 330) has 
exploded in strikes and bloodshed. 


* * * 


The Dominions and Defence.—One of the more 
interesting sections of the Summary of Proceedings of 
the Imperial Conference was the statement of Australian 
defence policy. Australian opinion had been sharply 
divided between those who favoured concentration on 
air and land forces and those who wished to continue 
Australia’s generation-old policy of maintaining a navy 
designed to co-operate with the Royal Navy in the event 
of war. The Imperial Conference report showed that 
the Commonwealth Government adhered to the tradi- 
tional “‘ extra-territorial ’’ view as against the ‘‘ local ”’ 
and more isolationist view, which had been adopted by 
the Labour Party. Mr Lyons this week delivered in 
Parliament a vigorous defence of his policy. The growing 
strength of the Australian air force and field army was, 
he said, a valuable insurance against invasion. But a big 
invading force needed a fleet of ships, which would be 
vulnerable to naval attack. The Government held that 
the first line of defence against invasion was therefore 
naval defence. If naval defence were impotent, land 
and air defence could not prevent Australia from being 
brought to terms by blockade. Mr Lyons praised defence 
co-operation with Great Britain as being necessary to 
Australia, without injuring her sovereignty. In South 
Africa, where defence issues have also come to the fore 
recently, the problem of Commonwealth co-operation 
in defence is quite different. The Simonstown agree- 
ment, whereby in effect the Union supplies the base and 
Great Britain supplies the ships, places the naval aspect 
beyond controversy. Co-operation concerns the air, and 
well-informed opinion, with an eye on the Union Defence 
Minister’s air survey of neighbouring British territories, 
foresees a pooling of aircraft and joint arrangements for 
the construction, maintenance and use of aerodromes. 
It is possible that in the future Australia may come to 
look upon her own air defence in the same light. 


* * * 


Moratorium in Alberta.—The Federal Govern- 
ment’s disallowance of Mr Aberhart’s banking Bills 
seems to have thrown the Alberta camp into some con- 
fusion. Mr Aberhart fumes, appeals to the will of the 
people, denounces Ottawa for subservience to the banks, 
but praises the British Constitution, which is apparently 
more favourable to his cause than the Constitution of 
Canada. In the same breath, however, he denies that 
Alberta has any wish to secede from ‘‘ our great 
Dominion.’” The Provincial Ministers and their Social 
Credit advisers are laying their heads together. Mean- 
while they have proclaimed a six-months’ moratorium on 
all debts in the province, with the ostensible aim of 
checking the flight of capital. A leading banker, inci- 
dentally, has proposed a fight of the banks from Alberta 
if an attempt is made to enforce Social Credit laws. 
Such a move might actually play into the Social 
Creditors’ hands; for the Federal prerogative of legislat- 
ing for banking and currency could hardly be enforced 


against a province which, deprived of all other banking 
machinery, set about creating its own. However, pro- 
vincial and Federal officials are now negotiating, and as 
Mr Aberhart is suspected of being no enthusiast for 
his own laws we may take it that the gage has not yet 
been taken up. The Alberta Premier has a genius for 
fending off the evil day, and the moratorium may well 
be merely another device to that end. 


* * * 


Indian Troops for the Far East.—Two battalions 
of Indian troops are being sent to Singapore and Hong- 
kong to fill gaps caused by the despatch of reinforce- 
ments to Shanghai. The cost of their maintenance out 
of India will fall, according to convention, on British 
military funds. But the anxieties of Indian nationalists 
are not thereby satisfied; for what they denounce is the 
alleged use of India as a ‘‘ Salisbury Plain for the 
Empire.’’ India, they say, is compelled to support a 
vast military establishment which acts as a reserve for 
Imperial purposes. There was some outcry at the des- 
patch of Indian troops to Shanghai in 1927, and even 
of the extra Legation Guard to Addis Ababa in 1935. 
The British Government and the Government of India 
have repeatedly denied that any such interpretation 
can be placed upon Indian military policy. On this occa- 
sion the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief discussed 
with party leaders at Simla the decision to send troops 
abroad. The subsequent statement by the Congress 
representatives betrays a certain conflict of views. They 
complained that they had been told of the decision only 
after it had been taken, and railed against this alleged 
proof that Indian troops were being used for Imperial 
purposes. But in so far as the troops were to be used 
for the protection of Indian nationals abroad, Mr 
Satyamurthi and Mr Desai recommended their despatch. 
There are 2,400 Indians in Shanghai, more in Hong- 
kong, and 50,000 in Singapore. On the other hand, 
the Congress spokesmen were opposed to the use of 
Indians in a struggle between Japan and China. Never- 
theless, Indian sympathy—they declared—was with 
China, which was being subjected to Japanese imperi- 
alism. This crochet-work of qualifications suggests that, 
on the whole, the Government of India’s decision is 
unlikely to meet with violent political criticism. 


* * * 


Copper Production and Consumption .—In a lead- 
ing article on page 417, we discuss the outlook before 
the world’s copper industry. Since 1929, far-reaching 
changes have occurred in the industry, both on 
the supply side and the demand side. An idea of 
the importance of these changes is afforded by the 
attached charts, which show the composition of world 
supply and demand in 1929 (the pre-depression 
year), 1932 (at the bottom of the ensuing slump) and in 
1936. It will be seen that, on the supply side, American 
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output is still well below that of 1929, and the same 
condition applies in Chile; but the output of the Belgian 
Congo has largely regained its 1929 proportions, while 
that of Canada has more than doubled in the interim, 
and Northern Rhodesia’s contribution has grown from 
a negligible figure to 8} per cent. of the world’s aggre- 
gate production. On the consumption side, the United 
States absorbed less copper in 1936 than in 1929, but 
the United Kingdom took 67 per cent. more. Germany, 
however, used less copper in 1936 than in 1929, thanks 
to the large-scale substitution of aluminium, which is 
estimated to have displaced copper last year to the extent 
of 40,000 tons—a figure which will be increased, pro- 
bably, to about 70,000 tons this year. Japan and the 
U.S.S.R. more than doubled their aggregate consumption 
last year, as compared with 1929. lhe general con- 
clusions suggested are threefold: First, the world is using 
more copper to-day than in 1929, despite the develop- 
ment of substitute products, like aluminium. Secondly, 
consumption has appreciably exceeded world production 
recently. Thirdly, the réle of countries outside the United 
States, both as producers and consumers, is relatively 
more important to-day than before the great depression. 


* * * 


A Shipping Event.—In Agricola’s time, Tacitus 
tells us, the sun in the neighbourhood of the Orcades 
(which we now call the Orkneys) did not rise and set, 
but merely passed across. This may explain why, seven- 
teen centuries later, Pope declared that the North, which 
meant the Tweed to a Yorkshireman and the Orcades to 
a Scot, was “‘ the Lord knows where ’’ to an Orcadean. 
But navigational doubts and fallacies have no meaning 
for the officers of the fine ship of 23,390 tons which, 
flying the Orient house-flag on her single mast and 
bearing the symbolic Orcadean hoop on her straight 
stem, started on her maiden cruise from Southampton 
last Saturday. Her departure was, in its way, an out- 
standing event in recent British shipping history; for the 
R.M.S. “‘ Orcades ’’ embodies very much else beyond 
the best modern shipbuilding practice. She typifies the 
far-seeing courage of her owners, who laid down an 
extensive new building programme in the depths of 
depression—and, incidentally, carried it through at con- 
siderably lower prices than those prevailing to-day. Her 
tonnage of just over 20,000 and her speed of a little 
over twenty knots probably mark the economic limits 
for passenger liners on Eastern routes—perhaps on any 
route except the North Atlantic ferry. And while these 
limits undoubtedly make for a comfortable ship, they 
allow full scope for taste in internal decoration and 
ingenuity in the provision of accommodation. Air-con- 
ditioning equipment, for example, may be costly in 
money and—more crucial still for a commercial vessel 
—in space. But if future generations of passengers 
demand it as a sine qua non on routes which cross the 


tropics, history may deem it worthy of record that the 
first ship with conditioned air in any of its state-rooms 
was put into commission in August, 1937. 


* * * 


High Shipbuilding Costs.—The events of the last 
twelve to eighteen months have put an unexpectedly 
high premium on the acumen of shipowners like the 
Orient line, who decided to build when the building 
was good. Less than a week after the sailing of the 
‘“ Orcades,’’ Lord Craigmyle, chairman of the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental group (with which the Orient Company 
is associated) politely but publicly expressed a doubt 
whether shipowners, except in a few special trades, could 
treat ships built at present prices as a paying proposi- 
tion. More than once recently, Lord Craigmyle declared, 
a calculation of probable depreciation and working costs, 
including repairs, had suggested the imprudence of laying 
down a new ship. Lord Craigmyle’s speech was avowedly 
an answer to that of Mr J. D. Christie, chairman of 
Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, who, two days 
before, had vigorously defended the policy of the ship- 
builders. Mr Christie had declared, in forthright terms: 
first, that there was little likelihood of a reduction in new 
tonnage prices for some years; secondly, that shipowners 
must balance recent increases against the favours they 
had received in the past, when builders frequently 
accepted unprofitable orders merely to keep their estab- 
lishments together; and, thirdly, that given a continuance 
of good trade and higher freights, owners could order 
ships even at present prices with every prospect of 
making them pay. All industnialists are wont to avail 
themselves, on public occasions, of the right of preaching 
from their own book. That certain contemplated tonnage 
orders have, however, been withheld recently is a matter 
of admitted fact. The contention of the chairman of 
Swan Hunter is doubtless correct if present freight rates 
are maintained for the next fifteen or twenty years. 
But the barometer of many ships carries a message which 
their owners, mindful of the rapidity of the recent rise, 
are unlikely to overlook: ‘‘ Long foretold, long last; 
short notice, soon past.’’ 


* * * 


Onslaught on Litter Louts.—After long pre- 
liminary skirmishes—during which polite requests, 
provision of refuse-baskets, and finally the passing of 
local by-laws have been invoked—an official onslaught 
has been launched against the ‘‘ litter-lout.’’ At Arundel 
Police Court on Monday last the bench convicted 38 out 
of 40 persons summoned for throwing litter about in 
scheduled areas, despite notices and baskets prominently 
displayed. The fines imposed were small—from 5s. to {1 
—but, as Sam Weller said, ‘‘ Hurroar for the principle! ”’ 
Only three defendants had the grace to turn up in Court; 
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one of these, and another who did not appear, got off on 
the plea that they were feeding the birds. The litter lout 
has only really become a disfiguring pest in our country- 
side since the advent of cheap communal traffic: the 
light car, bus, char-a-bancs and motor-cycle and 
sidecar. Before the war, the bicycle brought no real 
litter louts; but to-day, and especially in the last five 
years, the menace has grown in costly and alarming 
fashion. It is pettifogging, silly, unnecessary, and so 
easily remediable, if only the citizen-traveller would stuff 
the litter from his repast into one receptacle and either 
take it back home to the dustbin, or put it in the litter- 
basket. No; it is easier to strew it about; so strewn about 
it is; and our beauty-spots in the light of Monday’s dawn 
look like a Titan’s paper-chase, a refuse-heap after a 
high wind, or the morning after Tannenberg. It is too 
much to expect the local authorities who proudly ad- 
minister our many beauty-spots to police them. The cost, 
and the petty espionage, rule that out. But it might well 
be possible to enlist responsible voluntary observers, who 
could warn offenders at the time, and whose evidence 
might be taken in the event of future offences. The in- 
ternal combustion engine on our roads has brought us 
death, noise and disfigurement of our countryside; yet 
not one of these three evils is necessary, if only a little 
individualism be sacrificed for the common weal, and if 
quick and cheap travel be used as a boon for which some 
meed of courtesy is required. In default of this, we 
may live to own that what might have been a boon 
became a bane. 


* * * 


Favourable Industrial News.—As the holiday 
season draws to its close, the pulse of industry is 
quickening. In the iron and steel markets, in particular, 
the usual increase of activity in the autumn is beginning 
earlier than usual. But new business in iron and steel 
materials is severely limited by the fact that practically 
all the steelworks have sold their output for the remainder 
of this year. Business in the coal markets is also stirring, 
and our correspondents’ reports, given on page 450, 
indicate a high level of activity and firm prices in most 
districts. Shipments at South Wales ports last week, for 
example, were 426,800 tons, against 333,292 tons during 
the corresponding week last year. Even the house coal 
trade is tending to expand again. While the wool textile 
trade remains active in the expectation of firm and rising 
raw material prices, the Lancashire cotton trade has 
been upset by the heavy fall of raw cotton quotations 
and the uncertainty of American Government policy. The 
British jute industry is suffering from the growing flood 
of untaxed imports from India, which it is trying to 
stem by asking the Government for appropriate 
measures. On the other hand, the rayon industry is 
producing at a record rate. With a few exceptions, this 
week’s news is encouraging, since it suggests an early 
expansion of activity in most branches. The business 
trend is reviewed in greater detail in the Trade Supple- 
ment published with this issue of The Economist, and 
discussed in a leading article on page 415. 


i * * 


Britain’s Expanding Markets.—Our review of the 
direction of Britain’s expanding overseas trade in the 
second quarter of this year (on page 373 of last week's 
issue of The Economist) may be supplemented by the 
figures for the full half-year to June 30th, which are 
contrasted with those of earlier periods on page 450 of 
this number. The detailed returns are a veritable mine of 
infgarmation for students of trade tendencies. They dis- 
closé, for example, that British imports from Empire 
countries were actually higher in value in the first half 
of this year than in the corresponding part of 1929, 
Whereas imports from European countries were still 
only 71 per cent., and imports from extra-European 

foreign ’’ countries only 66 per cent., of the pre- 
depression level. On the export side, comparing the 
values of 1937 with those of 1929, the percentages were : 
British Empire, 75; European countries, 71; and other 
countries, 59. In view of recent discussions on the possi- 
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bility of concluding an Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment, it may be relevant to point out that although the 
value of our merchandise imports from the United States 
in the first half of this year (£47,041,000) was nearly 
three times as large as that of our visible exports 
(£16,490,000), the latter have suffered a smaller net 
decline, since 1929, than the former. The value of our 
imports from America, in the first six months of this 
year, was only 47 per cent. of the corresponding pre- 
depression figure, while the value of our exports to 
America was 75 per cent. of that of the first half of 1929. 


* * * 


_ Age Distribution of the Unemployed.—The July 
issue of the Ministry cf Labour Gazette contained a special 
analysis of the age distribution of unemployed men and 
women on the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain in May, 1936 and 1937. The results are 
tabulated below :— 


Percentage of 





Numbers Unemployed Total 

Sex and Age May 18, May 3, May 18, May 3, 

Group 1936 1937 1936 1937 
Men :— 
DPE nisddchiccsnscee 62,237 41,536 4-6 3:7 
BOWE vbesiccssivewnes 166,602 121,210 12-2 10-9 
SPE ibe cdlidcgneenes 337,668 260,658 24°8 23-4 
DOE. sibnesinionsess 274,443 227,987 20-2 20°5 
SEE Geis vattesmnsgos 256,701 219,415 18-8 19-7 
ET wabushscbaates 141,314 125,273 10-4 11-2 
Go ckiniccneseees 118,517 114,656 8-7 10-3 
65 and over......... 3,724 3,430 0-3 0-3 
SE. . nv eneviiinn 1,361,206 1,114,165 100-0 100-0 
Women :— 

BE cccdecovercesec 33,360 24,676 12:5 11-1 
MOE Seseccddnecaens 54,405 41,970 20-5 18-9 
IE kcdinccedensvos 74,059 61,776 27-9 27:8 
EE} unevverseceees’ 48,217 41,867 18-1 18-8 
EE wesitusinscenes 34,240 30,954 12-9 13-9 
EEE Ghncndsessnense 12,914 12,403 4:9 5:6 
SE ii acnccicncdecs 8,366 8,575 3-1 3-8 
65 and over......... 145 141 0-1 0-1 
BOL scersesensne 265,706 222,362 100-0 100-0 


As will be seen, the decline in the total number of 
unemployed since May, 1936, has been accompanied by 
a significant change in age distribution in favour of the 
younger. In the case of men, the proportion of the total 
unemployed formed by those whose age does not exceed 
34 years has declined, while that of each of the older 
age groups has increased. The analysis for women shows a 
similar tendency. This development was not unexpected 
owing to the preference given by employers to younger 
persons, who are more adaptable than the others, 
especially as many of the latter have lost in skill through 
prolonged periods of unemployment. 


* * * 


Agricultural Returns for England and Wales.— 
Early in June each year the Ministry of Agriculture takes 
a census of the acreage under various crops, and 
the number of livestock on agricultural holdings above 
one acre. The 1937 returns, issued last week, are sum- 
marised with comparable data for earlier years in the 
table below. They show that the area of arable land 
continued the decline, which had been interrupted in 
1935 and was 1.1 per cent. smaller than in 1936. An 
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additional area of about 10,000 acres was returned as 
permanent grass, but the remainder of this year’s reduc- 
tion (91,000 acres) represents land which has gone 
out of cultivation or has been taken for other 


purposes : — 
































cipal 
1929 1931 1933 1935 | 1936 1937* 
eS 
| Thous. | Thous. Thous. Thous. Thous. Thous. 

Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 

Arable Land ...... 9,948 | 9,582 9,250 | 9,398 9,120 9,018 
Permanent Grass | 15,490 15,701 15,870 15,559 15,743 15,753 
MII ccidatecscks 1, 1,197 | 1,660 1,772 1,704 1 731 
SE toiiccietticen 1,854 1,652 1,495 | 1,419 1,420 | 1,222 
eae | 1,120 | 1,029 | 751 792 819 | 823 
Potatoes............ 519 | 447 | 519 463 457 455 
Sugar Beet 230 | 233 | 366 367 349 | 307 
Thous. | Thous. | Thous. Thous, Thous. Thous 

BD cco cie bestnane 5,958 6,065 6,620 6,541 6,540 6,614 
5 iSke a ccindee 16,106 | 17,749 18,090 16,477 16,648 | 17,183 

ad 2,367 | 2,783 3,069 3,813 3,804 | 3,632 
SNS sa ieciecacons 999 | 939 858 

i 


903 874 865 
* Figures for 1937 are provisional. 


The area under wheat rose by 1.6 per cent., and thus 
regained part of the ground lost last year. The acreage 
under barley slightly increased, while the area under 
oats, after varying only slightly from 1934 to 1936, 
fell by almost 14 per cent. Although the area under 
first early potatoes fell by 2 per cent. this year, the 
main crop showed little change. The area devoted to 
sugar beet, which declined by 12.1 per cent., is the 
smallest recorded since 1932. Meanwhile, the number 
of cattle and sheep was larger, but the pig population 
was further reduced. The number of horses, which has 
declined continuously since 1918, fell by a further 
0.9 per cent. 


* * * 


Industrial Production Index.—The official Index 
of production for April-June, published in last week’s 
Board of Trade Journal, was the highest ever recorded, 
showing an increase of 2.3 per cent. over the first quarter 
of 1937 and of 9.1 per cent. over the corresponding period 
last year. The movement of the various group indices is 
indicated below : — 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION 
(1930 = 100) 











Group 1935 1936 June 
quarter | March | June 
quarter | quarter 

1. Mines and quarries............... 91-7 94-4 88-4 99-6 100-7 
Se PANE GID crvcmsivdkenpadexenes | 125-6 150-1 149-5 158-1 165-6 
3. Non-ferrous metals .............. 137-3 143-8 140-9 154-4 166-7 
4. Engineering and shipbuilding 104-8 123-1 122-4 136-3 137-4 
5. Building materials and building} 147-0 157-1 157-8 148-5 156-9 
thespian 119-1 126-4 124-9 130-3 | 135-2 
7. Chemicals, oils, etc.t ............ | 112-0 115-4 112-9 121-8 | 123-4 
8. Leather and boots and shoes... | 116-0 120-7 121-0 120-6 | 121-4 
9. Food, drink and tobacco ...... | 107-6 114-5 114-5 111-2 | 122-1 
10, Gas and electricity .............. 132-6 148-2 (a) (a) (a) 














Total of manufacturing industries 
0 . 


(2-10) 


129-2 lsat 140-2 
113-6¢ | 124-7+ | 123-5 | 131-7 134-7 


117-1+ | 129-4 














* Includes also various industries not specified above. 
+ Revised . 

_ (a) Quarterly particulars of gas production are not available and complete informa- 
tion in respect of the year 1936 cnnot yet be given; a provisional estimate of the 
quantity made has been used for the calculation of the group index for the year 
1936. available data for electricity have been included in the general index 
numbers for the four quarters of 1936 and the first two quarters of 1937. 


The movement of the official index of production thus 
confirms that of The Economist index of Business 
Activity which reflected sustained business recovery in 
the second quarter of this year and is given on page 11 
of this week’s Trade Supplement. 


* * * 


Further Decline in Prices.—This fortnight there 
has been a further drop in wholesale prices on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In England the complete Economist 
index number has fallen by exactly 1 per cent. and the 
primary products index by 1.4 per cent. In the United 
States primary products have fallen by 3-4 per cent., 
but the complete Irving Fisher index is unchanged. 


cnn spent rapeipteni 
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Sterling prices are now little above their New Year 
level, and the total drop since the March peak is 4.4 per 
cent. for all commodities and 9.6 per cent. for primary 
products. Even if it is fair to assume that the summer 
declines are only the natural reaction from the early 
spring sudden advance, in part due to re-armament, the 
fact remains that the price curve has flattened out com- 
pletely since the New Year. The past fortnight has 
witnessed a further small advance in French wholesale 
prices, so that the effects of the franc depreciation are 
still working themselves out. There is a slight drop in 
German and Italian prices. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 























932 | | 
July 27th ‘Ss | ° | a é 
July 26th | 108-1 (120-6 | 124-7 | 145-7 ae 7 | 86-2 | 86-6 
July 10th 109-5 108 196-7 | 162-4 an a 83-2, 91-1 
July Sist | 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2) 75-9 ron 93-9 
22nd | 118-7 | 140-4 | 157-2 | 163-4 | 130-6 86-6 | 111-4t) 95-7 
‘Aug. 19th | 119-4 | 141-9 | 163-2 | 162-7 { 121-9 8 | 111-4¢| 96-1 
30th | 121-8 | 144-5 | 150-6 | 165-0 | 121-8| 96-4 | 112-5+| 95-9 
Oct. 28th | 123-6 | 145-7 | 161-1 | 167-1 | 122-5 | 102-1 | 114-8t| 95-8 
Nov. 25th | 126-3 | 150-9 | 172-0 | 167-2 | 124-8] 106-9! ... | 95-9 
Dee, 30th | 181-3 | 168-9 | 187-3 | 168-7 | 128-8 | 118-0 | 5-4 
‘an. 27th | 134-2 | 164-2 | 184-5 167-0 | 191-0/115-9| ... | 95-7 
th| 196-3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4 | 131-8 | 116-8 | 134-3 | 96-2 
Mar. 3ist | 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 | 137-3 | 121-8 | 126-2| 97-5 
Apr. 28th | 142-0 169-9 | 189-5 | 165-4 | 135-6 | 120-5 | 128-7 | 97-0 
y 19th) 142-4 | 168-7 | 184-4 | 165-3 | 135-6 | 120-2 | 131-3 | 97-2 
une 2nd | 142-7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 134-3 | 119-8 | 133-2 | 97-5 
une 16th | 139.4 | 163-6 | 173-5 | 165-3 | 133-3 | 119-8 | 133-8 | 97-4 
une 30th} 139-5 | 165-9 | 176-8 | 165-7 | 1341! .. | 134-2! 97-5 
y Mt ‘7 | 168°5 | 180°4 | 165-0 | 134-1 | 128- ‘8 | 97: 
uly 1th | 140-7 | 168-5 | 180 65 28-8 | 135-8 | 97-8 
July 28th | 140-2 | 167-1 | 171-8 | 164-5 | 133-8 | 190-8 137-1 | 97:9 
Aug 1th] 139-3 | 166-8 | 171-1 | 164-2 | 133-3 | 131-3 | 137-0 | 98-2 
Aug. 25th | 137-9 164-4 Rota | 164-2 | 133-3° acta nae 98-1* 








* These figures relate to August 18th 
t Monthly averages. 


We publish below a chart showing the course of 


The Economist's two index numbers of British whole- 
sale prices from 1931 onwards. 


1931 1932 





1933 


1934 1935 


Details of our index number follow. It will be seen 
that the fortnightly decline is common to four out of 
the five groups :— 


The Economist INDEX 


(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, July 28, Aug. 11, Aug. 25, 

1931 1937 1937 1937 

Cereals and meat 64-5 92-6 90:8 89-0 
Other foods ...... 62-2 67-2 67-0 66-7 
Textiles ........... . 43-7 70-7 69-9 68-7 
Minerals ............ 67-4 108-6 109-8 108-1 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 85-6 85-4 85-6 
Complete index 60-4 84-7 2 83-3 
1913 = 100... 83-1 116-5 115-8 114-7 
1924 = 100... §2-2 73-1 72-7 72-0 


Among food prices there were declines in meat, bacon, 
potatoes and coco-oil. Wheat, barley, tea and butter 
were firmer. The decline in the textile index was mainly 


‘due to lower prices for cotton, hemp and jute. All non- 


ferrous metals were cheaper. In the miscellaneous group 
there were advances in hides and leather. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Prosperity Without a Boom 


New Yorx, August 17.-—While there has been some 
slackening of industrial activity this summer, it has 
been less than was generally anticipated in the spring; 
just as the spring activity failed to go as high as had 
been predicted in the winter. In short, for about ten 
months our economy has jogged along at a level some- 
what higher than the average of 1928, which was rated 
a very good year. Allowing for the growth of popula- 
tion, this level would be described as prosperity, but not 
as a boom. It probably represents a slightly lower rate 
of advance than in England and Germany, which are 
both occupied more nearly at capacity. Such a generalisa- 
tion must include the fact that some important elements 
of our economy have been operating at capacity; and 
that the economy as a whole is sufficiently near capacity 
to retain a seller’s market in labour and to make prices 
sensitive to upward pressure. The outstanding charac- 
teristics of the American system for almost a year have 
been the steadiness of production and the marked rise 
in prices. 

The absence of the summer recession is being explained 
away by the same reasons that were advanced to account 
for the absence of the spring upturn. Then it was labour 
troubles that damped down the usual expansion, and 
now it is their relative absence (for, since the middle of 
June, such interruptions, although numerous, have 
been smaller) which has maintained the continuity of 
demand. The net effect, apparently, has been to spread 
the volume of production over a longer period instead 
of concentrating it in a spring boom and a summer reces- 
sion. Some weight also must be given to the official 
‘‘ boom control ’’ measures of the early spring, which 
included warnings from high quarters, and positive 
measures of credit control. 


Rising Cost of Living 


The rise in commodity prices over this period is easy 
enough to report statistically, but not easy to evaluate. 
In the past year the wholesale index of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics has risen about 10 per cent., from 
79 in June, 1936, to 87 in June, 1937, a percentage 
rise smaller than that of the Board of Trade index for 
England and, of course, much smaller than those of 
France or Holland, whose currencies were devalued in 
the period. The official index of retail food shows only 
a negligible increase from 84 to 86; and the cost of 
living about the same—say 3 per cent. On the other 
hand, a very elaborate: study worked out by the 
National Industrial Conference Board found an increase 
of over 7 per cent. in the cost of living between 
March, 1936, and March, 1937; and although the whole- 
sale index has not risen since March, many, if not most, 
retail prices have advanced in that time. Whatever the 
Statistical measure of the advance, it has been sufficient 
to be a source of continuous comment in domestic 
circles, 

To some extent this pervasive rise in prices to the con- 
sumer may be attributed to the higher cost of primary 
commodities. But a larger factor has certainly been 
the increase in labour costs, since for most consumer 
goods the primary material is quite a small element 
in final eines” Fg a large part of the popula- 


_ tion the increase in industrial wages has more or less 


offset the rise in prices; this statement is also true 
of the agricultural group whose income is estimated to 
be more than 15 per cent. higher than last year. That 
It is true of the population as a whole is questionable, 


as is emphasised by the mediocre statistics of retail 
trade. From June to June, department store sales 
rose from 87 to 93, and much of this advance must 
be attributed to price. Current comment on retail sales 
generally strikes a note of disappointment, and in some 
specific lines it is said that the actual volume of goods 
sold is lower than a year ago. Of course, a year ago 
we were spending the Veteran’s Bonus, although that 
never could be positively identified in the data. Further- 
more, in summer, a good deal of consumer income goes 
into channels not covered by statistics. The vacation or 
recreation industry is entirely non-statistical, and its 
growth has been one of the outstanding phenomena of 
the post-depression period. It is not an unplausible con- 
jecture that more persons are employed in various phases 
of the recreation industry than in any other single 
vocation in the United States, except agriculture. Still, 
taking into account the comprehensive rise in prices 
and the partial increase in individual income, one can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the aggregate of con- 
sumer real income, if it has risen at all in the past 
year, must have risen chiefly from whatever increase 
there has been in the number of persons gainfully 
employed; and that for those continuously employed, 
the feature of the past year has been a redistribution 
of consumer income rather than a conspicuous net 
increase. 


Confidence and the 40-hour Week 


The past year has brought some test of the forty-hour 
week, but nothing conclusive. During the depression 
many industries dropped below forty hours; the National 
Recovery Administration generally specified a forty-hour 
week; and after N.R.A. a considerable number of 
large industries continued the practice. In many of the 
collective bargaining contracts written in the past year 
the forty-hour week has been incorporated as standard. 
So widespread has the forty-hour week become in con- 
spicuous industries that the impression has gained ground 
that the United States has ‘‘ adopted ’’ the forty-hour 
week; and that the proposed Hours-Wages Bill would 
not much affect an existing status quo. This is far from 
a fact. A comparatively small fraction of all persons 
‘‘ painfully employed ’’ are on the forty-hour week, 
and those mostly in highly mechanised industries. In 
these industries, as far as statistics are available, it 
appears that mechanisation has compensated for the 
reduction in the work-week, and that output per worker 
has been maintained. But this affords no test whatever 
of the economic consequences of the general establish- 
ment of the forty-hour week; and very little evidence of 
the effect of such a shortened week on the number of 
persons employed. The tendency in Wall Street to mini- 
mise the consequences of the imposition of a blanket 
forty-hour week is due to the fact that Wall Street is 
much better acquainted with big business than with 
industrial conditions in general, and that at present the 
forty-hour week is mostly confined to the type of 
industries represented on the Stock Exchange. 
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France 


Completing the Recovery Programme 
Paris, August 26.-—The last of the Government’s 


decrees is in sight. Monetary decrees have established 


the “floating ’’ franc and brought 15,000 million 
francs in new advances from the Bank of France to 
the Treasury. Fiscal decrees have furnished 10,000 
million francs from higher taxes and charges. A Fund 
has been created to support public funds by the re- 
valuation of the Bank’s gold. Economy measures have 
reduced the charges on the Treasury by 6,000 million 
francs in 1937 and 25,000 millions in 1938. And now 
it remains to stimulate economic activity and 
production. 

Public credit has been put on a sounder footing, 
because the needs of the Treasury for the present year 
can now probably be covered. Rentes have risen 20 
per cent. in a few weeks, as the result of this effort to 
balance the Budget. The stability of the franc has been 
greatly assisted by the activity of the tourist industry. 
In spite of ‘‘ paid holidays,’’ new deposits in the 
public savings banks exceeded the withdrawals in the 
nrst fortnight of August; and subscriptions to the bonds 
of the Pensions Fund have increased steadily from 56 
millions in the first week of July to 72 millions in the 
first and 103 millions in the second weeks of August. 

In order to accentuate this favourable trend, M. Bonnet 
has decided to annul a decree made by M. Laval, placing 
an exceptional 10 per cent. tax on Rentes. M. Bonnet’s 
decision was followed by a new advance in Rentes, the 
progress of which appears in the following table : — 


Lowest 1937. July 2nd August 24th 
59-85 70-75 74: 


ear cars 75 
WOE coscacicsice 59-70 69-25 74:40 
49% 1925 ............ 84-25 95-65 103-45 
44% 1932"A” ... 65-80 73-80 78-60 
44% 1937 ........004. 90 98-60 100-50 


The Government has fixed the price of wheat for 
the 1937 crop at 180 francs compared with 140 francs 
in 1936. The price could not be fixed by agreement 
between the representatives of the wheat growers, who 
demanded a price of 200 francs, because of the devalua- 
tion and the rise of prices, and the representatives of 
the Government and the consumers, who objected that 
this price would be followed by a fresh rise in the cost 
of living and inevitably by claims of higher wages. 

The last decrees, which will be published before August 
31st, will concern the railways. The four systems will 
be merged in a National Company, in which the State 
will hold a controlling interest. 

To stimulate production, one of the principal measures 
will be to expand mortgage credits in connection with 
building through the Crédit Foncier, which will mobilize 
its reserves for this purpose. Middle-term credits would 
also be given to manufacturers to recondition their 
plants. It is also possible that new exceptions to the 
40-hour week will be made in certain industries. 

The following table shows that prices are still rising. 

Wholesale Prices June, 1936 June, 1937 August 21st 

General index ...... 372 537 586 


Home products...... 415 565 592 
Imported products 296 488 573 


The rise is still most marked in the prices of imported 
goods. 


Falling Import Surplus 

The value of foreign trade in July was 5,072 million 
francs, compared with 5,704 millions in June and 2,968 
millions in July, 1936. 

Imports and exports have both declined, in spite of 
further franc devaluation. Imports having fallen more 
than exports, the surplus is lower. Nevertheless, 
it still represents an annual deficit of something like 
16,000 million francs. In present circumstances this 
is intolerable, even if it is balanced to some extent by 
receipts of 4,000 million francs from tourists and 4,000 
millions from interest payments. This deficit, which con- 
stitutes a permanent menace to the franc, is widely 
discussed in the technical Press. It is generally held that 
the French balance of accounts cannot stand a com- 


mercial deficit much higher than 7 or 8,000 million 
francs. 


. Value 
(Frs. 000,000 omitted) 
June, 1937 July, 1937 

Imports :— 
PIED ccciicncncccsccncesacetes 845 776 
Raw materials  ...........ssse006 2,166 1,878 
Manufactured goods .........++. 695 544 
EE “einrnctcecasubacate 3,707 3,199 

Exports :— 
UNNI 2 Concd, cscenonagenseva cae 245 246 
Be IND. cincccccessncsedee 741 658 
Manufactured goods ............ 1,010 967 
NG iis tite 1,997 1,872 
Fenport GUrples......cccssccesrsseseees 1,709 1,327 


In the first half of 1937 the quantity of exports 
was 14,797,000 tons, compared with 14,660,000 in the 
same period of 1936, but the value increased by 50 per 
cent. from 7,205 million francs to 11,035 millions. 
Imports, on the other hand, showed an increase of 40 per 
cent. in value, but also of 25 per cent. in quantity, 
principally because of imports of industrial raw 
materials, partly in anticipation of a revival in busi- 
ness, but also in fear of a fresh rise in prices and a 
falling off in production. The decline of imports in July 
suggests that stocks have been replenished, or that 
private resources are temporarily exhausted. If this is 
so, and if new arrangements in the coal industry should 
bring about an increase in production, the deficit on the 
balance of accounts may diminish in the next few 
months. 

Unemployment this year is still falling, whereas last 
year it was already rising according to the seasonal 
trend. In the week ended August 14th, there were 
310,592 unemployed, 217,965 men and 94,627 women, 
compared with 312,473 in the preceding week and 
418,293 a year ago. 





Germany 


Loans and the Capital Market 


Berun, August 24.—Preparations last week for the 
Reich loan of Rm. 700 millions caused some selling of 
stocks and fixed-interest securities and a considerable 
stiffening in the money market. Home bond prices had 
already declined slightly before the loan was announced. 
The liquidity in the money market has apparently ceased 
for the time being. Nevertheless, some new private 
debenture issues have been allowed, and have so far 
been successful, Fifteen such flotations have taken place 
this year, to a total (omitting conversions) of Rm. 278 
millions. About half of this sum was raised for liquid 
fuel enterprises by Western heavy industry concerns. 

It seems that industry is again drawing upon banking. 
The July balance sheets of the five chief Berlin banks 
show a decline in deposits of Rm. 81 millions. This 
includes a fall of Rm. 60 millions in customer deposits 
proper (‘‘ other creditors ’’). The recent increase in loans 
to business, though in itself small, is significant, because 
loans had been declining for months. The banks disposed 
of Reich and other public securities, but their holdings 
of bills increased. 

According to an authoritative estimate, the total of 
new Reich loans between the beginning of 1935 and 
June 30th this year was Rm, 6,992 millions. Owing to 
the inclusion of numerous small borrowings, mostly 
Treasury certificates, which did not appear in the 
schedule of publicly marketed loans, this total is con- 
siderably higher than the total obtained by merely add- 
ing together the large consolidation loans, while con- 
solidation borrowing has led to a large increase in the 
funded debt. There has been no corresponding decline 
in the officially returned short-term debt. This decreased 
by only Rm. 20 millions in the two financial years 
1935-30 and 1936-37, when most of the consolidation 
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loans were issued. The returned total of short-term debt 
takes no account, however, of the ‘‘ special bill ’’ debt. 


Prices and Food Supplies 


The index of wholesale prices for August 18th was 
106.7, compared with 106.9 on August 11th. This 
decline is due to falls in the prices of non-ferrous metals 
and rubber. The list of imported commodities for which, 
under the ordinance of August roth, the first seller at 
home may charge a “‘ replacement price ’’ sufficient 
to finance a new import, has now been issued. It 
contains a great many products, but nearly all of them 
are ores, metals and alloys or textile materials, 

The reports for root crops are, in general, satisfactory 
and show the improvement made last month. In par- 
ticular, the condition of the potato and sugar beet crops 
improved; the latter is now estimated to be about the 
same as in 1936. Potatoes are actually better than in 
1936, which produced a record yield. The condition of 
meadows and pastures has deteriorated. In the north 
and east maize has been increasingly grown, contrary to 
the old belief that it would not grow there. Production 
has more than doubled in the last four years, though 
the absolute quantity still remains small. Sheep in June 
numbered 5,363,800, compared with 4,996,500 a year 
before. 


Gold Movements 


The export surplus in July was Rm. 30 millions, com- 
pared with Rm. 63 millions in July, 1936; this decline 
was due to heavy imports. Exports, valued at Rm. 530 
millions, exceeded all records since March, 1932. It is 
noteworthy that gold to the value of Rm. 31 millions 
was exported. In the first seven months of 1937 the 
value of gold exports was Rm. 103 millions, so that the 
greater part of the year’s imports of gold (Rm. 143 
millions) has now disappeared. These gold movements 
do not appear in the Reichsbank’s weekly returns. 
According to an unofficial Press statement, the gold 
imports and exports shown in the monthly trade returns 
are administered by the ‘‘ trade supervision authorities,’’ 
and in their hands, probably on deposit in the Gold 
Discount Bank, lies the imported gold. Hence the Reichs- 
bank’s gold reserve figure remains stable, and it plays a 
negligible part in settlements with abroad. The foreign 
trade figures are: — 

June July Jan —July 
Millions of marks 

















Imports 

h; POM, caidas svisiiriscécs 196°5 191-5 = 1,133-7 
(@) Livestock 22.42.6200... 6:6 6-4 52:9 

(6) Animal foodstuffs...... 29-1 36-1 253-8 

(c) Vegetable foodstuffs... 132-6 120-1 640-4 

II. Industrial Goods .............+. 303-9 304-1 1,865-2 
(a) Raw materials ......... 184-2 180-6 1,117°3 

(6) Semi-manufactured ... 88-2 91-5 536-9 

(c) Manufactured ......... 31-5 32-0 211-0 
WEE, Sieiict ot sbocekania 504-6 499-7 3,027-0 

Exports 

L. FOeMPG cin isesissisviscccsccese 7-3 7-4 52:3 
(a) Livestock ...........0.+5 0-1 0-1 1-8 

(6) Animal foodstuffs... 0:6 1-0 4-8 

(c) Vegetable foodstuffs... 4-4 3-9 27°8 

II. Industrial Goods ............0.. 474-0 622-5 3,192-8 
(a) Raw materials ......... 49-5 50:4 313-1 

(6) Semi-manufactured ... 44-2 45-7 302-2 

(c) Manufactured ......... 380-0 426-4 2,577-5 
WME aah ash bbccinéeeade 481-4 530-0 3,245-9 


Reconstructing Waterways 


Important works on the canal system of North 

ermany are in progress. The chief undertaking is the 
establishment of direct water communication by heavy 
barge canal between the Rhine and Berlin. The central 
part of this constitutes the Mittelland Canal, which will 
join Central North Germany to the Rhine via the Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal. Opposition to this project by the 
Agrarians caused a convulsion in domestic politics nearly 
orty years ago. The Mittelland Canal, since sanctioned, 
will reach the Elbe next year. It will take 1,000-ton 
barges. As an independent undertaking its eastern end 
will be at the New Plauer Canal which connects the 
Elbe north of Magdeburg with Brandenburg on the 
Havel, which is in turn connected by river-canal with 


Berlin. But, as this latter system takes only 500-ton 
barges, it will have to be enlarged to the dimensions 
of the Mittelland system. This work, and the reconstruc- 
tion of bridges and locks has already been begun. The 
result will be through traffic for 1,000-ton barges 
between the Rhine and Berlin. At first this will connect 
only with West Berlin. Later the Teltow Canal, which 
joins the western Havel system with the Spree in the 
east of the city, will have to be similarly enlarged. 

The Elbe River is also being regulated. In order to 
prevent Silesian coal being driven from its present 
market in North Central Germany by Ruhr coal over 
the Mittelland system, the canal dues on a section of the 
new canal have been doubled. Further projects are the 
creation of an ‘‘ Adolf Hitler Canal ’’ to link up with 
Silesia, and the regulation of the Oder. 





Bel gium 
Problems of Government Finance 


Louvain, August 20.—Taxation receipts have re- 
mained very satisfactory this year despite certain reduc- 
tions in the rate of tax. The figures are as follows for 
the first six months of recent years: — 


Frs. 
1934 ay én ‘ocd foe ad 4,070,000,000 
1935 a whe ad a4 ead 4,060,000 ,000 
1936 ben a xi eas ree 4,280,000,000 
1937 tive 4, 830,000,000 


The Budget has been considerably reduced by the 
diminution of the grant to the unemployed. This 
amounted to more than 1,000 million francs in 1934 and 
is now only half of this figure, although the basic rate 
of these allowances and the benefit conditions have been 
improved. The conversion of public debt has also 
reduced the Budget. The Government has saved about 
600 million francs in this way. 

Government securities can now be offered for sub- 
scription at the rate of 34 per cent., and Treasury bonds 
are sold by auction at or about 4 per cent. In 1913 it 
was practically impossible to issue Government securi- 
ties, even at 7 per cent. Treasury bills could only be 
placed if they bore a clause guaranteeing repayment in 
gold and were 4 per cents. ' 

It will not be easy to balance the 1938 Budget, which 
is now being drafted. The effect of several reductions in 
the rate of tax will be fully felt for the first time in 1938, 
and a decline in receipts is probable. On the other hand, 
certain items of expenditure will be increased; for 
instance, old-age pensions will cost 120 to 150 million 
francs more than in 1937. The Belgian system of social 
pensions is the most generous in Europe, if not in the 
whole world. The Government has to raise about 650 
million francs annually for this purpose; and the burden 
will ultimately reach about 800 million francs. 


Taxation Reform Proposals 


Nevertheless, the buoyancy of taxation receipts 
suggests that the 1938 Budget may be balanced without 
new taxes. But this is not enough, and the remission of 
taxation ought to be steadily continued. This, at any 
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rate, is the conclusion of Mr Coart-Frésart, the royal 
commissioner appointed to report on the simplification 
of taxation, considered necessary by everybody. Mr 
Coart-Frésart is of the opinion that the burden of taxa- 
tion should be reduced to make some simplification 
possible. He advocates the abolition of the luxury tax 
and the revision of the sales tax. These proposals would 
cause a loss to the Treasury. 

Although the financial position of Belgium has been 
stabilised, it would not be correct to conclude that no 
mistakes in administration have been made, On the 
expenditure side, there are faults in the pension system. 
The Parliament has also passed a Bill levying an excess 
profits tax on the profits of the devaluation of the franc 
in 1935, made by the buyers of gold, pounds and dollars. 
The Act instituting this tax, which impounds 50 per 
cent. of the abnormal profit, was passed this summer, 
that is, two years after the devaluation. Belgian econo- 
mists have unanimously regretted this measure, which 
shows the misunderstanding of Parliament about the 
devaluation of 1935. If the country then lost gold this 
was primarily due to mistakes in parliamentary policy. 

Nevertheless, this tax is being levied. It is forecast 
that difficulties will arise and that this measure may 
even prove prejudicial to the credit of Belgium. For the 
Treasury, the financial results will probably be dis- 
appointing. Most of these operations were executed 
through foreign banks, so that the Department of 
Finance will in many cases know nothing about them. 


Mixed Industrial Recovery 


The industrial situation of the country has remained 
satisfactory. Business trends have, however, been 
markedly divergent. Collieries and the steel industry 
have still been operating at capacity and have enjoyed 
large profits. On the other hand, industries producing 
consumers’ goods have been less affected by the upward 
swing. The home market has provided an inadequate 
demand for their products. In the textile industry a 
reduction in export business was experienced. The linen 
and woollen industries, as well as the cotton trade, have 
operated normally, but the orders obtained and waiting 
for execution are less abundant. 

Purchasing power has increased. Another advance in 
wages of 2} per cent. was made at the beginning of 
August in the coal-mining and metal industries. In 
Belgium wages are promptly adjusted to the cost of 
living, as indicated by the monthly official index. It is 
encouraging that these adjustments are performed auto- 
matically and without any discussion. They were more 
difficult to make during the crisis, but even then con- 
tractual reductions in nominal wages were made in the 
textile industry. 

It is estimated that the total amount of wages paid out 
has increased 50 per cent. compared with the pre- 
devaluation level. The cost of living has risen about 15 
per cent. to 17 per cent. A comparison of these two 
figures suggests how much purchasing power has been 
increased. 





Denmark 
Trade, Politics and Public Finance 


CopenHacGen, August 10.—A separate trade agree- 
ment between Holland and Denmark, under the 
multilateral agreement of May 28th between Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, Holland, oes and Sweden, will 
shortly come up for ratification. This agreement will 
mean increased Danish exports of beef, fish and various 
industrial products, and increased imports of Dutch 
flower bulbs and various raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products. 

The long foreshadowed Royal Commission to consider 
a change in the Constitution began its deliberations on 
— 10th. A change has taken place in the Cabinet. 

e Minister of Finance, Mr H. P. Hansen, has retired 
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and has been replaced by the Director of Taxation of 
the City of Copenhagen, Mr Buhl. 

It is expected that the State will have to raise an 
internal loan of considerable size in the autumn. It js 
believed that the present easier conditions of the money 
market are due to the preparations of the Nationa] 
Bank for this contingency. The rather conspicuous veto 
of the Minister of the Interior on the flotation of a 2 
million kroner 4$ per cent. bond issue by the city of 
Copenhagen must be viewed in the same light. The 
bonds in question were to be offered at a price which 
would give an effective yield of 6.27 per cent., but the 
Minister found this too dear. The city needed money, 
however, for various building schemes, and the result 
was that a loan of half the original size was agreed on 
at about the same issue price as originally planned. 


Rise in Value of Trade 


The foreign exchange position improved in July by 
about 2 million kroner. This was partly because of the 
current prosperity of shipping. As will be seen from the 
table below, the import surplus for the first six months 
of 1937 was 95.3 million kroner (compared with 17.8 
million kroner for the same period of 1936). 


Imports Exports 
Comparison Comparison 
In with first In with first 
million six months million six months 
kroner of 1936 kroner of 1936 
Total for 6 months 
ending June 30, 
SOS sick. c,kkec 846-9 + 168 751-6 + 91 
Trade with :— 
Great Britain ... 334 + 67 385 + 30 
Germany ......... 200 + 45 131 + 7 
Norway ......... 33-4 + 10-9 12-6 + 6:1 
Sweden ......... 47-5 + 46 50-2 + 10:3 


The considerable rise in imports is due to an increase 
of 52 million kroner in the value of corn imported and 
a 224 million increase in the value of coal and coke. 
The value of imports of pig iron and steel rose by 19.3 
million kroner, of piece goods by 9.6 millions, and of 
machinery and motor cars by 9.5 millions. Exports of 
agricultural produce rose by 30 million kroner in value, 
and of vegetable oil products by 12 million kroner. 

Applications for import permits for the last licence 
period of the year, commencing on September Ist, are 
now being considered by the Exchange Control Office. 
Arrangements to facilitate the administrative working ot 
the import control will come in force in the new period. 
A committee is considering a revision of the present 
Exchange Control Act upon its expiration at the end 
of the present year. 


Distribution of National Income 


The Department of Statistics has published an in- 
teresting analysis of the incomes earned and fortunes 
owned by taxpayers. There are now 1,286,568 taxpayers 
in this country, and the distribution of income among 
them is as follows: — 


No. of Persons 


Income up to Kr. 5,000 per annum ......... 1,192,659 


” ” r. 30, ee ee aaa 90,543 
” a Ee greta tigen en tata: 3,041 
» @bove Kr.100,000 = =, caceeesee 325 


There are 318,190 persons who own a “ fortune ’ 
subject to taxation. Their distribution is as follows :— 


No. of Persons 


Fortune up to Kr. 50,000  ............cccseeseeees 281,700 
o Kr. 500,000 Chdoascsecsesoescoesenee 35,026 
* vw» Kr.2,000,000 ............00..0000 1,301 
» above Kr.2,000,000..............cccceeees 153 


A more detailed examination of the figures reveals that 
about 57 per cent. of taxpayers have a taxable income 
of less than 2,000 kroner per annum, numbering some 
732,386 persons. 

The outlook for the corn harvest is favourable. The 
latest estimates of August 2nd foreshadowed a normal 
crop. This will mean a better crop than last year, when 
it was below normal, but the final results this year May 
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still be considerably influenced by adverse weather. The 
wholesale price index for July stands at 148, 2 points 
higher than in June. The index of export prices has risen 
by 11 points to 152. 





Palestine 


Check to Business 


JERUSALEM, August 4.—Palestine is in the throes of 
political controversy, and the population wavers from 
day to day between optimism and pessimism. 

The present economic condition of the country is some- 
what below the 1936 level, but not below the level of the 
beginning of 1935. The currency circulation may serve 
as an index. This reached a peak in October, 1935, and 
then declined until July, 1936, from £P7,545,000 to 
£P6,041,000. Because of the lack of adequate invest- 
ments during recent years, while the currency in circula- 
tion declined, banking deposits increased. Deposits, held 
by six foreign banks, 68 local banks and 95 Jewish 
credit-co-operatives, amounted to £P17,364,000 at the 
end of March and somewhat less at the end of April. 
The March level is the highest ever attained. 

About {P13.25 millions were advanced by these banks 
and banking institutions to their customers. A new bank- 
ing ordinance lays down that banks in Palestine shall 
have a subscribed capital of not less than {P50,000 and a 
fully paid-up capital of not less than {P25,000 two years 
after the ordinance has been enforced. The majority 
of the 68 local banks have less capital than is required 
and are unlikely to increase the present figure. The 
small banks, most of which were opened in the boom 
period between 1930 and 1933, with limited capital and 
insufficient means, have fulfilled an important task. They 
have supplied small undertakings with credits of between 
£P50 and £{P100, such credits not always being granted 
by foreign or other banks. 


Increased Exports 


Palestine’s trade figures for the first four months of 
1937 show an upward trend. Compared with the figures 
for the same period of 1936, which was not yet affected 
by the disturbances but still influenced by the Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis, imports in the 1937 period, valued at 
£P5,674,000, were {P80,000 higher than those of the 
1936 period, and exports rose to {P3,498,000 com- 
pared with {P2,168,000 in 1936. Thus imports are only 
£P98,000 below the boom figures of the corresponding 
period in 1935, while exports have actually increased by 
£P390,000 since that date. This is due to the increased 
citrus shipments in the past season, and to larger 
exports of many other goods, i.e. potash, bromines, 
wearing apparel, artificial teeth, etc. 

Special arrangements for the transfer of German- 
Jewish money to Palestine may be given as some reason 
for the improvement in import trade in 1937. In the first 


four months of 1937 these arrangements led to a decline | 


of the British share in Palestine imports from 19 per cent. 
in 1936 to 14.1 per cent., while imports from Germany 
rose from 15.4 per cent. to 16 per cent. For the first 
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Cargo discharged at the ports of Haifa, Tel Aviv and 
Jaffa amounted to 323,000 tons in the first four months 
of 1937, a figure similar to that for the same period in 
1936, while cargo loaded in these ports went up from 
142,000 tons to 287,000 tons. The share of the new port 
of Tel Aviv is rising monthly; about 12,000 tons were 
handled there in June. 

Total Post Office receipts increased in the first 
four months of this year to {P175,000 compared with 
£P145,000 in the same period of 1936. About 24,000 
wireless receiving sets are now licensed, and the number 
has rapidly risen since the Jerusalem Station was opened 
at the end of March. About 75 per cent. of these sets 
are owned by Jews, 10 per cent. by Britons, and some 
15 per cent. by Arabs. 


Recession in Building 


Following the decline in immigration, buildings 
under construction fell considerably below the level of 
1935, and even below that of 1936. The index number 
for the period from January to May, 1937, is 176.5 
compared with the previous year’s average index 
number of 237.1 and with 374.8 in 1935 (1931=100). 
Industrial activity in the first six months of 1937 was 
affected by the slackness of the building market, since a 
third of local industry is connected with building. Most 
other industrial enterprises suffered only a small decrease 
of their turnover compared with the first half of 1936. 
During the past few weeks, however, a more significant 
setback has taken place, since there has been a decline 
in the power of consumption. Owing to the departure of 
many thousand important consumers, there is a slight 
standstill every year in the summer, which may be 
greater this year on account of the transfer of highly- 
paid building workers to less well-paid agricultural 
work. 
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time, Palestine bought more from Germany than from | 


the United Kingdom. : 
Sales of electric power supplied by two producers, i.e. 
the Palestine Electric Corporation and the Jerusalem 


Electric and Public Service Corporation, amounted to § 
70 million kilowatt hours in 1936 compared with 53.7 | 
millions in 1935. About 18.4 million kilowatts were sold © 
during the first four months of 1937, over a million 


more than in the corresponding period of 1936. 
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The business of the Palestine Railways in the first | 


four months of 1937 was larger than in 1936. Gross 
revenue rose by 35 per cent. from {£P273,000 to 
£P368,000. The number of passengers, however, 
declined from 874,000 to 776,000, while the tonnage of 
goods carried increased by 60 per cent. from 309,000 
tons to 496,000 tons. 
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A woodcut of Balmoral Castle: one of the series of 
Famous Castles published by W. D. & H. O. Wills. 


‘¢ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘Three Castles.’ ” 
W. M. Thackeray —* THE VIRGINIANS.” 
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South Africa 


Gold Canards and Proposals 


JOHANNESBURG, August 1.—With the Stock Market 
still in the doldrums because of a variety of causes, not 
the least being the failure of fancied equines to run home 
in the Durban July Handicap, we have had time to be 
momentarily frightened by phantoms conjured up 1n 
the British House of Commons. The Private Member who 
asked Sir John Simon whether South Africa had 
suggested temporary limitation of the output of the gold 
mines, or made any proposals for retaining in South 
Africa and sterilising a quantity of gold, had an audience 
here quite out of proportion to the significance of his 
remarks. 

Hollard Street has seen so many apparitions lately, 
however, that this latest one found the Exchange in- 
capable of any reaction but laughter. It would be 
impossible for South Africa to agree to any suggestion 
for a voluntary restriction of gold output, because the 
whole country is maintained by the gold industry. No 
government dare make the suggestion, which would be 
suicidal. Why should South Africa, in any case, be 
selected as the sacrifice? Other gold-producing countries 
would certainly not participate in the voluntary immo- 
lation; and South Africa could never countenance any 
policy other than the unrestricted development of her 
chief industry. 

Professor R. Leslie, of the University of Capetown, 
addressing the Economic Society of South Africa in 
Pretoria, dealt with the suggestion that an attempt should 
be made to persuade Britain, France and the United 
States to return to a gold standard with gold coinage at 
an early date. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer had said that if 
this attempt was successful the Union should stabilise 
independently on the basis of 140s. 


As against the first proposal and also against some 
interpretations of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s plan though 
not, I think, of the plan itself, it might be urged that they 
appear to regard the monetary system as existing for 
the benefit of the gold industry, not the gold industry as 
being worth its cost because of the benefits it might still 
yield in controlling the monetary system (said Professor 
Leslie). Another difficulty is that the level to which 
prices must rise to prevent redundancy in gold stocks is 
far from being a definite level. The gradualness of the 
proposal, too, involves some danger. The longer states- 
men can hide the real costs of their policies under the 
cover of a rise in the price level, the less willing are they 
likely to be to welcome the re-introduction of a monetary 
system which checks that power. Obviously if the price 
of gold is allowed to rise with the price of commodities, 
gold stocks may always be redundant. This danger at 
least is avoided in Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s scheme. 


An immediate worldwide return to the gold standard 
did not seem practicable, in Professor ie’s view, 
partly because of these difficulties, and partly because 
statesmen in Britain and some other countries appeared 
to regard the gold standard as incompatible with their 
policy of cheap money, in the sense of an interest rate 
below the equilibrium level. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s proposal had been criticised 
because it would prevent a fall in the price of gold to a 
level at which gold would cease to be redundant; but it 
would appear to be equally directed against any further 
inflation beyond that necessitated by a price of 140s. The 
scheme would be worth striving for if it seemed likely 
to prevent additional inflation, and could guarantee some 
stability in monetary conditions. 


Building Boom Maintained 
Building activity in Johannesburg continued unabated 
at the higher levels established since the beginning of 
the year. Last month nearly 1,000 plans were passed by 
the municipality to a value of £902,215. This brings the 
total of plans passed during the financial year of the 
municipality to 11,522 with a record total value of 
£11,420,353. This is no less than £2,675,552 more than 

the previous record established in 1935-30. 
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The building boom has reached a new peak since 
-January with an average value of more than {1,000,000 
of plans a month. The following official table reveals 
the steady annual rise : — 


£ 
aie ets ateila 1,707,903 
I 3,928,738 
SMD vices Seaeplpinpciznnodh<pededids 5,840,155 
ODOR. sch bd bcdctacd ee didocsbosi 8,744,801 
SI wh chins indice ceeenlalidnivelbiie 11,420,353 


Some idea of the extent to which the activity is adding 
to the number of buildings in Johannesburg may be 
gathered from the fact that the plans for the year alone 
include 3,307 new homes, 12,982 rooms in new flats, 
1,465 additions to houses, and 3,645 new shops, stores, 
warehouses and factories. Since July 1 of last year 
increased accommodation has been provided in the city 
for 29,000 Europeans and 16,000 natives. Since 1934 
additional accommodation has been made for 61,000 
Europeans and 18,000 natives. 


Letters to the Editor 
Monetary Policy 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Hot on the heels of the denunciation of the gold 
sterilisation policy of the U.S.A. by Republican Senators 
come advices of the intention of the administration to seek 
international co-operation to discourage the importation of 
“hot’’ money and establish a permanent type of gold 
sterilisation. 

You kindly allowed me to suggest, in your issue of 
August 21st, a means of reducing the ‘‘ temperature ”’ of 
the money market, in so far as it is due to cheap money, 
without restricting the use of gold for the settlement of 
international balances of investment, trade, and debt. 
The chief value of gold lies in the universal acceptance of 
its transfer in discharge of such balances—as the standard 
by which credit is maintained; and the absurdity of 
borrowing in order to prevent such transfers is surely 
obvious. 

On the contrary, let us discharge our debt to the U.S.A. 
when we may, and meet any protests by offering to borrow 
for a short term, at a lower rate of interest, as much as 
we can profitably use for the purpose of redeeming our 
internal debts. For the rest, our co-operation should 
be confined to restricting the use of the credit so created 
by an equivalent increase of the proportion of deposits held 
by the banks in reserve against loans. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. C. Doss. 

Co. Dublin. 


The King’s Highway 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—It is a pity that the Press gives so much prominence 
to the remarks of Mr G. T. Bennett, for most motorists 
who are not “fans’’ know them to be fundamentally 
wrong; although, admittedly, the present roads could be 
improved. 

The railroads are made for speed and an enormous 
amount of money is spent to keep them in a sound condition 
for speed. Nevertheless, if a locomotive driver or the 
motorman of an electric train causes loss of life through 
taking a curve too fast or coming to a junction at an 
excessive speed he is rightly charged with manslaughter. 
He must drive according to his rule of the road which is 
laid down by the physical conditions of that road. 

In like manner, motorists must drive according to the 
conditions of the road as they find it, or accept the conse- 
quences. 

So long as motorists wish to have the use of the carriage- 
ways of the King’s highways they must drive with especial 
regard to the rights of other users. As ‘‘ other users’ 
include two-year-olds, blind, deaf and maimed people, 
“ other users ” must, indeed, be given preferential rights. 

Yours truly, 
H. LATTIMER. 

London, E.C.3. 
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Books and -Publications 


The Cradle of Co-operation 


THE romantic story of the growth of the co-operative 
movement from humble beginnings to its present position 
as the world’s ‘‘ biggest big business ’’ is told by Mr 
Sydney R. Elliott in a recently published book.* In less 
than a hundred years the movement’s annual turnover 
has risen to the amazing total of {300 millions. Its 15,000 
retail stores with their 7} million customers are supplied 
by 300 warehouses and factories, whose products range 
from bacon to bedsteads and from millinery to motor 
cycles. Almost 15 per cent. of Britain’s food expenditure 
is paid over the counters of co-operative shops. The 
co-operative societies are the greatest distributors of tea. 
Co-operative mills produce one-third of the country’s 
flour, and co-operative bakeries bake one in every five 
loaves consumed in this country. One-tenth of the 
nation’s meat, one-seventh of its milk and a similar 
proportion of its domestic coal are handled by the co- 
operative societies. Co-operators have their own bank, 
their own insurance company, their national newspaper 
—and their own political party. 

This vast movement is regarded by Mr Elliott as a 
monument to Robert Owen, who conceived the idea of 
“ taking the profit out of price.’’ His conception was first 
realised when 28 Rochdale weavers opened their humble 
store in Toad Lane in 1844. George Jacob Holyoake and 
John Stuart Mill became the movement’s self-appointed 
propagandists, and progress was rapid. With the founda- 
tion of the Co-operative Wholesale Society the move- 
ment was extended to the wholesale markets; and the 
wholesale society soon entered the field of production. 
The Co-operative Insurance Society was formed in 1867, 
and the Scottish C.W.S. a year later. 

The remarkable development of this most democratic 
of all big businesses was not accomplished without 
internal growing pains; nor has the movement escaped 
attack from without. Co-operation has aroused the resent- 
ment of private trader and multiple store alike. It has 
fallen foul of monopolistic producers, and has been 
snubbed by the Government. With the recent growth of 
subsidies and restriction schemes, and the abandonment 
of free trade, the economic climate has become increas- 
ingly favourable to monopolistic practices, and the attack 
on co-operation has been accordingly intensified. Mr 
Elliott sees in the movement the only effective means of 
breaking the modern price-ring and cartel; and he cites 
inter aha the example of soap manufacture, of milling, 
and of insurance to reinforce this view. Within the move- 
ment democracy controls a great volume of capital. 

What is the secret of co-operation’s continuous growth? 
The answer is probably that it returns to its consumer- 
members the bulk of the profit of its world-wide opera- 
tions. Besides distributing {£30 millions annually in the 
form of dividends on purchases, it makes generous 
provision for the depreciation of its capital, contributes 
substantial sums for educational purposes, and provides 
automatic death benefits for its members. Its treatment 
of its employees is in advance of contemporary standards 
and its financial position is one of great strength. Small 
wonder that Mr. Elliott looks forward to the future with 
optimism. His enthusiasm might perhaps have been 
tempered by more criticism, but for the most part his 
abundant array of facts and figures speaks for itself. 

This book is an appropriate monument to a great 
movement which, though it has now spread to the 
corners of the earth, was cradled in industrial Britain. 
Mr Elliott shows skill and patience in expounding both 
the scope and direction of co-operation since its earliest 
days. He handles a great mass of statistical material 
ably, and, despite his obvious predilection for co- 
operative methods, is remarkably objective in his 
judgments. It is only a pity that, for lack of data, the 
remainder of retail and wholesale trade cannot be 
similarly treated by the historian. 


* “England: Cradle of Co-operation.” By Sydney R. Elliott. 
Faber and Faber. 287 pages. 6d. 


Shorter Notices 


‘““Women Must Choose.’’ 
288 pages. 7s. 6d. 


To Miss Newitt the choice before women in the future 
is threefold, between the status of women in Fascist, Soviet 
and democratic countries. She describes very clearly what 
these respective statuses at present involve, and her book 
carries conviction through the sheer weight of documented 
evidence. The fruits of suffragism and feminism have vet 
to be reaped. Where are they to be found? Or must 
they be abandoned as sour grapes? This is a book all 
democrats should read. 


By Hilary Newitt. Gollancz 


“Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
2 vols. 256 and 259 pages. 


Both in arrangement and typography these two volumes 
form an admirable bibliography. Volume One is a subject 
and author catalogue of the Institute Library, and a worthy 
successor to the earlier editions of 1903 and 1913. The 
second volume is claimed to be the largest list of works 
ever published on bookkeeping, rich with the treasures of 
the Kheil collection, which the Institute acquired in 1913. 
The Institute librarian and committee deserve congratula- 
tion upon their excellent work. 


Books Received 


Memorandum submitted by the Arab Higher Committee to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. July 23, 1937. (Jerusalem) the Arab 
Higher Committee. 16 pages. No price stated. 


Directory of Swiss Manufacturers and Producers, 1937. (Zurich 
and Lausanne) Swiss. Office for the Development of Trade. 
690 pages. 9s. postage paid. 

Calcutta Stock Exchange Official Year Book, 1937. (Calcutta) 
Calcutta Stock Exchange Association, Ltd., 7 Lyons Range. 
888 pages. Ks. 10 net. 


Income Tax Up to Date. Rules and Regulations for the Current 
Income Tax Year (1937-38). By H. J. Gully. (London) 
The Financial News, 20 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 27 pages. 9d. 
net. 


The Rationalisation and Conservation of the Timber Resources of 
the World. By A. H. Unwin. (London) The Technical Press. 
Ltd., 5 Ave Maria Lane, E.C.4. 48 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


Economics. By F. R. Fairchild, E. S. Furniss and N. S. Buck. 
(London) Macmillan. 696 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


Denmark, 1937. (Copenhagen) Royal Danish Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, Statistical Department. 337 pages. No 
price stated. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1937. 
H. Milford. 282 pages. 16s. net. 

City of Birmingham. Financial Statement for the Year ended 

~ March 31, 1937. (Birmingham) The Treasurer, The Council 

House. 545 pages. No price stated. 

Co-operative Society Amalgamation in the Metropolis. By A. 
Temple. (London) The Author, 2 Springcroft Avenue, 
Fortis Green, N.2. 3d. net. 


Library Catalogue.’’ 


(London) 


12 pages. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Agricultural Statistics, 1936. Vol. LXXI. Part 1. Is. 6d. net. 


nt of Overseas Trade: Report on Economic and 

ey oe A Conditions in Angola. February, 1937. 9d. net. 
Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Czecho- 
slovakia. February, 1937. 1s. net. Report on Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Morocco, 1935-36. 1s. 6d. net. 
Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Poland, 
March, 1937. 1s. net. Report on Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in Siam. April, 1937. 1s. net. Report 
on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Sweden. April, 
1937. 1s. 6d. net. Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Malaya, March 5, 1937. 1s. net. Report on 
Economic and Commercial Conditions in Bulgaria, 1935-36. 
Is. net. 

Report by the Joint Committee on Gas Prices. 14s. net. 

Accounts of the Metropolitan Police Fund, 1936-1937. 4d. net. 

Burma : The Burma Frontier Force Act, 1937. 9d. net. 


i : ing to the British War 
United States No. 1 (1937) : Papers relating 
Debt. May/June, 1937. Cmd. 5480. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





Chinese 


Hitherto the outside world has considered the develop- 
ment of the Chinese banking system exclusively from 
the point of view of Chinese international balances and 
currency. This, however, is only one side of the story, 
for the internal aspect of the recent changes demands 
careful consideration, Some of these internal changes 
are outlined in the following article by a correspondent 
in China. 


CHINESE society is almost entirely rural. Until the advent 
to power of the Kuomingtang Government ten years 
ago the dominant rdéle in political and social life 
belonged everywhere to what the Chinese themselves 
call by a technical term equivalent to the English term 
‘* gentry.’’ The gentry ruled the village almost in veiled 
opposition to higher authority, they financed the village 
economy and controlled every branch of trade. Though 
their outlook often did not extend beyond the confines 
of a county (“‘ hsien’’), they were the link between the 
village and the outside world. 

The revolutionary outbreak of 1925-27, although 
crushed by General Chiang Kai-shek, hit the gentry 
hard. Not only did they lose face, but they became 
aware that the rural idyll which they had taken for 
granted was precarious. Moreover, a new type of land- 
lord and farmer has begun to replace the old gentry. 
This new type includes merchants with a knowledge of 
commerce extending to an acquaintance with the new 
methods of trade as evolved in China’s treaty ports. It 
also includes military officers and civilian officials who 
make use of their ill-gotten gains to develop a farming 
business on more modern lines, but who have no inten- 
tion of leading the secluded life of the old-time gentry. 
In short, bright young upstarts are taking the place of 
old-established families. 

This change of China’s social structure was greatly 
facilitated both by revolutionary unrest, and by the 
impact of the world depression. Land was cheap, even 
well-to-do families were obliged to borrow, and there was 
a wave of change of land-ownership all over China. 

Simultaneously the attitude of the modern Chinese 
banks towards rural credit underwent a rapid change. 
Nothing could show that change more clearly than the 
rapid spread of bank branches all over the country. 
This is illustrated by the following table, which shows 
the increase in the number of branches of the Bank of 
China alone: — 


No. of branches | No. of branches 


at end of at end of 

Province 1930 19386 | Province —«-1930 1936 
Kiangsu........- il =120 | Szechuan ......... 4 23 
Chekiang ......... 3 COO | Gee ..c.60.:.... 0 4 
Anhwei ...........- 3 45 | Shantung......... 2 15 
BNE endicsccess 1 35 | Shansi ............ 2 8 
Hupeh ..........+ 0 15 | Fukien ............ 0 55 
BEUIOOR .{ ddeaiite 0s l 9 | Kwangtung ...... l 18 
Honan ..........++ 4 DS. RE caceiccee 0 17 


Although the progress of other sound modern banks 
has been less spectacular, their tendency towards expan- 
sion is alike. There are county towns in China where a 
decade ago no modern bank was even known by name, 
while to-day it contains no less than six branches, each 
belonging to a different bank. Again, only if the import- 
ance of the new banking system of China is properly 
appreciated, can the steps taken in preparation for the 
currency reform be understood. The most important of 
these was the acquisition by the Government of a 
dominating influence over the two largest modern 
Chinese banks, namely, the Bank of China and the 
Bank of Communications. Simultaneously, the Govern- 
ment subsidised heavily three or four other modern 


Banking 


banks which a few years ago were facing grave difii- 
culties and without such assistance would probably have 
had to close down. Though in the crisis of the summer 
of 1935 the native banks were assisted as well, such 
assistance was far less thoroughgoing and effective than 
that given to the modern banks. In fact, while China’s 
modern banking system was deliberately steered through 
the depression without any failure, native banks 
perished wholesale. It is also true to say that this spread 
of modern banking throughout China alone made 
possible the 1935 currency reforms. 

The next fundamental point to consider is the way 
in which the banks have established themselves through- 
out the countryside. This was not in itself an easy 
matter. The development of banking came at a time of 
agricultural depression, and the banker quickly found 
that land was a doubtful security for a creditor not resi- 
dent in the village where the land was situated. In fact 
he soon discovered that the new Civil Code of China was 
scarcely applicable in the countryside, and that there 
were wide variations between village and village in the 
old common law. Finally it was doubtful if a non-resident 
creditor could secure any bids at a forced sale of land 
after foreclosure. 

To overcome these difficulties the banks quickly 
learned to make use of the co-operative societies as their 
instrument. The rapidly spreading so-called co-opera- 
tive movement in China cannot be properly under- 
stood, if this link between the societies and the banks is 
overlooked. Indeed, most of the foreign experts who were 
called in by the Chinese Government for advice about 
matters of co-operative organisation went astray on this 
point. They were accustomed to stress the idealistic side 
of co-operative organisation, and to underrate its busi- 
ness importance. The banks left the idealism of 
co-operative spirit, etc., to the foreign advisers, to 
Chinese and foreign politicians and journalists, and to 
the Government. Meanwhile, the banks knew precisely 
what they wanted. Only by degrees have people in China 
begun to realise that the new co-operative societies are 
not a means to fight usury, or to achieve any other aim 
of social reform. On the contrary they are the means by 
which China’s modern banks are able to extend their 
financial domination over the countryside. In fact, in 
certain provinces and counties, bitter competition be- 
tween the banks could be observed to establish and 
finance co-operative societies. Conversely, the member- 
ship of really poor peasants is of insignificant influence. 

This modern Chinese banking system is a very strong. 
factor in the process of unification through which China 
is passing. It is again the influence of ‘‘ barbarians ”’ 
which is helping China along. Granted that the effective 
and ones political unification of China dates from the 
days of Chengis Khan, her economic unification is the 
work of the much despised returned student and the 
much hated foreign financier, who, in involuntary co- 
operation, imported the idea of foreign branch banking 
into China and have since seen that idea carried towards 
realisation at an amazing speed. 

The development of the banking structure has been so 
rapid that throughout the last decade the modern Chinese 
banks have suffered from a surplus of funds. That ex- 
plains why so many of them have embarked on the 
dangerous sea of Shanghai real estate speculation, and 
also why the Chinese Government, even before it 
acquired a dominating share-holding interest, could 
always borrow from the banks. It also explains the vital 
importance of a balanced budget to the banking system. 
No Government can borrow indefinitely from 1'S 
banks without a break, unless it be willing to imp! 
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permanently the credit standing of the country. There 
have been two well-marked periods in Chinese Govern- 
ment finance. These run from 1926-1933 and from 
1933-1937: A third period has just begun. During the first 
period, while the national finances were managed by Dr 
T. V. Soong, a new revenue organisation was created, 
and China’s public finances were brought near to a 
balanced budget. By contrast, during the second period, 
military expenditure, especially for the anti-Communist 
campaign, the air force, and the building up of a huge 
fortified district around Nanking, grew by leaps and 
bounds, and so did the budget deficit. Now, in 1937, 
repentance is being shown, and definite steps towards a 
balanced budget were to be taken. Were it not for the 
outbreak of hostilities with Japan, China’s national 
accounts might at least have been balanced to the point 
where new borrowings and old debt repayments were 
equal to each other. 

The achievement of this last objective is important, if 
only because the new Chinese banking system throws a 
heavy responsibility on the Government. Just as in other 
countries, Chinese modern banks have grown so big that 
their risk has become a public risk. No large-scale bank 
failure was allowed to happen in 1935, although the 
‘‘ man in the street ’’ knew very well which banks were 
facing a crisis, while notes issued by some of the banks 
were occasionally refused by shops. From to-day onwards 
every failure of any of the bigger banks would be con- 
sidered as indicating the inability of the Government to 
assist, and the immediate consequence would be a run 
on all the banks. No Government carrying such a risk 
can afford an unbalanced budget year after year. 

Finally, a new distinction of economic classes is slowly 
emerging from the spread of modern banking. This is 
the distinction between those who have a bank account, 
and those who have not. It is a difference familiar to all 
the West, but difficult to associate with whatever concep- 
tion the West has formed from literature and the arts 
about ‘‘ unchanging ’’ China. 





Financial Notes 


Underwriters and War Risks.—Events iu 
Shanghai and the strange activities of mysterious sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean have led to a rapid raising 
of marine war-risk insurance rates for each of these 
areas. Rates for ships to Chinese ports are unchanged 
from those mentioned in The Economist of August 21 
(page 391), but new schedules were issued at the end of 
last week for goods before shipment from China or for 
fifteen days after discharge in China. Underwriters, 
wherever possible, are exercising their right to make 
new agreements under the ‘‘ forty-eight hour cancelling 
clause.’’ Fortunately, since much can happen in two 
days, the decision last December not to insure for war 
risks on land, except in the United States and Canada, 
leaves only policies agreed before then in operation, 
and these are now few in number. The new rates on 
journeys through the Mediterranean should make in- 
teresting reading in Italy. The limit of the Western 
Mediterranean area of greatest risk has been moved 
east from the line running between Marseilles and 
Tangier to a line roughly from Rome, ‘through 
Pantellaria, to Tripoli. West of that line rates are four 
times as high as to the east, but the whole level has 
been raised and rates double those on ordinary cargo 
vessels have been imposed on tankers. A further sur- 
charge has been put on vessels calling at French ports 
on their way to the East. In the light of recent develop- 
ments, the most startling feature of these changes 1s 
their moderation. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.-- M. Bonnet’s speech 
created a good impression, and the discount on three 
months’ francs has narrowed from Frs. 5 to Frs. 3}, in 
spite of the absence of any support by the French 
Control. The French authorities, however, have had to 
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give some support to the spot rate at Frs. 132%, mainly 
because of rumours that the French Government were 
not entirely agreed over the proposed railway reforms. 
Dollars at one time depreciated to $4.994, but the rate 
has since come back to $4.98. There are reports of 
occasional support by the American authorities, but the 
market has also been helped by the cessation of 
Japanese selling. As regards the outlook, official Ameri- 
can returns show the presence in the United States of 
$171 millions of ‘‘ Far Eastern ’’ balances, but the vital 
question of their distribution between Japanese and 
Chinese ownership is left unanswered. The Shanghai 
rate has been firmer, while Hongkong dollars have re- 
tained the strength imparted to them by transfers of 
Chinese funds to Hongkong. Argentina has decided that 
her exchange position is strong enough to justify the 
repatriation of her gold previously held under ear-mark 
in London. 


* * * 


The Money Market.— Money has been comfort- 
able this week, partly because of the replenishment ot 
bankers’ deposits explained in the following note. 
There has been a fair afternoon demand for loans from 
the clearing banks, but there is no longer any suggestion 
of a reduction in the supply of outside money. The 
clearing banks have been ready buyers of bills at the 
rates previously in force, but although the market 
obtained an allotment of 43 per cent. at last week’s 
tender, they were not ready sellers. This result is better 
from the market’s point of view than some of the recent 
results, but is still not regarded as entirely satisfactory. 


Aug. 5, Aug. 12, Aug. 19, Aug. 26, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 


% % % % 

PE NE eco ccccoceseudenoatensie s 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 4 + 4 
Short loan rate :— 

Clearing banks.............+.. $i-1* $21" $+21* $}1* 

Others lac le tia neinene 4-8 +i 4-3 $8 
Discount rates :— 

Treasury bills ................ 4 4 4 


Three months’ bank bills ute i-% H-*k B-* 

* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 

British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 
The supply of Treasury bills is increasing, the total of 
tender issues having risen since July 31st from £543 to 
{573 millions. This is partly because of the seasonal 
revenue deficit and partly because of a reduction in the 
volume of ‘‘ tap ’’ Treasury bills. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—A further {2.7 millions of 
notes have returned from circulation, and the reserve 
has risen now to {339.6 millions. This brings the Propor- 
tion back to 25.6 per cent., contrasted with 16.6 per 
cent. only three weeks ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Aug. 26, Aug. 4, Aug.11, Aug.18, Aug. 25, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
£ mill. £{ mill. £ mill. { mill. £ mill. 
Issue Department :— 


C8 i ndiicaideretbcdeedes 244-8 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ......... 443-4 503-8 497-9 491-0 488-3 
ing Department :— 
ag ven De Lisdaebbo<cticenes 62-4 23-6 29-8 36-8 39-6 
Public deposits .......... 17-2 9-8 19-0 28-5 25-4 
Bankers’ d i dais 100-9 95-4 93-6 88-5 92.8 
Other deposits ........... 37:8 36-9 36-4 36:5 36:0 
Government securities 84-8 110-2 111-1 107-1 108-8 
Discounts and advances 9-2 6-4 5-9 6-2 4-3 
Other securities ......... 17 20:1 20-3 21-6 19-6 


Proportion ..ecsesseeseees 40° 0% 16°6% 19°9% 23-9% 25.6% 


Public deposits have fallen this week to {25.4 millions, 
after having been raised last week to {28.5 millions by 
the absence on three days of Treasury bill maturities. 
This contraction is a normal movement, as this week 
there were maturities on every day except Monday. 
There is a small reduction in the Bank’s earning assets, 
which offsets the increase in the reserve, but owing to 
the release of funds from public deposits, bankers’ 
deposits have risen by £4.3 millions. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





What Is 


OME fallacies, like old soldiers, never die; _ they 
S simply fade away and re-appear disconcertingly, 
like giants refreshed. In the field of investment, informed 
opinion has lately been coming increasingly to 
the view that the capital of a business ought to be 
measured in terms of earning power rather than past 
expenditure, and that debentures differ from other 
capital obligations only in having a higher nuisance- 
value. Yet British industry this year narrowly escaped 
the levy of the original National Defence Contribution, 
which was based on a computation of capital at adjusted 
original costs, from which debentures were expressly 
excluded. This version of N.D.C. is dead, but lest the 
fallacy it resurrected should go marching on, it may 
be well to examine the rights and wrongs of the question : 
What is Capital? 

Accountants, who differ on many things, are agreed 
on two: that capital must be differentiated from revenue; 
and that for practical purposes it may be sub-divided 
into working capital which is constantly circulating and 
being consumed, transformed and renewed; and into 
fixed capital which is used up much more gradually in 
the process of earning profits. Cash, trade debtors (less 
creditors) and stocks of materials ex natura call for a 
current valuation, but assets like buildings, plant, 
machinery and holdings in subsidiary companies are not 
meant to be realised while a company remains a going 
concern. It will be time to value the ‘‘ Queen Mary ”’ 
at a break-up figure when she goes to be broken up. 
But in the meantime, what figure shall we put on her? 
Shall we enter her at cost, allow, say, a twenty-five year 
life, and keep back enough of the annual earnings to 
reduce her book value to nil on her last voyage? If so, 
we shall finish with exactly the amount of capital with 
which we began; in technical jargon, we shall have 
preserved our capital intact. 

This method of valuing long-lived but not immortal 
assets at ‘* cost less depreciation ’’ is almost universal. 
It is objective in conception and convenient in practice. 
But it has one disadvantage—it does not wholly fit the 
facts. A trading company is not formed primarily to 
return its members’ subscriptions, like a slate club 
or an endowment insurance, at the end of a period. 
Its object is to earn profits and to go on earning them; 
and the keeping intact of its capital is only incidental 
to the main revenue-earning process. If an asset ceases 
to be profit-earning, its capital value is nil, whether 
it has served two or twenty-two years of its estimated 
working life; and if accumulated resources are insuffi- 
cient to replace it, when replacement is necessary, 
by another asset which will earn profits, then by no 
stretch of imagination can ‘‘ capital’’ be said to be 
“* intact.’’ 

The position of debenture holders must needs be 
judged by the same ultimate test of earning power. 
Though they may apply for a receiver to take possession 
of the assets when their interest is unpaid, potential 
ownership of old iron is a right of no particular value. 
What distinguishes one railway from another is not the 
steel of which its rails are composed, but the question 
whether it runs through prosperous country to a busy 
port, or through bankrupt territory to a derelict 
terminus. Foreclosure, as a rule, is the penultimate certi- 
fication of the impairment of true capital value. The real 
security for debenture holders is their priority over other 
capitalist risk-takers in the annual share-out of profits. 
Their foreclosure rights have a value mainly psycho- 
logical; for the interests in charge of a business, who are 
normally ordinary shareholders, may be relied on to 
move heaven and earth before they will allow control to 
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Capital ? 


pass into other hands, by failing to earn and pay their 
debenture service. 

It is precisely this distinction between the “‘physical’’ 
and the ‘‘ earning power ’’ conception of capital which 
makes exact valuation difficult. Clearly, the worth of 
an asset is relative and not absolute. If by ‘‘ good- 
will ’’ we mean the likelihood that profits earned in the 
past will be maintained, reduced or exceeded in the 
future, then an element of goodwill attaches to all capital 
valuation. But this goodwill element is clearly of greater 
moment for fixed assets than for floating assets; for the 
former are expected to be profit-earning, possibly, for 
a generation or more, while the latter pass quickly 
into other hands, and the accuracy or otherwise of their 
valuation is determined, once and for all, by the ‘‘ ordeal 
of the market.’’ Now, the proportion between fixed 
assets and floating assets and, consequently, the risk of 
error in any conventional valuation, varies enormously 
between different companies and different groups of 
trades. In some industries—notably railways, public 
utility industries like gas, electricity and water, and 
the ‘‘ heavy ’’ steel and engineering trades—fixed assets 
must, from the nature of things, represent a high pro- 
portion of total assets. For example, the United Steel 
Companies at June 30, 1936, valued its fixed assets (as 
defined earlier in this article) in its balance sheet at a 
net figure of {8,566,000, while its surplus liquid assets 
were only {2,903,000. For Dorman Long and Company, 
at September 30th last, the figures were respectively 
{8,603,000 and {1,197,000; and for Stewarts and Lloyds 
at December 31st they were {10,311,000 and {2,445,000. 
In many other industries, however, capital is ‘‘ turned 
over ’’ more rapidly, and floating capital, consequently, 
plays a larger part. In the balance sheet of Patons and 
Baldwins, a wool textile company, at April 3oth last, 
fixed assets were valued at {2,529,000, while the liquid 
assets were as much as {2,727,000. The Imperial Tobacco 
Company, on October 31, 1936, showed fixed assets of 
{26,497,000 (including {9,423,000 for goodwill, etc.), 
and net liquid assets of {£32,037,000. In businesses 
wholly or mainly engaged in retail trade, floating assets 
are necessarily large. The banks are an extreme example 
of a different type of business, which obtains the bulk of 
its effective working capital not from shareholders but 
from the deposits of customers. Last December, the Mid- 
land Bank’s fixed assets—i.e. its buildings, etc.—were 
valued at only {8,891,000 out of a balance sheet total of 
£532,712,000. Its shareholders’ capital was {14,248,000, 
but its deposits totalled £479,767,000. ; 

There is yet a different type of enterprise whose capital 
consists predominantly of skill and reputation. A group 
of popular newspapers, for example, may or may not 
own its offices and printing machines; but in either case 
its crucial asset is the goodwill of its readers. The chief 
asset of the vendors of other proprietary articles, such 
as patent foods or medicines, is the willingness of the 
public to buy their products. The business of E. Griffiths 
Hughes, Ltd., which manufactures and markets 
Kruschen Salts and other products, had fixed assets. 
at March 31st last, of only {142,000 against net liquid 
assets of £479,000. All merchanting concerns, again, 
must necessarily have a large proportion of their total 
capital invested, not in tea yt buildings, but in stock- 
in-trade. Even so, their most productive asset, in 4 
business sense, is their knowledge, experience and trade 
connections. 

The conclusions suggested by this review may be 
briefly expressed. If we set out to measure capital, for 
fiscal or any other purpose, we may employ various 
devices, none of which is wholly satisfactory. We may 
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separate short-lived assets and value them at the price 
they will fetch in the market, because they are destined to 
be sold there, We cannot value long-lived assets on the 
same basis, because they are not sold but are gradually 
exhausted in the process of creating saleable assets. If 
we value them at the price we originally paid, we may be 
recording, not their capital worth, but the goodness or 
badness of our bargain; and if we reduce their sub- 
sequent value by amounts based on estimates of their 
working life, our calculations may turn out wholly wrong. 
Even the unhonoured draughtsmen of the original 
National Defence Contribution tacitly recognised that 
capital which was intangible might nevertheless be real, 
for they allowed ‘‘ goodwill’’ to figure in a capital 
valuation when someone had transferred it to someone 
else for a financial consideration. Goodwill in fact, 
valued or unvalued, is present in capital assets of every 
kind. Business genius, situation, and opportunity make 
fixed assets out of bricks, mortar and iron. Even floating 
assets have a goodwill component, for a piano is worth 
less to a breeder of horses than to a piano-dealer. 

The one trait common to all assets is ability to produce 
profits. Whenever a transfer of capital rights is made from 
one party to another, its value is invariably assessed in 
terms of estimated earning power. This holds good when 
a new business is being offered to the public; when a 
fractional part of the ownership of Imperial Chemical 
Industries is being sold from one shareholder to another 
through the Stock Exchange; and when the Inland 
Revenue is not planning N.D.C. but collecting Death 
Duties. Probable future profits are the determinant of 
the price paid for ownership of capital. Conversely, 
when a business has suffered a permanent reduction in 
its earning power, it very properly forgets what it 
originally paid for its capital assets, and writes them 
down to a figure based on their profit-earning potenti- 
alities under the new conditions. 

It would have been a matter of regret if the State had 
lent the weight of its influence to the perpetuation of a 
misleading idea of the nature of business capital. It is 
not merely that any valuation which omits the intangible 
factors will bear hardly on companies and trades in which 
these intangibles are most important. In the past, accoun- 
tants and business men have deliberately refrained from 
making any adequate valuation of goodwill when they 
were drawing up annual accounts, though they have 
invariably allowed for them when they were selling a 
business or offering new shares for cash. But this con- 
servative illogicality has, in practice, made for increased 
liquidity and trade expansion; for goodwill can only be 
written down, or written out, normally, by withholding 
earned profits and ploughing them back into a company’s 
business. The object of the capital valuation required 
under the original N.D.C., however, was not to retain 
but to remove profits. The upshot would seem to be that 
the present system of excluding goodwill from ‘‘capital’’ 
(so long as capital is not being transferred) may be praise- 
worthy when the owners of a business employ it for 
their own satisfaction, but it would be largely inequitable 
if the Treasury were to employ it for the Exchequer’s 
enrichment. 





' Investment 
and 
Company Notes 


Cheerfulness Under Difficulties.—In the early part 
of the week the security markets continued to 
play the réle of Sir Despard Murgatroyd, the victim of 
circumstances. Their attitude towards possibilities in 
Shanghai and China generally was wholly pessimistic. 
Though Far Eastern bonds naturally suffered most, 
home industrial shares and the speculative markets 
generally were dull and dispirited. The rally which 
occurred before the close of business on Wednesday may 





have been due to a belief that Japanese military tactics 
would quickly remove actual hostilities from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Shanghai or merely to the hope 
which, springing eternal, makes every depressed market 
‘* oversold,” sooner or later. At any rate, Far Eastern 
bonds finished three to five points higher on Wednesday 
and the Financial News index of home industrials 
showed a net gain of nearly a point. The week’s home 
railway traffic figures were adjudged unexciting but satis- 
factory, and the decision of the locomotive men to 
grumble, but to accept the Tribunal’s wages award, 
removed the fear of strike action at which the Union's 
earlier communiqué had broadly hinted. Most significant 
of all, the gilt-edged market became perceptibly firm— 
a phenomenon which may portend an early resumption 
of the new corporation borrowing which was unwillingly 
suspended during the holiday period. 


* * * 


Far Eastern Prospects.— Investors must needs 
welcome the ability of the market to find bottom fairly 
quickly after every decline in prices. But the current 
investment outlook, unfortunately, depends less on 
“sentiment ’’’ than on external circumstance. As we 
suggest in a leading article on page 415, the decline in 
home industrial securities may have a wider significance 
in the light of future prospects for trade as a whole. And 
so far as the immediate cause of contemporary depres- 
sion is concerned, it is clear that no early end to Far 
Eastern troubles can be forecast. Japanese control at 
Shanghai would bode ill for Chinese Customs revenue, 
some 70 per cent. of which is normally collected there. 
The Japanese coastal ‘‘ blockade ’’ announcements and 
the decision of well-known British steamship companies 
to avoid the area of hostilities are anything but cheerful 
omens for trade with China. In Japan’s case, it may be 
true that about three-fifths of her sterling obligations are 
Japanese-owned, and that nothing short of a revolu- 
tionary change of government would be likely to 
threaten the willingness and ability of the authorities to 
make annual oversea payments running only into a few 
million pounds. But Japan, by all appearances, is 
embarking on a long adventure, and experience shows 
that there is no bottom limit to a potential fall in foreign 
bond prices when no limit exists to a debtor’s future 
commitments. The course of prices for representative 
Far Eastern securities is shown by the following table : — 










Highest| Highest Fall | Fail 


1937 
1935-37 uly 8, | Aug 12,)/Aug 26,/ from since 
to | Jan.t Tigoy" | 1987 "| 1537 Highest] July 8, 
Aug.24| 44°04) 1935-37] 1937 


Chinese Bonds 


BOOT ...ccccccesesecccesce 105 105 105 92 92 13} 13 

SE TOBS., 055 divi ee, ccense ot 953 95} 80 65} 32 30} 

Pukow Rly., 1908 ...... oof 78: 78 59 40 ast 38 

Nanking Rly............. 90 gv 904 67 45 45 454 
Japanese Bonds 

S% BOOP a .csscccvoesers i 833 724 61 25 aot 

GE % FORD ccceesescccnces 914 838 86 75 634 28 22 


Commercial Securities 
Hong Kong & Shanghai 


Bank $125 ........0..- £1403 | £122 | £118 | £1109 | £97 | £428] £20 


£5 fully paid ......... 17 17 15% 
British American \ 
Tobacco (£1) ........- 6H 6H 6} 


That the market was taking, on the whole, a hopeful view 
of Far Eastern possibilities before the present trouble 
broke out is clearly suggested by the fact that on 
July 8th quotations for Chinese and Japanese bonds 
alike were at or near the highest points of the last few 
years. 


* * * 


Wall Street Hangs Back.—Wall Street’s depres- 
sion continues and prices are still drifting downwards in 
a narrow market. The end of the Congressional session 
has not brought the relief expected, and market men 
have a new fear of an emergency session before the 
end of the year. The last hours of the dead session saw 
the passage of the Tax Bill, which closely followed the 
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lines of the Committee’s report; but the event had no 
influence on the markets. The effect on the vast majority 
of foreign investors in Wall Street will be negligible, 
since the 10 per cent. withholding tax is to be continued 
as at present for incomes from American sources up to 
$21,600. The main object of the Bill seems to be to 
catch those Americans who had formed personal holding 
companies and adopted other methods to avoid taxation. 
The dominant influences in Wall Street at the moment 
are threefold. The first is dislike of the New Deal, which 
has been reinforced by the apparent success of the con- 
servatives in Congress in defeating the Supreme Court 
proposals, and by the President’s recent statement that 
the fight mus. be continued. The second derives directly 
from the controls imposed by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and indirectly from the strong 
dislike of operators for the Commission and its works. 
The third influence i: the war in China and the potential 
‘‘ damage ’’ to American business if the neutrality law 
is applied. 
* * * 


With so much to trouble its mind, Wall Street is 
unable to find comfort from the state of trade, which, 
according to most reports, is thriving. Farm income is 
still growing, the total for July being higher than for 
any July since 1929. The cotton growers are apparently 
to have their econorically unjustified cash dole from the 
Treasury, and their purchasing power will be sub- 
stantially increased. The Federal Reserve Banks of 
Atlanta and Chicago have reduced their discount rates 
from 2 per cent. to 14 per cent.—an action whose 
significance is symbolic rather than practical. But the 
dourness of Wall Street is shown by the thorough 
way in which it ignores such symptoms and seizes 
rather on the estimate of Jron Age that orders in the 
steel industry are not coming forward quite so rapidly as 
had been hoped. And as yet there is no sign of any 
change in the market’s mood. 


* * * 


Radio Share Prospects.—The blaze of publicity 
which surrounds the annual Wireless Exhibition at 
Olympia usually has only a faint reflection in the 
market for Radio shares. This year, for a number of 
reasons (which are discussed in a Note of the Week 
on page 420), investment interest is definitely sub- 
normal. The trade is obviously trying to achieve some 
measure of stability, external and internal, after 
suffering, in large measure, the growing-pains of a new 
industry. The goal, however, is not yet in sight and in 
the meantime the choice of the ordinary investor with- 
out specialised sources of information naturally tends 
to fall on those. companies which have shown some 
success in negotiating their difficulties in the past. 
Electric and Musical Industries falls into this class; 
in certain respects, indeed, it stands alone. Radical 
changes have been effected, more than once in the past, 
in the nature of the company’s principal product, but 
each time a substantial interest has been maintained in 
the superseded products. But while E.M.I. is the largest 
concern in the industry, it has never left far behind its 
younger, and sometimes more vigorous, rivals. In tele- 
vision the company now holds the leading place, and if 
television is eventually to become a sound, paying pro- 
position E.M.I. may be expected to obtain its fair share 
of the resulting profits. The recently inaugurated house- 
hold appliance business is doing well, and the revival of 
demand for gramophone records (most marked in the 
United States) should be an important source of addi- 
tional revenue. Moreover, the company is reputed to 
have a small—but potentially large—armament interest 
which is at once an added attraction and a certain 
safeguard. At current prices E.M.I. ros. ordi shares 
offer a yield of 44 per cent., which is about half the 
average rate for the radio group. 


* * * 


The shares of the other wireless set manufacturers are 


tather more speculative. Despite, or perhaps because 
of, their high yields of 8 and 9 per cent., most of them 
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are unsuitable for the investor who is not prepared to 
watch developments closely. Pye, which now has a 
fairly long and successful history, may be expected to 
maintain earnings in the immediate future. There 
appears to be some justification for the view that the 
recent fall in the shares of E. K. Cole has been over- 
done. The company is energetically developing the 
bakelite side of the business, which may help to com- 
pensate for fluctuations in radio profits. For the more 
adventurous investor there are the newer concerns, such 
as Philco, which as a public company has made a pro- 
mising start. But, taken by and large, the long-term 
investment outlook for the radio set manufacturing 
industry is as obscure to-day as ever in the past. 


* * * 


Cable and Wireless Recovery.—When Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) reorganised its capital and started a 
new chapter in its eventful story, the future began to 
appear brighter than at any time since the world slump 
first played havoc with all conceptions of *‘ standard 
revenue.’’ The excellent traffic receipts of the early 
months of 1937 encouraged the market’s tendency to 
adopt the view that the directors’ suggestion of a 4 per 
cent. ordinary dividend was over-conservative; but in 
May, Mr Denison-Pender pricked the incipient bubble 
by foreshadowing the need for larger appropriations 
from revenue for special purposes. What, in fact, is the 
trend of current revenues? The answer is given by the 
attached chart, which shows movements in comparable 
traffic receipts for each month since 1930 (the actual 
figures are set out in detail on page 451), and has a 
supplementary twelve months’ moving average : — 


CABLE AND WIRELESS—-TRAFFIC INDEX NUMBERS 
(Monthly receipts reduced to daily averages) 
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The index is closely correlated with the trend of inter- 
national trade. Recovery began at about the same tume 
as general trade improvement, but proceeded only at a 
very slow pace until the latter part of 1936, since when 
it has made up in vigour what it lacked in speed. The 
average index for January-July, 1937, is 81.3, which 1s 
the best since 1930, and is 10 points above the corre- 
sponding average in 1936. Assuming in 1937 the same 
proportion between the yearly average and the January- 
July average as existed in 1936, the index for the year 
would be about 84}. Though that figure is somewhat 
below the 87.8 canvassed in our article in The Economist 
of June 5th last (page 574), we have no reason to revise 
the estimate given on that occasion of earnings of about 
9 per cent. on the new ordi stock, before allowing 
for the incalculable factor of special provisions. 


* * * 


The official estimate of a 4 per cent. distribution seems 
almost certain to be a minimum figure, though ~ 
actual percentage will be more than usually dependen 
on policy. Meanwhile, the directors have p - 
carry out their declared intentions. Earnings arrears 














having been replaced by the issue of funded income 
stock under the scheme, interim distributions on the 
preference stock are being resumed, for the first time 
since 1931, with a half-yearly payment to September rst 
of 2} per cent. A similar rate is to be paid by Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company, who distributed 7 per 
cent. for the year 1936, but have not made any 
interim payment since 1928. It has been decided not to 
fill the vacancy on the board of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) caused by the death of the Marchese Marconi, 
and a resolution has been passed limiting the size of the 
board to a membership of 15, with a minimum of 8. 
Clearly, the great undertaking is progressively setting 
its house in order, and, with the growth of world trade, 
its immediate prospects are brighter than at any time 
since the great depression. 


* * * 


Triplex Safety Glass Report.—Since the announce- 
ment of the dividend the market has marked down the 
ros. shares of Triplex Safety Glass by 3s. 3d. to 67s. 3d. 
The full report does not provide any new source of 
encouragement to stockholders, although it reveals a 
position in every way sound and progressive. The 
trading profit has increased from {162,541 to {250,820, 
the 35 per cent. dividend absorbing almost the whole 
of the increased earnings. The balance sheet reveals 
no significant change apart from an increase from 
£47,803 to {£462,983 in the holding of investments 
--a change balanced, per contra, by the increase of 
capital. It would appear that the company has found 
some difficulty, so far, in employing the new funds which 
it has obtained. The following table shows the changes 
in the profit and loss account : — 


Years to June 30 
1935 1936 1937 


£ £ £ 
Tradimg BEOGt ......cccccccccccesceees 126,392 162,541 250,820 
QUE TD iva scelicsccscscccseests 5,217. 14,792 ~—s:11,770 
Total income. .....,.....00scccccseeerene 131,909 177,333 262,590 
PONG si cacccsbngphavercadheceveqesciesecse 850 1,350 1,500 
Depreciation, obsolescence ....... 20,578 30,020 26,001 
TERUG, a cesisen se pibicss-cedeecceneece 25,000 40,000 75,500 
Employees’ profit sharing ......... ope 12,763 21,802 
Ordinary shares :— 
E MORE .oicid iced 85,481 93,200 137,787 
sarned { ey RA 1 Hanis 56-1 61-1—s 867" 
Paid J AMOUNT -eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 46,500 91,500 = 131,250 
T {Per CORE, spraccccoseccecece 30 60 35* 
BO GERI pages ceeswen segs csvncasese 50,000 ses ose 
Carried forward  ............cceeeeees 3,335 6,163¢ 12,343F 
* Capital increased from £200,000 to £500,000. + After 


taking profit on sale of investments of £1,023 in 1935 and £1,128 
in 1936 and a loss of £357 in 1937. 


The company’s high prosperity is not wholly accounted 
for by the increase in motor output. To fluctuations in 
the demand for motor cars, of course, the sales of safety 
glass must be highly sensitive. But much of the spec- 
tacular profit increase of the last five years is due to 
the substitution of safety glass for ordinary glass, a sub- 
stitution now partially enforced by statute. In 1936-37 
the company derived a large part of its profits from the 
compulsory fitting of safety-glass windscreens to pre- 
1932 cars. Factors like this, however, are non-recurring. 
In future, the company’s progress may depend more 
directly upon the trend of motor sales than in the imme- 
diate past—and that trend is not, at the moment, wholly 
certain, 
* * * 


Platt Brothers Scheme.—At the last meeting of 
Platt Brothers and Company (Holdings), Ltd., Sir Walter 
Preston promised shareholders a capital reorganisation 
scheme. Its terms have now been published, and seem 
likely to encounter keen criticism from preference share- 
holders. The scheme is designed to eliminate seven years 
arrears of second preference dividend and (somewhat 
unnecessarily) to simplify the capital structure. At 
present the company has a capital of £3, 10,160, com- 
posed of {1,236,720 of 4} per cent. first preference shares, 
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some £618,360 of 7 per cent. second preference shares, 
and {1,855,080 ordinary shares. The scheme consoli- 
dates the two preference issues into one 5 per cent. issue 
of equal amount. Thus the first preference shareholders 
gain $ per cent. in dividend at the cost of some dilution 
of their priority rights, and the second preference share- 
holders lose 2 per cent. income but gain priority. In the 
last decade, the company has only three times earned 
enough to cover the new combined preference dividend. 
Unless prospects now are very much improved, there- 
fore, the first preference shareholders are, in effect, being 
asked to sacrifice part of their security for the benefit 
of the second preference shareholders. If prospects are 
permanently improved, then the sacrifice of dividend 
on the second preference shares is disproportionately 
large. Indeed, only the ordinary shareholders have cause 
for undiluted satisfaction. Gross preferential dividends 
will be reduced by £6,183, while arrears of second 
preference dividend, totalling £302,996, are to be can- 
celled in exchange for the surrender of 10 per cent. of 
the equity to the second preference shareholders. The 
equity-for-arrears principle is sound in itself, but the 
ceded share appears to be wholly insufficient considera- 
tion for the sacrifice. Actually, the second preference 
holder will be worse off for future dividends, than before, 
if earnings fall below {217,000—a level which has not 
been approached since 1927. The Board’s statement that, 
if the scheme is adopted, the company will be able next 
May to pay a small ordinary dividend, unintentionally 
emphasises the main objection to the scheme—that 
preferential shareholders are being asked to make sub- 
stantial sacrifices merely to benefit ordinary share- 
holders. 


* * * 


A Russian Loan Repayment.—Some investors in 
pre-Soviet Russian loans are, it appears, to have their 
patience rewarded. Providence has appropriately 
favoured first those who still hold certificates of 
the {1,000,000 Holy Synod of the Empire of Russia 
7 per cent. sterling Loan. This loan was issued with 
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the guarantee of the Russo-Asiatic Bank, in 1916, to 
enable the Synod to replenish its stores of candles which 
had been depleted by the damming of the flow of German 
wax. Sometime at the end of 1917—the precise date is 
unknown—both the service of the loan and the Russian 
headquarters of the guarantors ceased to exist, the 
surviving branch of the Bank in Hongkong being 
regrettably unable to meet its obligations. Now, how- 
ever, it has gone into liquidation and Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills and Co., as vigilant guardians of the stockholders’ 
rights, have recovered the sum of £20,535. From this they 
are taking the modest sum of {532 to cover their ex- 
penses in the matter over the last twenty-one years. 
From the balance, 2$ per cent. is to be paid to stock- 
holders as a capital distribution, and a sum of 
{54 19s. 1d. will be carried forward for contingencies. 
Thus has bread—or wax—cast upon the waters returned 
6d. in the pound after many days. 


* * * 


William Baird’s Progress.—The latest earnings 
of this iron and coal undertaking show an improvement 
of nearly 40 per cent. The interests of the undertaking 
within the sphere of the heavy industries are varied. 
They include, besides coal and coke, pig iron, cement 
and certain by-products; but the general improvement 
has produced something much more than the stability 
which Mr R. L. Angus a year ago hoped in the long run 
for a business with varied products and a relatively 
small dependence on export markets. The increase in 
profits of over {12,000 has, as we show in the following 
table, been conservatively employed. 


Years ended May 31 


1935 1936 1937 
| £ f £ 

Trading profits ...........s:0000+ 308,612+ 310,480 432,734} 
Wapentethee: <...ccccnsseossesosee 40,375 40,300 65,000 
Tax and property provisions... 40,500 65,000 110,000 
Interest fees, etc. ............... 53,469 45,650 39,646* 
Ordinary stock :—4 

a0 ciscsscsissevesvevveavevsws 174,268 159,530 218,088 

OUR Si ii SiAtciitrrRikanre 138,20 141,644 181,815 

Ba N0E Hn cccscccessscscvsnses 7-6 11-3 15-6 

ETL 2s. ceinesenenanepiarennsmpen 6 10 13 
Caney TRUER, ocsicnss cite ctiisecis 71,015 88,901 125,174* 


+ After adjustment for tax. { After contingencies. * Before 
charging fees. § Ordinary capital {2,972,000 in 1934-35, and 
£1,857,625 thereafter. 


Depreciation provision has been generously increased by 
over 60 per cent. and provision for tax (including N.D.C.) 
in a still greater proportion. Despite the 3 per cent. 
addition to the dividend, the margin of earnings over 
payments is doubled. As in previous years no allocation 
is made to general reserve from revenue, but the carry 
forward receives a substantial addition, and now exceeds 
6 per cent. on the share capital. The balance sheet, 
shows only minor changes. 


* * * 


Braithwaite and Company.—The accounts for the 
year ended March 31st last of this constructional 
engineering and bridge-building company provide 
evidence of the spread of prosperity to firms which did 
not do particularly well in the earlier years of trade 
recovery. In 1934-35 profits were {5,026, they then rose 
to £27,328, and for the latest year have jumped to 
£44,103. Last year nothing was put to depreciation, 
since shares in a subsidiary were written down from re- 
serves, but this year {7,325 has been allocated. Tax 
interest and fees reduce the remainder to £26,573. Out 
of this the directors propose to pay one year’s preference 
dividend, gross, amounting to £8,437. This raises the 
carry-forward to £24,186, a sum nearly sufficient to pay 
off the three years of arrears on the preference shares, 
dating from 1934-37. But the company is in an appar- 
ently illiquid position, with debts to bankers and sundry 
creditors of over {250,000, against floating assets of 
£324,000; and the decision to conserve its cash is doubt- 
less well-advised. The directors report that the order 
book is in a more prosperous condition than for some 
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years, and provided the company does not suffer too 
much from the shortage of steel, the next accounts 
should show further progress. 


* * * 


Port of London Finances.—Except during two 
years of depression there has since the war been a steady 
increase in the net tonnage of vessels using London 
docks. The Port Authority meanwhile has continued to 
raise the quality as well as the quantity of its service. 
In addition to structural improvements, progress has been 
made with electrification in recent years, and work has 
now been put in hand in connection with a development 
scheme to be divided into six stages and costing in all 
{12 millions, Unused borrowing powers do not much 
exceed {4 millions, so, as announced last March, autho- 
rity is to be sought for an increase in the present per- 
mitted total of stocks of £45 millions. The latest accounts 
reflect this policy of improving dock facilities generally, 
for in the past financial oe capital expenditure was 
£339,116 against £288,558, and issues from the main- 
tenance and renewal fund were £162,796, or more than 
double those for the previous year. The amount avail- 
able (after all other expenses and redemption funds) for 
allocations to the maintenance fund and general reserve 
fell, however, from £206,166 to £99,385, and {£100,000 
was provided for these reserves, against {200,000. 
Although total revenue rose from {5,668,279 to 
£5,786,938, expenses increased in a greater proportion, 
so that net revenue of £1,533,726 represented a decline 
of £52,000, added to which income tax required a further 
£46,000. General activity in the docks is substantially 
more concerned with imports than with exports, but it is 
significant that between the latest year and 1932-33 
(the worst period for the Authority) the tonnage of 
import goods handled increased by 15 per cent., and 
that of export goods by nearly one-half. 


* * * 


Company Results of the Week and Meeting .—For 
the summer season, the week has produced a good 
number of interesting results, and our usual analysis of 
profit and loss accounts on page 451 comprises some six- 
teen further companies. The market responded well 
to the Staveley Coal and Iron dividend announcement 
of tax-free payments of a 7 per cent. final dividend plus 
a 2} per cent. bonus, making 12} per cent. for the year 
against 9 per cent. free of tax. Sheepbridge Coal and 
Iron had previously declared an annual dividend at 
the same rate (10 per cent.) as before, but tax free 
instead of less tax. Brightside Foundry profits of £69,502 
are almost doubled; in addition to the increase in divi- 
dend from 15 per cent. to 22} per cent., a 50 per cent. 
capital bonus is payable. Lochgelly Iron and Coal 
earnings of {59,089 are £3,500 higher, but although 
higher prices were realised, costs of production are rising 
also, and the results have been adversely affected by 
strikes. Among companies who are newcomers, Trojan 
(Holdings) have earned {19,589 in their first fifteen- 
month period, but refer to difficulties in getting de- 
livery of new plant, etc. Trading profit of Austin 
Veneer and Panel was {£23,742 for the year (com- 
paring with {15,403). Among the larger miscellaneous 
companies, Carter and Company are increasing their 
dividend from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent., and 
Meccano, Limited, from 2} per cent. to 7 per cent., tax 
free. Net profits of the latter company are £33,668, 
against {27,684, but gross trading profit was some 
£9,500 lower. The week’s important dividend announce- 
ments include the repetition by Pinchin Johnson of a 
7% per cent. interim, payable on a capital increased by 4 
I in 10 bonus. Debenhams announce net profits of 
£580,754 against £558,263, and a dividend of 20} 
against 16% per cent. Initial Services have made record 
profits of {277,693 (a rise of £32,217) and again pay 
25 per cent.; it is pro to issue new shares to 


members on bonus terms (at par) in the ratio of one for 
five held. The expectation of growing business in electr- 
cal goods other than lamps was discussed by Mr John 
Ismay at the second annual meeting of Ismay Industnes. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET: SEPTEMBER 7 


ACCOUNT: SEPTEMBER 9 


It is holiday time in the markets, but a holiday severely dis- 
turbed by calamities in the Far East and the growing tension 
in Europe. The City has been none too sure of the economic 
outlook for many weeks now, and this fresh dose of uncertainty, 
added to the customary inertia of August, brought business 
to a very low ebb. Conditions only brightened up in mid- 
week when the first alarms had moderated and a series of good 
reports and traffics gave grounds for greater, though still very 
restrained, optimism. 

Gilt-edged have been a pleasant contrast to the foreign bond 
market. The turnover has not been great, but the trend of 
prices under the influence of a plentiful supply of money has 
been satisfactory. A general rise in irredeemable stocks on 
Tuesday spread on Wednesday to the whole range with rises 
of the order of $ or 4. The new Essex scrip was restored to 
par, but on Thursday the trend was again easier. 

The sudden collapse of Chinese and Japanese issues and their 
equally sudden rally which started on Tuesday are discussed 
in a note on p. 437. But these were not the only foreign 
bonds in the doldrums. The dispute with Czechoslovakia 
reacted unfavourably on Portuguese securities, and General 
Metaxas’ appeal for sacrifices in the cause of armaments was 
badly received by investors in Greece. Both the Dawes and 
the Young Loans have fallen without interruption on a gloomy 
interpretation of the business outlook in Germany. On the 
other hand, M. Bonnet’s speeches have left French issues very 
much firmer than before. Brazilians were depressed. 

Home rails on a balance of forces—poor traffics and the union’s 
acceptance, grudging as it was, of the wage award—have 
tended to decline. Prior charges and London Transport issues 
were weak at one moment, but they too joined in the mid-week 
rally. Among foreign rails, reports of much-needed rain caused 
Argentine issues to recover some earlier losses. American issues 
have closely followed movements in Wall Street, but in general 
little interest has been shown. 

Industrial shares have sagged most of the week, principally 
under the influence of the war in China; in mid-week there 
was a day of improvement, but later prices turned downward 
again. The iron and steel group were prominent in the 
temporary revival, and Whitehead were consistently firm 
throughout. Staveley Coal and Iron shares also gained on 
the increased dividend distribution. The motor group were 
irregular, but Standard were in demand on a record order from 
Australia, and Morris benefited from the introduction of 
the new models. The Aircraft section was ignored. Electrical 
equipment shares were an irregular market, with a strength- 
ening of tone in mid-week. 

The stores group was neglected, but catering issues were 
somewhat firmer with Unilever in good demand. J. and P. 
Coats were supported in an inactive textile market, and the 
rayon group were better in mid-week, on prospects of increased 
rayon prices. Most of the time banking shares found an 
indifferent market, with individual issues affected by the 
China war. The shipping group were steady at first, but 
sagged on the warning of the Chairman of the P. and O. on 
rising costs. Conditions in the miscellaneous industrials 
section followed the general trend, without any outstanding 
features. 

The oil market was quiet, with prices satisfactorily main- 
tained. Interest naturally centred round Mexican Eagles, 
though nothing new of sufficient and definite importance 
emerged to alter the general trend of quotations. Early in 
the week, a favourable influence was the granting of two 
drilling licences by the Mexican Government. Prices sagged 
on profit-taking, but became firmer on the report that the 
Governments of interested companies would make repre- 
‘sentations to Mexico. Demand for the leaders, particularly 
Burmah Oil and Anglo-Iranian, was well sustained, and in 
common with other sections prices improved in mid-week. 
Rubber shares were quiet and uninteresting, and were only 
‘slightly affected by Wednesday’s surprise rally. There was 
no selling pressure, holders having little inducement to realise 
‘at present levels, but buyers were so scarce that prices were 
unduly sensitive to the smallest degree of selling. Recovery 
un the tea shares market continued. The new account began 
briskly, and stimulated by the satisfactory auction prices, 
activity was at a greater level than for some months, being 
testricted only by occasional shortage of supplies. Ceylon 


pedo ee market being far more interested in 


Without any definite news to show which way to jump, 
and continuing to be faced with a bewildering assortment of 
international troubles, the mining market was particularly 
quiet. A certain amount of interest shown early in the week 
in West Rand issues (chiefly as a result of the favourable 
West Wits. borehole report) hardly served to lend colour to 
a drab Kaffir market. Otherwise, gold shares and base metals 
were alike neglected, though Rhodesian copper issues were 
firm. The next session was, if anything, worse, even the 
sporadic good features of Monday no longer being apparent. 
In common with other markets, a noticeably more cheerful 
tendency emerged on Wednesday, although it was more a 
question of sentiment than actual activity. Firmer prices 
all round were accompanied by a display of interest in diamond 
shares, and a renewed demand for Rhodesian copper issues. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


| Aug. 19 | Aug. 20 | Aug. 23 | Aug. 24 | Aug. 25| Aug. 26 


Approximate total of bar- 
gains recorded in S.E. List 6,265 7,530 7,225 6,230 6,235 5,900 
Corresponding day 1936 ...... 8,258 8,489 9,647 7,903 8,470 8,347 


ares 
(July 1, 1935=100)......... 113-0 112-7 112-0 112-0 112-8 112-7 
Index of 20 Fixed Interest 


Securities (1928= 100)...... 126-7 126-8 126-7 126-6 126:6 | 126-6 


Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 
Lowest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23), 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 
Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 108-6 (July 5); Fixed Interest 126-5 (Feb. 28). 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


This price index of 177 industrial ordinary shares stood 
on Tuesday last at 83-5, compared with 83-8 a week ago 
and 83-0 a month ago. The corresponding percentage yields 
are 4-37, 4-34 and 4-37. A selection of the separate indices 
follows :— 

















Prices % ° 

(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) wae th 

Group . 
(and No. of Securities) Month | Week This Month | Week | This 
ago ago week ago ago week 

(July 27,| (Aug. 17,| (Aug. 24,] (July 27,| (Aug. 17,|(Aug. 24, 

1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 
Building materials (5)......... 91-2 91-0 88-9 5-93 5-95 6-10 
SANIT cpadahcdedinpendnssasan 119-7 123-0 125-9 3-78 3-67 3°68 
Iron and steel (12) ............ 75°7 78-6 77:2 5-04 4:90 4-99 
Motors (5) ......... 49-1 53-2 51-8 4:97 4-59 4-71 
Home rails (4) .............00006 83-7 79.4 78-5 2-60 2-83 2-85 
Stores and catering (17) ...... 74°6 74:9 75-7 3-89 3-89 3°85 
Breweries and distilleries (21) | 145-2 146-4 145-4 4-40 4°30 4-32 








NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Pricrs have moved irregularly downward this week, under 
the depressing influence of Wall Street’s own fears of 
Washington, which continue unabated by the closing of the 
session of Congress. Criticism of the regulations of the SEC 
are outspoken and further cause for caution, if not gloom, is 
found in the war in China. Added to these troubles, the 
market still holds to its belief that business activity will not 
be maintained through the autumn. Monday saw a sharp 
downturn after a slight recovery toward the end of the previous 


(Continued on page 444) 


(OLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


“For almost a century skilled craftsmen have been 
tending, maturing and blending tobaccos for Rattray’s 
in Perth; their Virginian blends—Old Gowrie and al 
o’ the Wynd—are known the World over for their 
fineness—their unique flavour. Rattray’s tobaccos 
continue to be blended by hand by skilled 

craftsmen who love and understand their art. 


Price : 20/8 per Ib., post paid. Send 5/2 for sample, 
} Ib. tin, post free. Export: 22/8 per 2 Ibs., plus post. 
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Rattray’s Hal o’ the Wynd Tobacco is = 
the full-bodied strength of Old Gowrie. 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks quoted 
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| 4) | 1a)’ Do. 4% Ist Pref. Stk. 724x172 | - 4) 511 1] — 98/9 "3 (0) He ’s Cape 430 
ot | Nil(c)} 14) LMS. p PR ccvccece | 32 | 32 - | 318 3) 3 68/- iy t ) Si (H. & G.) £1 4.0 3F 
7i 4c) | 4c) 4% Pref. Stk. 1923 76x} 76 |~ 4) 5 5 3/) Bef! 76/- ) Stance (i. & 0 3 
80 || 2@){ 26) 4% Pref. Stk. ......... io = — 4) 417 7) 1186 eae | eal eee 415 3 
274 | 218) Nill)! dc). Def. Stk. ...... 23 | 23 - | 2 3 3/|| 72/9) s7/6 I Taylor Walker Ord. 412 0 
Br 5(c) a) Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.| 925x! 924 | 5 8 3) 48/- zis aylor Cain :% 
i 106 | 2$(a)} 24(0) ple. 5% Pret. Stk... | 113 | 113} | | 48 o| z1/6 | 2 a a} | Waleer (2) & B. Cote 41 
H m. ys. | = le 
29 | 16 | Ni | Na | An ta Stk. | 20 | 20 | ... | . | 7R(b) Aitied Irontoundess ft * wil : 
17 % |} NJ | Nd | BA& Ord. Stk. 11 M + | Mi | 88/- “| es 4p at ee 
24 Nil | Nil | B.A.Gr.Sthn. Ord. Stk. | 24 24h] + t } Ni || aap By 1 aanet, Anthcacite £1 . as 
31g | 20 Nil | Nil || B.A. Western Ord. Stk.)| 21 | 21) | —. Nil || 55/6 asp! 4(a) oi) ~ is 
225 || Nil | Nil | C. Argentine Ord. Stk. |) 24 | 4]... Nil || 19/43) 8/1 | Thc) | 10(c Beliwinn ¢/- -.... dations Mt 
6} | 4 || Nil | Nil | C. Uruguay Monte V +) it bl Ni | ime) 126 ) Ta) | Demon Hematite 4 0 Of 
oe) af S| SP | Gen recor waz) E) Xt 85) BE | 15) | 0b) Beeman bers 317 $f 
a 2(c) | 2(e) || Costa Rica Ord. Stk... | 34 | 34 - | $17 9] 43 | 37/6 Pla) Quttartoy Co. Ond. (2 ats 
194 “Ot | Nil | Nil | Entre Rios Ord. Stk. . ie. .., Nil jj 17/74 11/10) 34(c) Laird 5/ ie 
46 | 23 | Nil | Nil | Do. Com Pret Ste. aah | 24) m sa{t hac I ae 7 Gelveies Ord. we su ¢ 
Ni i eee : pee 1 > { 4 
vi sort Nil Na { Nitrate Rlys. (£10)...... 52/6 | 52/6 |- ... Nil | a1 | 76/6 I a) }1 Cory, William, Ora. 2 3 : 
% T3(d) | San Paulo Ont Six. o- | 87h i 5 15 7+) 62/-| 41/6 i c) ) seen aes 3 : 
2eyo | 19/45/| ae) | “10 || Taltal Riy. Ord. £5... 226 | 226| .. | 4 9 0 80/3 | , 1 Do. Pref. 3 
St tt | 8S Nil || Utd. Havana Ord. St 3 a il | $7 , Fiat yield. 
“ oc eh if Yield worked on redemp en 
(k) Yield on 38% basis. (h) Yield on 1 (mi) Based on payment of 24%. (n) ee Free of Income Tax. 
(e) Paid in currency. (v 5 ee nee on b of 12/1-2%, (w) Yield basis value. (¢) Scrip 
(g) Interest reduced to 44%. (i) Interest reduced to 5%. (y) Yield basis of face value. 
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Prices, 
Year 1937 | 
fag. 28 ] Dies i 
u ‘| Dividends 
sive |i Name o || Price, | Price, 
eee f Sec j | Price, it 
High-| Low urity | Aug | Aug. | Rise | vi venake | 
i Qe H 8By | 38) | | Ange | Yer tee? | Lest two | 
aii “sm ilIron, Coal \ 1937 | Fall oe | “Aug. 25, || Divi two | 
37/6 29 rg 4 e) 5 Sic.—cont | {} inclusive I Name Price, ; 
His | | $0) | 20 | Herd Calitt “ee | es Taare | Big] tow | OO | en Aug Aug. Rise | Yield 
18/- | 14/- 6/3 | — 419 9 || "ear 8, | 25, | 
16/3 Ws Nite sa/9 36/3 | wee | / Nil 9 } iE os mE) Ba 1937 1937 | Fall Aug. 25, 
8 || a ie y as 2 5 2) ge Sree | 
52/6 | 44 c) || R ca 5/6 | 16/- | +6 25 0/1| 3 | E | oan | sla | 77 : 
tile | 37) | a) | |S | 2518 | 28/6 | éd/ 3 2 6|| Sse ‘s-| 7 dia) | 80) Bowel Deferred ft se | 3814 | 52/6 |. Hes i 
57/6 | 47/6 ara) (b) | Ss Coll Cl & In. I i a 24/9; -" | 5 510]| 55/6 44/33) 7 74(a) | i By | Bri ters Paper ills (1 25/- 2/0 |}~7td| 41 3 
3/3 | 48 ste) | ‘ele | St iris Ord | 44 | 4313 | ig! Sat Oil nog onl t 7H) | 104) | Brush Aeroplane isfi | 20/-| ise | 1/3) 9 :.$ 
a s2/3 | ie se | Siel ton }B Ord } = ani: oe | 316 24) 198/9| oie’ Oe 1206) Beth Math £1 | sare | oe} V3} 912 0 
43/44) 35/- | b) | Stavele works ral \ “ni 30/— | . 49 8 i| | 7 | a 8(d) Bri -Amer Toba eeeee 37/6 a7) + 1/3 | 312 
17/- “a 430) HS | oe nd Lioyds £1 | 61/3 62/~ ac Oe DS 8#| 4 S4(c) i 2}(a) H & Wir. A oa” 105/74 103/9 | +i 3 $ 0 
28/1 Na ie — (Troms ter £1.. 42/6 | 42/6 | +94} 4 3 OF 23/14; 12/6 30(b) | 15(a) olding 54% Pi R4 | 1/1015 2 of 
eecccce > Andi Peat | a Carreras “ Pf. =? 83; — 219 6 
10/- OL 5 | (Richard) (6/6) | 33/9x| 32/6 | —j)3| 3 10 & 25/- | 17/9 (a) 174(6)), Cole a> Oa. coe | heme fant 
$129}, $764 8(c) | sa) | Un. ren , John, {1. 14/- | 14/3 | 4 3! 410 o|| 63/9 | 45/— | Nil(c) | 20(c) | C (E. K.) Ord. 5/ oe 6x | +13 | 5 3 
34/6 27/108) Nil Nil | U.S 1 (S.A.) Ord. 5/- | 20/- | 20/- | +3d' 7 0 38/6 | 32/- 10(c) | 10(c) | rittall Manuf, Ord. $ | 13/6 | 16/3 +M i 4 ° 
5(b) | 2 tates Stee i- |, 8/- | 9 || 80 y— || 8(c) | De Havillan di-ll ise | it | tent © Oe 
mt 29/0 | 8 | | Tole) | Waited Stat Con Ora “|S | sitsy) —s3 3°33 27/6'| 19/4) 124(e) Ste} | Bore and Aircraft C1] 4 47/6 | 47/6 | ~od| 310 3 
49/44 40/104 | rs | 24(a) | Ward hen A eitictecene i. | 31/6 | “— na > || 33/8 | 30/4 |) 128(€); 10(c) ee Rane or) wel sael © SS 
1586/3 | 112/6 ‘124e) sah} ed a + | 31/6 | 31/6 | 415 0 eas 17/- 50) | 80(6) | Ever ee ag i6j- 43/9 | anit) $8 8 
j | | rs . ; 991 . : 
2 62/6 || 10(e) =i) Yin a8 et ie 2 9 | 4s 1Of- || Sate) 80) Fairey Aviation a) 92/6 | 3d 1 0 
/14) 6 : BN secon jj 125/— | 130/-| + ato o|| samt os ° 6 ames) & 9/6 196 | | 618 
i atl 44 - | = ‘meen ee 70) o|t | § 2 o || aut 25/6" (a) Nile) pray: = Ord fi, al 120" ae. £2 é 
6/74\ Nil | a || Beedford Devens 21)” ' | 459) 4 f- | 43 2015) | 0(b) | Ge rit. (10/-).. 20/— | 120 ; 340 
19/6 | 99 | Nit | Ni ae eed Bree fb... | ye} 76) .. | i a ae ais) | Gennes | 89] 88h a | 433 
| 10(c) | 1 | Calico Pri -)| 7/10 —3d Ni | S7shi 13$(d) || Harrisons & -) soj-| 6 x! | ss 
55/ 0 l 7 } 5 / 5 Cc i § | § 
S59 | Sah) 10) i ea coe ee: | 38° oy 210) aS/St $1104, le) Nile) Home & & ecros Det (fi)| 1349/19 | | 3 3 9 
38/3 | 39 ie) | AUG) | Enalish Swe Cia. Zi | sae | soe | at ul “tanh set zie) $40) [Imperial irwaye A | 85 | Sex sie] 4 4 
33/- Nil | Fine Co’ 1. if + 6d » 0 5 /9 Nil Imperial ays 1 3 ! 9} +64 on 0 
69/3 | 56/3 |) (0 a) || Linen tton Spinners 43/1} 43/14) 316 ¢ 94; 7 (c) | Nil(c) | I Chem. Ord. 34/4) 34/44 qd; _ Nil 
23/9 | 16/6 ne (ce) f12 (| Paton & Ba Stk. ( fi Sere! | 9/9 | —34 4 13 0 $75 $54)¢ y74e) t74(a) lenpeciel Toes: Or | — | 37/9 | —9d 413 0 
56/74 2(@) | | 4(b) | Whitworth & Mitch “1 | sa ee | 4 i] a Nil — | 12/7} ) sia Ber os ii Inter. ieee fl. ihe | 18/6 | 4 m.. 4 
44/3 || itchell £11 20/. | 16 | 10 139 /3| 54/6 if ) | of Ca 7x { 7H! Nil 
wala) ag | 10g Mac RETEA™ ee 1's, Oa Oat i te Seeenteg.- | tartan | 3) eS 
rs | a See ge gs is crn oN oat ey AO eae. [2 ies] ia) oe 
37/6 6b) | Gla) | Crom: (fl) . || 100/- | 98/9 ry 4 010 5H 4g c) | 7b(c) | Millars’ Spencer ‘A’ 5/~ ar 53 0sd) 8 3 9 
94/9 pton Parkinson 5/ 96/3 | 96/3 -1/3 | 4 2 46/44 4 15(b) | 7}(a) | Timber (4/-) ... 70/— | 68/1} | 317 
za | 18 | 150 aay | eee Rice in| a0/- | 0) | 130 ar 40/6 | 24) a4) Murex (1 Ora. eo | se vlog 218 9 
=| isi | 150) | Ma) | Henkes WT) i 34/- | 34/6 wee | i} be | b Godfre ae ’ 54 | &$ O ¢f 
ss/- | 31/1 ‘| a | 50 | Henleys (W.T) (§.)... || 206 ge/- | + wit” || 8% sevitl sae 31}(b)) Prices 1 eeette 1 3 i 43/13 449 
| eich | 7H) | Sime & Philips £1... | 20/8.) 26 |. | 41 4 115/74) 100/— | zai) 114(b) Rodintion Ord rt (53 | 5875) 34 ee & Fee 
$92 | $18 | 40c,() one Sn ye | eOh Sse | 284] 318 os| 388 | 13/6 | fete) 224(c), ee se 55/74) 54/44) -1/3) 4 3 © 
tie 67/- || ot) S06, fa) | —e Trace ight, &c. | /9 | 33/9 | ‘ es | 10/6 | 6b(c) tse) | Sears ( 2 ee agg Zi |} 1076) eee | | 5 3 6 
n Boa | §g/-— || 9 2(c bet oes B/3x} —! 5 2 | 
sao | 32/- | 6(a) || Bournemouth o Par... | $27 $25] — 0) 54/3 | 45/— | 18e) 1246) | Spillers Ord. 2 sian zeh tte | is a es 3 
2) 416) | (b) || British Poole || 67/6 | 67/6 $i! 2g/71| 15( pillers £1 17/6 | rs 
458 aa | 0 A oct pata ie cmb) 22 8) SiR He | Sem S| | teat dea] 212 ot 
4 | 3 + | j- | 28/- |} ... 9 0 16 | 83/3 | 1 Ni |S , orm | 45/- 0/— | , « 6 
a tity 2) 33 Salareg: wt Ret iit OE ty di Hig | 3) 2 igi 
32/3 | 5(b) | . | | 40/- +6d i Oo | | 66/3  10(b 5(a) | Tilling, Thos. {1 ......... 85 a6/3 |... | a, 
5 | 50/- | 50/- | 4 74/3 | (o)| 5 , Thos. £1... 74) ae Da 
S13 | sale i @ 0 Sta) | je ao scene 30/- oe | «» | 4 4 o || 93/_ | a3 60(c) wSSt0) | Tobacco Ser, Ord. {1 62/6 | 62/6 | 7d] 4 6 3 
3 sore dla 2 (b) I Reese, Mepoesio ft £l.. | 34/- | 34/- 411 6 | L12/6| 87/6 12$(b) 7$(a) ae (10/-) 68/9 | 67/6 | —1/3 | $5 0 
s6/6 | 45/0 qe 2}(a) || North- d Counties £1. 4g/-x) $6/- os ¢ a aha). a0) Turner & Newall ft . 70/74) 68/143! +1/-| Sse 
6 4 astern E | 37/- | 37/- 6 6 52/- (6) | Unilever wall {1 ... OY eo oe 
45/9 sais | 4 aa) | —< Meconebian fi | 32/6 | 32/6 466 249 oan Hs 5(a) United r £1 i react "Y — 95 ay os : - 2 
|) 28) Neng Ba al ita a) al Hg) | Go| teeta = 1b 44 
~ | 23/3 53 tric ...... | # [s | +6d . 9 45/- 9/6 || 74(d) td.Tob.(South 8... 31 104 31/ ( i+i/-; 4 8 3 
120 | 105— a) | Bs | P. entinenta Sti || 24/9x 24/9 | Bie 2 Pe 15(a) | Woolwort eape Ord. {1 | 38): 41/3)... = 
1] 3(b) 2 ( Newc.-on-T tk. i| 148} 145 ss 81/10} 55) j h ( .W,) Or.5/- | 38/3 ‘ 610 
i} a) | |S. Met YE £F nee | 24/6 ¢ 5 | —~3' 6 - 24/3 6 85(c) | 95 Mines 73/14) 73 os 414 0 
ae | wralisaorage| aed Bates Shes tite ia || 3 Fa8 || ll Sip) paemacoarame | rt gy ‘ing 43 8 
} ee § 3: | * 173; 60/— |—74d | 
pls aos | | 50a | oe | A | ame a Orgs | 45/-  45/- — Fev so |, 20(c) | ora Cofnmonweath Ming. §)- 18/-x 18/_. | 74/669 
33/9 a 1 Ld ae H a ase ae | 46/3 45/ 74 3 6 Bt rea ita | 274(c) 30(c) | Co . Gids. of S. Af. £1 | 5/6 | 5/3 | ca | 913 OF 
4/3 | 2/8 | wii ah eae Arms £1... | 23/9 | 20/9 sill $9 0) G66 eoyita| ate | aor? | Crown Mines 10 75/98) 25/- |-38d | 56 9 
74/9 | 62/6 (ey | Tate) init’ .: . || 36/3 35/74 Nil /6 | 43/1) 12 20(c) || Johan. Cons a so, 6 | —2/6 | . 
126/3 | 85 2h(a) | Guy Motors (1/- ‘) ° 28) 1h —7}d| 413 6 19 | 11} 2b a) 11}(d) Randfon rag DS Semeiene 7). 134 |;—t 7 ) v0 
a3 | 38 | 4 a ate} Se || red er eee say} t7e| ND | NI | Rio tein Ests. {1... |] 49/43 678 | =a! 318 0 
isi ove || ‘un’! ae} fl toon boc ae g7/8 | 214 6 = s7/4'|| Sole) | Sota) | RioTintof®. WA sie Tort “tae | 744 | 915 6 
— i} . otors a | 6 + |) SO | Sf | Sa | Sole | Baan args 99 o foes i 2 F 
| sit | Hs) hay Rah a ash 198) 2) 60 Bema Anis Ge i= | 79 | 79 | | Ni 
ig = 1} sin $500) | i ioe fi) | 78/ ih 7th +1/3 | Nil ’ ase ine 1 1 ) Union Corp (12/6 fy pd.) | | cok | lof | =n 6) 7 os 0 
/9 | 20(c) | 25 ) || Rover Co, 8/—  .......+. 107/6 107/6 | |. 515 2 108! Nill) Wilur watersrand 10/- 6 | 162/6 | | 2 2 
10/44 7 (c) is Standard Motor Co “Ti | 26/3 26/3 |... 4 310 UNIT TRUSTS La — Gold (£1) ...... { natl aS | i } ” a 6 
8 ‘sa Nil(c) || Cai Shipping » £1 || 150/- | 153/9 ae Bere oll idideantitbess 1 = test prives, supplied by manage ieee |—744 | - 
a] sal Nae | SO | 10/-) au = 9 roup | Aug. 25, | Compared / yy, — and U sitemaiioiens 
31 i '| Clan Line Steamers (£1) | g9| 8 t+ ag | Compared nit Trusts Associa 
37/44 3, nil | | Gaardfi eee | lh Ww ae wal Munteipal ud Gon = 097_| Aug. 18 Name and Group | Aug. 25, Cooper iq 
lc ! With fi erccece 6/- | ove Ss Qnd British......... 48/6~49/3 | Rubber . 1937 A 
30/3 P. & O. Defd. {1 ......... | 28/6 28/6 | || Nil ritish......... 29/~-29/7) see r&Tin...... ee aS _Aug. 18 
a3 ao yy a) enema Sa). 7) BSR) 3 a ee , 
«39 sea ; m a) Anglo Dutch fs va | 239 | 23 te E For. Govt. Bond... al =3d | Do. 2nd... paar: ie 
I- | 35/2 (c) | si <5 iggedaanatah 6 | 39/6) .. 45 0 | Mid. & S est.... | 23/9-24/3 ~ 6d GoldProd. ible 18/14— -19/ . 
43/9 | 36/- | a } 646 | a Tea gi ot | 38/9 iis 31011 Scot & thn. Inv.. 21/6-223 ahi Re, 4 Dep. Rec. 29/Th b iit —1}d 
36/6 25/6 nde | Jorehaut Tea Tea £ 32/6 | 41/3 3 28 Maer, | SNe ~% De. 3rd Series IIs 7417/79 ~~ 
6/-| 4/6 (c) Ste — fei 43/9! +2/6| § 5 0 | Bank- Ins oe 3d——s|,: Rand Certifi 12/74-13/74 led 
43/9 | 36/3 || \c 10%} | ttt Zi: 120/108} cue lie) 248 0 || menue | eae ' fe oe coeraommgye Be ey = 
5/11 4 Bic) | 74( | London Asiatic 2 Shove ‘| 26/104; 26/3 | — . 3 15 0 Bank Uni nits... | 20/9-21, —3d i “45 cates ... | 27/3 bi —1}d 
/4 10(c iis he eeseee $/- | 5/- 74d : is 0 Ee ee 18 i a — 3d oa ” bid Bi: 
ir} 8 ae steal Serdang 3/-".. | * ai 18 3 So iL Unte 66-176 | | Investors Flexibie | 20/9-21/9 | —14d 
132/~ 10(c) |12 Jo-Ecuadorian ae 6 6 ada Empire 2 —3a | Do. General \i3/9-149} + 
“ale 3 poy ae Bic i) | Ane anaes a | 40 oe eA” 29'7 bi H Do. ad General 19 1h- 2 9 +1}d 
/9 ia) fom © Trinidad} 5 sence 85/- oat 6 6 O Do. um. 18/0 - — 3d Prov DB seceseees |14 10 4} x —1hd 
130/74) 104/4 oe teers | 35/6 | 35/- TT se Do. Fi Comp. *}ise-iext liga | ieutariiet..c. paaok ts a 
sa aus = 2240 ee ai § 2 30/9 | 34/- | +3/3 | — 3 ‘Nat ee nit |21/9-229 | lid vr inst... 1 17/8.18/9 <= 
1 1 ( 1 ‘ Burmah Oi £1... | 497 phos 3/103 ae Nil , National “A”, s 33/3 ; ba | — Univer. | 9/9 . , 
Ha ce 4) Nal) 34l) | Phonte Oe a2 ¥4)| 1298 aor die ggg) Be Bo] aby ta] | eee | a ie 
7/—| 1 1 | 12/9 | 13/6 6-6 0] Do “DD”. 19/3-2( ... |} Protec Or. D lueeer 
ro 120 ni yeh) Seale ) aren | een | 7 +S | 1218 0 || Amalganms Grou Boa, | = Ps | a0'6 29 
=~. | Amalgama 16, eg \. s+ | 20/6-21/6 
i 47/6 || 74(a) lle) | Trnidad Trini £1 oz 110/74 11a lid. acter Cees ete 36 eds Std... | aeeeet $a 
2y/3 | 22/- | s id Leassholds Gi | 129/9 | 12216) 18) 8 ot | Commercial. ioe-206 | | British ‘Ind | 
| é i} 7 ay eee eree ’ 2 ooo 2 
36/3 e/104 Bie Allied N £1 sesece | 22/6 22/6 | j Uni secccccosoes 18/9-19/9 a Do. o- Bd Seis . | 13/ 19) c 
} ‘Amal. woes ry i... | 27 aed eC iversal .... a Series... | 19/ 3d 
igit) 12/3 by | ote [jet wea a8 | ine <a! $14 0 «First Provincial, 21/--22/- | —lid abe Se Sate. oom ~ ae 
12 Amal. E upes , - | 17/6x) +6d | Prov. “A” |: ++ | 19/9-20/ 
ng ae | a | Hy tel a | sis) ts) 419 0 | Be. “Be ligsias. ies indetteie| tee | 
. ° | , i 7/--18/- 
a) ae) ae Pi dct Reset es 12 2|| Bing Beme ferme | A | eid ee 
. P. «9 18/ | tal Sec’ : lective AY, j } 
1 a) || Barker t £1... 91/10 won| VOD curities | 9 “A” oe | 18/19) 
(e) Interim 3) ate) john) G1 in| ae on/8 | +7i 1 o British oat Aa ag etal as Liele: t9/- | = 
(s) Based on dividend. © £1 || 65/7 | 65 ! 74 i 319 9 '| General “B” 20/3 bid | +1$d ransport  16/6- ae! — i}d 
danieteiis Gltiiocs teaban = ioe 417 6 || First Reco c” | 19/3-20/3 | ae Bank Inece. & Fin. | 17 Bas 
+00 per share, (m) two yearly dividends. eee | 7/3-7/108 | Bonyety pres Un. | se -18/— | 4 
bonus of 5% free of tax. (r) Includes a S: ope teree fi 
’ i tf 
ih cen 18f anna por share wm of 24 por cont. trve of | 
ona % basis. . 9. Taken at 16: tax. 
id) Special Jubilee bonus. =. 
bonus. ta 








to one 
(2) Highest (p) Annas per share tF t 
‘ ree of Income 
Tax. a on a 35% basis. 
before per cent. capital bonus. Sn 
Vind at ‘35 percent. = £9 18. at 16 per 
; cent. = £3 12s, Od. 
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(Continued from page 441) 


week, but later the issues which led in the retreat recovered. 
Steel issues were prominent in this movement, but in mid- 
week they became weak again on the indications, reported by 
Ivon Age, that buving in the steel industry was not as good as 
had been hoped. Steel mill activity was estimated at 83 per 
cent. of capacity, the same as last week. There were not lacking 
numerous signs of sustained business activity, but the market 
is still blind in its optimistic eye. The railroad wages dispute 
is not being settled so easily as had been hoped, and it is the 
market’s expectation that an emergency session of Congress 
will be summoned before the end of the year to pass legislation 
insisted on by the President. 


Aug. 18, Aug.25, Aug.26, 
1937 1837 1937 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) 


Aug.18, Aug.25, ——, 
1937 1937 1937 


(Close) (Close) (Latest) 
1. Rails & Transpor 
tchison 





PII cccinnncuintnts 7 754 45 44 
Balt. and Ohio ...... 27 264 111 109 
De sticihneniciintis 21; «198 39 38} 
Can. Pacific ......... 12 11 56, 545 
Ches. and Ohio ...... 50 49 15 15} 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf.... 51 493 12:11 
Central ...... 232 18} i8 
N.Y. Central ......... 39 375 8 8} 
I, cndensiatiinte = 29} 19 19° 
Pennsylvania R.R... 36 36 32 325 
Sou yan 46 42 54452 
Southern Rly. ...... 29 28} 28 263 
Union Pac. ......... 120 119 694 684 
Greyhound Cp. New 14 143 or 7 
13§ 133 
2. Utilities and 159 157} 
Communications 100 97} 
Am. Waterworks ... 19} "4 352 32 
C'wealth & S’then 2} 2 67; 64 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) a: 55} 53} 
now Edison 36§ 34} 150 147} 
Col. Gas & Electric 13 12 107 106} 
Elec. Bond & Share 18} 173 33 32 
met tyre and Lt. .. | - 96 95} 
a 2 59 58 
Pac. Gas & Electric 31 30} 134 ecg : 
Lighting ahem 44 42 112 111} 
Pub. Service N.J.... 40 41 132 128} 
Stan. Gas & Elec. ... 8} 205 20 
United Corp. ......... 5 5 655 64} 
United Gas Imp. ... 1 13 172 169 
Am. Tel. & Tel. ... 1 168} 43 42 
Int. Tel. and Tel. ... 10 10$ 67 66 
Western Union ...... 48 47 23 22 
Ot -sateieisehbiebebs 10 11 37 35 
Radio B. Pref. New 734 74 38 37 
18 17 
188 183 
3. Extractive and 14 144 
I 19 = 19} 
Am. Rolling Mills 393 38} 82 80} 
Beth. Steel xd ...... 1003 97} 36 36 
Beth. Steel Pref.xd 118 118} 
lic Steel ...... 363 
Ws BOOT ..cccssccees 118 1133 61 60 
US. Steel Pref. ...... 132 131 100 98 
Alaska Juneau ...... 12 11 94 = 92 
i Metal xd 57 54 11g) 1 
American Smelting 95} 91} 27 25 
Anaconda ............ 574 47k 46 
Bohn Aluminium 45546 23 233 
Cerro de Pasco ...... 74 71 36 36 
Int. Nickel ............ 635 21 21 
Kennecott ............ 62 604 26 25} 
Patifio Mines ......... 16 15} 20 20 
Texas Gulf Sulph 39 38} 11 11§ 
S. Smelt............. 91 88 783 78 
Vanadium Corp. ... 324 325 99} 99 
Atlantic Refining ... 29 273 205 20 
Petioleum... 60% 58 52 51 
Shell Union ......... 26 25 30 29 
Shell Union Pref. ... 1044 104} 42 41 
Socony Vacuum ... 21 213 
Stand. Oil Calif. ... 44 43 63} 62 
Stand. Oil N.J....... 684 66 15} 15 
Texas Corp. ......... 623 604 624 61} 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926=100) :— 


1936 






1937 


ginning] Aug. 11, |Aug.18, |Aug.25 
Lowest | Highest] Lowest | Highest] of Y: 537 $37 ; 
Apr. site 10) June wie 10 1937, 87 , ’ 













Total, 419 Stocks 
Average yield* ... % % 
High (c)| Low (a) 





* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) April 8th. (b) Oct. 14th. December 23rd, 
(d) August 25th. (e) December 2nd. (f) March 17th. (=) Pebruney 100 (t) poo 13th, 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
Le Touquet 








Dat_y AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN ComMON Srocks (1926 = 100) 





1 
Highest* | Lowestt Aug. 24 





| 
Aug. s| Aug. 19) Aug. 20 | Aug. 21 | Aug 23 











Aug, 25 





180-3 | 147-4 | 166-0 | 163-4 | 161°7 | 162-8 | 11-3 | 162-9 | 161-5 





* March 6th. t June 16th, 


ToTat DEALINGS IN NEW York 





Aug. 19 





Aug. 25 





Aug. 20 | Aug. ae Aug. 23 | Aug. 24 










Stock Exchange— 


Shares (No. Thous.) 760 800 560 

Bonds (Thous. §) ... 7,380 9,450 6,840 5,870 
Curb— : 

Shares (Thous.) ... 199 219 126 139 














CAPITAL ISSUES 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 


National Savings Certificates Net Sales, Week ended August 21, 1937: Dr. £150,000 


Nominal New 

— Conversions Money 
DO TS TANI. .coerccsnccvcccssscs cssccnccescsovensvess 26,000 ea 65,000 
To Shareholders only.................c..sccceeeeeeees 368,171 ii 1,108,294 
By Stock Exchange Introduction............... . 46,700,000 asi 41,002,750(s) 
By Permission to Deal  ............csssseseeseeess 46,974 si 70,065 


(s) Includes £49,803,750 for allotment of £46,500,000 3°, Tithe Redemption Stock 


at 87} per cent. (estimated allotment only), 
Total Capital Raised— Total offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 


Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 


£ 
1937 (New Basis) ... 440,053,889 309,419,688 Whole Year (New Basis)— 
1937 (Old Basis) ... 254,102,254 208,500,838 1936... 642,017,245 494,139,765 
1936 (New Basis)... 326,200,659 232,007,682 1935... 698,313,125 357,525,440 
1936 (Old Basis) ... 217,293,228 124,909,141 | Whole Year (Old Basis)— 


January 1 to date (Old Basis)— 1936... 402,470,003 255,570,993 
T° sqpstbinknsedimen 249,754,718 124,771,645 1935... 548,351,393 236,147,637 
BT nce chaScate cde 291,690,429 116,167,691 | 1934... 410,980;300 169,108,700 
Se a gee 283,431,964 1933... 467,921,500 244,780,500 


1928... 683,000,056 369,058,073 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 


British Empire 


United (excluding Foreign e 
Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 
January 1 to date ............ £ £ £ £ 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 345,241,716 $0,919,613 3,258,359 399,419,688 
1937 (Old Basis) ............ 190,735,340 16,272,998 1,492,500 208,500,898 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 204,603,175 25,795,279 169,021,234 399,419,688 
1937 (Old Basis) ............ 147,886,092 16,024,954 44,589,792 208,500,898 
1936 (New Basis) ......... 79,284,556 28,926,504 123,796,622 232,007,682 
1936 (Old Basis) ............ 62,777,798 14,492,182 47,639,161 124,909,141 
Whole Year (Old Basis) — 
DOIN Sastiiets cede ices tee 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
as en, nen ae 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
| eee g er moan 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
OO cece uae cae ae 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
TIE ‘Scnssabiihscmaitoumenil 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 





193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525,400 
184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494,139, 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Warne, Wright and Rowland.—Offer for sale of 260,000 2s. 
ordinary shares at 5s. (Permission to deal to be sought from 
Birmingham Stock Exchange.) Bolt and nut manufacturers and 
engineers. Profits, before interest and after depreciation : 1934, 
£8,104; 1935, £10,118; 1936, £21,512. Net assets, £76,860. Issue 
purchased by Messrs. Fyshe and Horton at 4s. 10$d. and certain 
expenses. Managing director receives 5 per cent. of net profits. 
Lists closed four minutes after opening on August 26th. 
Oversubscribed. 


BONUS ISSUE 


Blakey's Boot Protectors.—Scrip bonus is recommended . 
one new 5s. ordinary share for every five held on August 21st, 
rank as from July 1, 1937. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Brightside Foundry and Engineering.—A sum £50,000 in 
reserve account is to be capitalised and issued as bonus shares & 
Ordinary shareholders registered August 21 in proportion of 0 
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Ordinary for two held. A further 25,000 {1 ordinary shares are to 
be offered to the ordinary shareholders at 40s. in proportion of one 
for four held. 

British Homophone Company.—Issue of 100,000 5s. ordinary 
shares at par. 

Ingersoll Limited.—Issue of 92,614 2s. ordinary shares at 3s. 

Ranks Limited.—Issue of 1,235,640 5s. ordinary shares at 16s. 6d. 


to shareholders on August 19th; ranks for dividend from July 4. 
1937, but not for any dividend for year ended 3rd July. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 


Associated Gas and Water,—This Company has placed 
privately £87,300 3} per cent. debenture stock, 1951-61. The 
amount in issue has thus been brought to within a little of the 
authorised amount of £500,000. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 






Stock or Share 








Aug. 18, 1937 | Aug. 25, 1937 








Arnott and Harrison 4/— ................+. 5/- 5/- pet 4/9-5/0 
Australia 3$°% 1950-52 .........ceeeeeee 964 214 §-4 dis §-+ dis 
Blackburn 33° Stock ..........c.ssseeeeee 101 16 } dis—par } dis—par 
Blackpool 34% Stock ..........600ceceeeee 100} | 1003 13-14 pm 1019-102 
Cape TOW SAG _.ccrerscverervessevecsecese 98 28 ie-te pm Me pm 
Chesterfield 34° £10 .....ccccececeseceeee Pek ed wus 103-11} 
Essex 3$%, 1957-2 ..........ccceesesereees 101 5 } dis—par } dis—} pm 
PRIN BIT: sarexsessotnpssecpemsiguiniss 101 21 4-3 pm k-% pm 
Grassmoor 6% Pref. {1 ...........00e008- 21/— | 10/- | 4}d-7}d pm | 4$d-10}d pm 
Grimsby, etc. Water 3} %...............0+. 99 99 992-998 
Imperial Airways £1 ...........cceceeeeeeees 30/- | 10/- 2/3-2/9 pm 1/10$-2/44 pm 
Fee GEG BOMB in viscis ccasssovccicccceeyeesess 94 25 1}-2 pm ts pm 
——- Sets. eductasahcknies ei 99 10 a tr-te dis 
indsay Parkinson Pref. 20/- 20/- | 20/- be 25/14-25/74 
Middlesex 3}°, 1957-62 .................. 101 21 tk-*& pm % dis-; pm 
Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/— .................. 5 5/— 8/1}-8/6 8/0-8/6 
Do. 5% Ist Deb. ............ 99 25 6}-5} dis 53-5} dis 
Premier (Trinidad) Oilfields ............... 5/- 3/- 6d dis—par | [4}d-1}d dis 
Tithe Redemption 3% .................. ive _ a 87-884 
Rippingilies Ord. Sf= — ........0.cscecceees 9/- 9/- 7/13-7/103 7/9-8/3 
Salts (Saltaire) 59% Loan ...............0+ 100 50 1 dis—par 4 dis—} pm 








WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 





Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
week ended Aug. 22, compared with 1936 
1937 (33 weeks) 


(b) Week ended 


_(£000) 


Total 
Receipts 














! ' ' | 
293/ 204 114! 318} 611]] 7,360 6,476 3,639 10,115 17,475 


289] 191) 103) 294 7,121) 6,234 —s 9,502 16,623 


Great 1937 
Western | 1936 


(c) L. & N. £1937 
Eastern | 1936 


447] 335) 252 587) 1,034}/ 11,413 11018 8,070 19,088 30,501 
430] 319} 234; 553} 983 ee 18,199 29,057 











L.M. & 1937 613] 493} 242) 735] 1,348]| 17,466 15988) 8,343 24,331] 41,797 
Scottish | 1936 587] 482] 247) 729; 1,316)| 16,762 15527] 7,883, 23,410) 40,172 
Seuthern 1937 419} 66] 30] 96] 515]| 10,969, 2,001] 977] 2,978) 13,947 
| 1936 412 64] 33] 97] 509] 10,379, 2,061] 1,005) 3,066) 13,445 

Total 19088 |1772 1098| 638|1736| 3,508] 47,208 35483)21029) 56,512 103720 
- 1936 |19131}|1718, 1056. 617|1673 3,391 45,120 34423]19754! 54,177| 99,297 
(b)Belfast & £ 1937 80) 4-1)... J... 0-4} 4-5]) 99-4 ... |... 16-0] 105-4 
Co. Down | 1936 80 oT) pt 0-5, 4°41) 89-6) ... ne 18-4] 108-0 
(b) Great 1937 | 543 |16-2' ... 9-4} 25-6]| 367-3) ... | ... | 308-7] 676-0 
Northern | 1936 | 543 [15-8 . 9-4] 25-21] 358-0) ... | ... | 321-6} 679-6 
(b) Great 1937 | 2,076 57-71 cee | cee (99-1) 96-8)/1199-7] ... |... [1840-3/2540-0 
Southern { 1936 .| 2,124 pes, ces | cae [41-°5] 97-O}}1192-4) ... ... |1364-1/2556-5 





COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODS, 1935 and 1936 





(000’s omitted) 
Great 
| Wee LMS. | L.N.E.R. | Southern 
Second half-year, 1936, £ £: £ £ 


com: 
with second half-year, ea 
increase or decrease + 491 | +1575 | + 751 | + 378 


Gross increase or decrease... + 670 + 1,329 + 1,187 + 359 





7 weeks to Aug, 21,1937... | + 182 | + 206 | + 257 | + 143 
Weekly average second half 1937 + 2 | + 42| + 96); + 207 
Latest week 1937 compared with 1986 | + 28 | + 32 | + 51 | + 6 





eee ewe wee enewnees 


se eneeeeneees 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


eee 








‘oe Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
a for Week i 
N 4 3 j Receipts 
=] a | 1937 | + or - 1937 | + or — 
INDIAN 
neers 
1937 Rs, | Rs. ae «se 
Assam Bengal ...... 18 July $1) 1,330) +5,42,900|+ 82,580] 58,23,771! + 3,758,582 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 18 31; 202 $43,200)+ 9,800) 6,63,200/+ 65,200 
Bengal&N.Western | 19 |Aug. 10/2,111| — $9,24,629/+1,28.415 1,49,85,947/ + 14,65,248 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 19 10} 3,268) $20,20,000| + 1,78,473) 3,40,07,788) + 39,40.578 
meee, Eee, &C.I, | 21 20 3,072, $26,68,000) + 2,89,000) 4,67,67,000! + 33,65,000 
Madras S. Mabr.... | 18 |July 31) 3,229) +22,25,000| + 2,36,089) 2,61,94,516| + 170/484 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 19 /Aug. 10] 572) —1,35,693— " 1/664) 28'33'554\+ '85'74] 
South Indian ......... 18 |July 311 2,532) +15,22,150'+ 81,956! 1,87,44,1424 4,51.236 
2 10 days. ft 11 days. 
CANADIAN 
j 1937 $ $ | $ | $ 
Canadian National 32 |Aug. 14)23733) 3,571,071| + 314,807|118,752,396) + 11471823 
Canadian Pacific ... | 33 21|17228| 2,562,000|— 40,000] 86,555,000) + 5,535,000 





SOUTH AMERICAN 











Antofagasta (Chili | | 1937 | | ' 
and Bolivia)...... | 34 |Aug. 22) 834) £16,020) ~ 980} 549,210/+ 92,650 
Argentine N.E....... | 8) 2] rsal{ $180,000)+ 29,800, 1,262,300;+ 69,900 
8 ne * hace 1, Sol'900l + 2,399 78,307|+ 8,487 
B.A. and . " 21) 2.806! ,301,000)+ 8,000} 9,809,000!+ 143,700 
Pacific ... | 8 | I Be *£80,707|+ 4.960} '608,499/+  42°545 
B.A. Central ......... 6 | ae ak $158,200) + ae 851,300}+ 182,600 
als $1,898,000'— 35,000) 14,509,000!+ 314,006 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 8 21) 5,084) 9 8 /117,742|4+ 4,502 900,062|+ 68,870 
| 911 | $860,000) + 152,000! 5,593,000/+ 425,000 
BA. Westem......... ’ 21) 1,930) 8 753'350|+ 11,874] '346,961|+ 44.350 
: } | 97/ | J $2,129,700) — 229,000) 17,175,000;+ 160,300 
Central Argentine... 8 | 21) 3,700) *£192,115|— 6.063} 1/065'445|4. 69°52 
» | | 4120,932;— 24,222 870,870|— 83,828 
Central Uruguayan.. 7 14) 980) 2613,716|— 1,253] 98,198] — 234 
4 ra Wied $573,000| — 72,000} 5,017,000/+ 94,000 
Cordoba Central... | 8/ = 211,218) Srgs’ssq|— 2240) 31124014 22/960 
‘ 9 |f $258,900|+ 49,300) 1,736,400)+ 160,300 
Entre Rios ......... 8} 2H 8104 $£16,080) + 3781; ‘to77els. 18°427 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 34 | 21) 1,082| £6,200) + 400} 242,300/— 11,500 
: 4 ‘ | £ Ms2253000;— 87,000} 59,599,000) +-6,339,000 

> ’ ’ ’ , 
Leopoldina............ 34 | 21 1,918) £29,946|4+ 2.743| 767779|4 157.613 
Leopoldina Termnl.. ; 34 | 21; ... | Ms. 356,000)+ 35,000} 11,898,000}+ 655,000 
DI Saehesssicenins | 32 | 15} 397) at£5,622/+ 2,505) 100,988)+ 16,875 
Paraguay Central... | 8 | 21} 274) $3,640,000) + 1084000) 26,892,000) +7,145,000 
ae | 8 21; 100) Col. 10,127)+ 251 93,629}+ 12,130 
os =| 1<91| f Ms2780000/ + 386,000! 86,275,000) +. 4,367,000 
San Paulo ............ | 33 | 15} 1534/{ £36,256|+ 7,728) 1,074,483|/+ 99,437 
United of Havana... | 8 | 21) 1,353) £20,377|+ 4,281 143,118}+ 21,205 
} ! i 
! 





* Converted at average official rate during week ended Aug. 21, 16-12 pesos to {. 
3 ae in Argentine pesos. ¢ Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. 
@ Receipts in Uruguayan currency. Converted at “‘ controlled free rate.” 


OTHER OVERSEAS 

















—— Delta Light 1937 £ £ £ | £ 
ailways ......... 19 |Aug. 10} 621 $6,709] + 607 83,275) +- 7,036 
tian Markets... | 33 Cun cae 1,212|/— 125 53,824) — 1,502 
Mexican Railway ... 7 21} 483 $299,300'+ 4,700) 2,142,300'+ 308,700 
¢ 10 days. 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 








FR" ee ae Oe Ps 
Suez Canal............ 32 'Aug. 10] ... +269,800'— 2,200' 6,839,400'— 61,700 
$ 10 days. 


TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 








1 1937 ' { 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 33 |Aug. 19] 325 $613,651|— 3,668 20,993,876 + 245,830 
B. Aires Lacroze ... 6 ee $58,195, — 76 314,955 — 23,591 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 33 21; 80 £5,417); + 294 ; 
Calcutta Tramways. | 33 21) ... | Rs. 1,23,885 + 6,202 34,89,745 + 1,73,570 
Liverpool Corp. ...... 20 18! £30,549,+ 1,430 629,041.+ 43,619 
Madras Electric...... 32 15 tRs. 54,404) + 2,749) 7,74,945,+ 33,227 
| 
3 Fortnight. 
| ipts for Month Receipts to Date 
2 De- Receipts for Mon f 
Company g nie cS 
2 Hon | 1937 | +or—| 1937 | +or— 
Brazilian Traction ... | 7 July 31| Gross |$3,574,702| + 798,961 22,109,307) +4,110,091 





Net  |$2,034,905) + 480,862/12,188,403) +2,343,346 
Manchester Ship Canal | 7 |July 31/ Gross | £113,650)+ 7,450) 779,221) + 22,056 
Sema FE. 2.0. ccccsecssse 1 jjJuly a Gross | £126,996) + 1,396) | wnt 

} | | 
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week, but later the issues which led in the retreat recovered. 
Steel issues were prominent in this movement, but in mid- 
week they became weak again on the indications, reported by 
Iron Age, that buying in the steel industry was not as good as 
had been hoped. Steel mill activity was estimated at 83 per 
cent. of capacity, the same as last week. There were not lacking 
numerous signs of sustained business activity, but the market 
is still blind in its optimistic eye. The railroad wages dispute 
is not being settled so easily as had been hoped, and it is the 
market’s expectation that an emergency session of Congress 
will be summoned before the end of the year to pass legislation 
insisted on by the President. 


Aug. 18, Aug.25, Aug.26, Aug.18, Aug.25, Aug.26, 
“4i937 1837 1987 1937 1937 1997 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) (Close) (Close) (Latest) 


Atchison ............0+ 77 eS > Ne oI as crectndenanan 47 45 44 
Balt. and Ohio ...... 27 264 24 Chrysler ....... jesse 115 111 109 
SMEs. caanconceniiohs 21; 19% 19 Electric Autolite 4 39 38} 
Can. Pacific ......... 12 11 11 Genera] Motors... 58 56 54] 
Ches. and Ohio ...... 50 49 4 Hudson MotorCar 16 15 15} 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf.... 51 49% 48 Murray Corp. ... 13 12 114 
Illinois Central ...... 232 22) Nash Kelvinator. 18f 18; 18 
N.Y. Central ......... 374 35 Packard Motor Car 9 8 8} 
SLANE: acctentasinbe sel 29} 27% Bendix Aviation 208 19 19° 
Pennsylvania R.R 36 36 35% Boeing 34% 32 325 
Southern Pac. ...... 42 41; Douglas Aircraft 57k 54} 52 
Sou a 28} 26 United Aircraft 283 28 263 
Union Pac. ......... 120 119 116 Air Reduction 71 69} 68} 
Greyhound Cp. New 14 143 14 Allied Chem] 240 232 226 
Col. Carbon ...... 124 119 = =61173 
Comm. Solvents.. 133 13§ 133 
2. Utilities and Dupont duseeesesece 162 159 157} 
Communications Union Carbide ... 101 100 974 
Am. Waterworks ... 193 3 17 U.S. Ind. Alcohol 35 353 32 
C'wealth & S’thern 2} 2 2§ AllisChalmers ... 72 67} 647 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) General Electric... 55h 53} 
now Cons. Edison 36§ 34} 34 Westinghouse...... 156} 150 147} 


Col. Gas & Electric 13 12 12 American Can ... 109 107 1064 
Elec. Bond & Share 18} 172 163 Addressograph ... 34 33 32 


Nat. Pwr.and Lt.... 10 10} 10 ~=—- Caterpillar ......... 98 96 95} 
North American ... 2 25 244 Cont. Can. ......... 60 59 58} 
Pac. Gas & Electric 31 30} 30 Ingersoll Rand 135 134 

Pac. Lighting ...... 44 42 42} Intntl Harvester 117} 112} 111} 
Pub. Service N.J 403 41 sot Johns Manville... 138 132 128} 
Stan. Gas & Elec. 4 8} 8 Am.Radiator ... 21 205 20 
United Corp. ......... 5 5 5 Corn Products ... 67 é 64} 
United Gas Imp. ... 13 13 123 I, Case and Co. 181 172 169 
Am. Tel. & Tel. ... 169 168 168 Glidden ............ 43 42 


Int. Tel. and Tel. 1 } na Am. Transp’ Sot 
nt. Tel. an a 0 10 10 . Am. t. 67 66 
Western Union ...... 48 47 = ied Mi | ; 


Colgate Palmolive 18 18 17 
: Eastman Kodak 195 188 183 
3. Extractive and Gillette .........++. 144 148148 
Metal Industries Lambert Co. ...... 193 19 194 
Am. R Mills . 393 38} i ee”. ee 83 82 805 
Beth. Steel xd ...... 100$ Taf 93; 20th Century Fox 36} 36 36 
Beth. Steel Pref. xd 118 118 =i 5 Retail Trade and 
ublic Steel ...... 362 355 Food 
envhitnabenen 118 113g 110 Mon Ward 64 61 60 
USS. Steel Pref. ...... 132 131? §=129 C ey Co. reat 98} 
uneau ...... 12 113 11 ars Roebuck ... 97 94} 92} 
Metal xd 57 54} 51 United Drug ...... 11 11g 113 
American Smelting 95} sa = i i xposssese 28} 27 25 
piihnaientte 5 coocce 47 46 
Bohn Aluminium ... 45 46 ast aauaiael ; 2 oat 233 
Cerro de Pasco ...... 74 71 68 Gen. Foods ...... 37 36 36} 
Int. Nickel ............ 64 63} 62} Kroger Grocery 21 21 214 
Kennecott ............ 62 604 59} Nat. Biscuit ...... 24 26 25} 
Patifio Mines ......... 1 154 15} Nat. Dairy......... 20 20 20 
Texas Gulf Sulph 39 384 38} Standard Brands.. 11 11 113 
Vanadium Corp saat sat = Am. Tobacco B. 80 78} 78 
um abe 2, 31} tt Mygrs B 100 99 99; 
Atlantic Refining ... 27? 27; + Lorillard _........ 21 20 20 
Petioleum... 603 58 573 ReynoldsTob.B.x 52 52 51 
Shell Union ......... 26 25 24} National Distillers 30} 30 29 
Shell Union Pref. ... 1044 1044 104 Schenley Distillers 43 2 41 
Socony Vacuum ... 21 213 oot 6. Finance 
Stand. Oil Calif. ... 44 43} 43 CommercialCredit 64 63} 624 
Stand. OU N.J....... 68} 663 653 AtlasCorp. ...... 15 15s 315 
Texas Corp. ......... 623 604 59 Com. Invest. Trust 62 61} 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926=100) :— 










1936 1937 


Be- 
ginning) Aug.11,|Aug.18, |A: 25, 
hest} of Y: $37 §37 
June ie Mar 10 1937, 1887 , , 





Apr. Nov. 1 






is Highest] Lowest | 












$47 Industrials w+» [12-7 [145-9 7 44-4 
I ssenucssdal 42-8 | 60-2(b)| 49-6(d)| 64-5(f)| 54-6 | 51-4 . 
40 Utilities... 91-2 |111-O(e)} 89-3 16-aahits 97-6 oes 


55 
1 

Total, 419 Stocks | 97-7 [125-4 [110-4 [132 123-5 |121-5 [121-0 [118-1 
3- 3-53%%) 4 


4 
Average yield* ... | 4-50%| 2-65%| 4-46 20° 
Hier G Low ie High” Low G 09%| 4-°17%]) 4:29% 




















130-2 |155- 143-2 [144-6 |1 


‘ 
° 





* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) A 8th. (b) Oct. 14th. Decem 23rd, 
(d) August 25th. (¢) December 2nd. (f) Merch 17th. (5) Februsse toe (t) — 13th, 
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sess sincsneninitmasiaiiastaaasiaiiaiintiaaeiaiiaatiiaiaiiiiasinei LLL tt 
Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN COMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


| 
Lowes Aug. | Aug. 19) Aug. 20 | Aug. 21 


Highest® 


Aug. 23 Aug. 24 














Aug, 25 





180-3 | 147-4 | 166-0 | 163-4 | 161°7 | 162-8 161-3] 162-9 | 161-5 


ER a ee panei 
* March 6th. t June 16th, 


ToTaL DEALINGS IN NEW YorK 








Aug. 24 | Aug, 25 





Stock Exchange— 

Shares (No. Thous.) 760 800 560 

Bonds (Thous. $) ... 7,380 9,450 6,840 5,870 
Curb— 

Shares (Thous.) ... 199 219 126 139 











CAPITAL ISSUES 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
National Savings Certificates Net Sales, Week ended August 21, 1937: Dr. £150,000 


Nominal New 

Capital Conversions “ 
Wo Gab TDD. .cececnccecccccceses cscvecccesessecsssces 26,000 al 65,000 
To Shareholders only.............:.cccccceseeseeees 368,171 bi 1,108,294 
By Stock Exchange Introduction................ 46,700,000 41,002,750(s) 
By Permission to Deal  ...........:.cssseeeseeeee 46,974 ls 70,065 


(s) Includes £40,803,750 for allotment of £46,500,000 3°, Tithe Redemption Stock 


at 87} per cent. (estimated allotment only), 
Total Capital Raised— Total offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 

1937 (New Basis) 448,093,583 399,419,688 | Whole Year (New Basis)— ; 
1937 (Old Basis) 254,102,254 208,500,838 1936... 642,017,245 494,139,765 
1936 (New Basis) 326,200,659 232,007,682 1935... 698,313,125 357,525,440 
1936 (Old Basis) . 217,293,228 124,909,141 | Whole Year (Old Basis)— 

January 1 to date (Old Basis)— 1936... 402,470,003 255,570,993 


EE, sasesakdubiness « tbl 249,754,718 124,771,645 1935... 548,351,393 236,147,637 
WEE stnacdsdkisigmnene 290,690,429 116,167,691 1934... 410,980,300 169,108,700 
REE daccninubbcdequate ave 283,431,964 1933... 467,921,500 244,780,500 


1928... 683,000,056 369,058,073 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 


British Empire 


United (excluding Foreign 
Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 
January 1 to date ............ £ £ £ £ 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 345,241,716 50,919,613 3,258,359 399,419,688 
1937 (Old Basis) ............ 190,735,340 16,272,998 1,492,500 208,500,838 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ f 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 204,603,175 25,795,279 169,021,234 399,419,688 
1937 (Old Basis) ............ 147,886,092 16,024,954 44,589,792 208,500,838 


1936 (New Basis) 


123,796,622 232,007,682 
1936 (Old Basis) 


jude nese 79,284,556 28,926,504 
47,639,161 124,909,141 


SCRA 62,777,798 14,492,182 


Whole Year (Old Basis) — 


212,917,900 45,062,600 «111,177,600 349,158,100 
222'064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
102,789,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 


193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525,440 
184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 — 494,139,7 





BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Warne, Wright and Rowland.—Offer for sale of 260,000 2s. 
ordinary shares at 5s. (Permission to deal to be sought from 
Birmingham Stock Exchange.) Bolt and nut manufacturers and 
engineers. Profits, before interest and after depreciation : 1934, 
£8,104; 1935, £10,118; 1936, £21,512. Net assets, £76,860. Issue 
purchased by Messrs. Fyshe and Horton at 4s. 10}$d. and certain 
expenses. Managing director receives 5 per cent. of net profits. 
Lists closed four minutes after opening on August 26th. 
Oversubscribed. 


BONUS ISSUE 


Blakey’s Boot Protectors.—Scrip bonus is recommended - 
one new 5s. ordinary share for every five held on August 21st, 
rank as from July 1, 1937. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Brightside Foundry and ineering.—A sum £50,000 in 
reserve account is to be capitalised and issued as bonus shares to 


Ordinary shareholders registered August 21 in proportion of oné 








sO 


shé 
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Ordinary for two held. A further 25,000 {1 ordinary shares are to 
be offered to the ordinary shareholders at 40s. in proportion of one 
for four held. 

British Homophone Company .—Issue of 100,000 5s. ordinary 
shares at par. 

Ingersoll Limited.—Issue of 92,614 2s. ordinary shares at 3s. 

Ranks Limited.—Issue of 1,235,640 5s. ordinary shares at 16s. 6d. 


to shareholders on August 19th; ranks for dividend from July 4. 
1937, but not for any dividend for year ended 3rd July. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 


Associated Gas and Water.—This Company has placed 
privately £87,300 3} per cent. debenture stock, 1951-61. The 
amount in issue has thus been brought to within a little of the 
authorised amount of £500,000. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 






Stock or Share Aug. 18, 1937 | Aug. 25, 1937 








price 

Arnott and Harrison 4/— ..............605 5/- 5/- oe 4/9-5/0 
Australia 33% 1950-52 ..............000. 96} 214 §-+ dis &-+ dis 
Blackburn 3$°, Stock ...........6ceeceeees 101 16 } dis—par } dispar 
Blackpool 3$°% Stock ..........cecceeeeeee 100} | 1004 1}-1} pm 1012-102 
Cape Town MUM - cbnansdcdevescdcnsecgnesees 98 28 ut pm wa pm 
Chesterfield 3$°%% £10 ........cccceeeeee éuu ees aot 10§-114 
Essex 34%, SEEPUNEN uibesscsaneddbbescuntena 101 5 i dis—par 4 dis—} pm 
PIII BIN | barisratheascrces casztcaganinen 101 21 4-+ pm ik—¥%e pm 
Grassmoor 6% Pref. £1 .......scceseeees 21/— | 10/—- | 4$d-7}d pm | 4$d-103d pm 
Grimsby, etc. Water 3} %............0..06. 99 99 9932-998 99 
Imperial Airways £1 .........0.cceceeeeeeues 30/~- | 10/- 2/3-2/9 pm 1/103—2/44 pm 
WO GEG BOG. isvscscccsovssecsecsesecnees 94 25 1}-2 pm 1}-2 pm 

Ohannesburg 94% —.......0...scsseserseees i) 10 aad te-& dis 

indsay Parkinson Pref. 20/— ............ 20/- | 20/- a 25/14-25/74 
Middlesex 33°, 1957-62 ...............065 lol 21 we pm ts dis— pm 
Odeon Theatres Ord, 5/— .................. 5/- 5/- 8/14-8/6 8/0-8/6 

Do. 5% ist Ded... ......000+5: 99 25 6}-5} dis 53-5} dis 

Premier (Trinidad) Oilfields 5/- 3/- 6d dis~par | [4}d-1}d dis 
Tithe Redemption 3% _..... sit cis a 873-884 
Rippingilles Ord. 5/- —.................0065 9/- 9/- 7/1§-7/104 7/9-8/3 
Salts (Saltaire) 59 Loan ................++ 100 50 1 dis—par $ dis—} pm 








WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


ate Gross Receipts, 
compared with 1936 
(33 weeks) 







e— ended 
ug. 21, 1937. 
(c) Week ended 
Aug. 20, 1937. 


Passen- 

ger, etc 
Total 

Receipts 










| ' ' | 
| 318] 611]| 7,360 6,476 3,639 10,115 17,475 





Great 1937 | 3,738 | 293) 204) 114 
Western | 1936 | 3,746 | 289] 191] 103) 294) 583 —— meets 9,502 16,623 
(c) L. & N. £1937 | 6,320 | 447} 335] 252 587) 1,034]/ 11,413 11018 8,070 19,088 30,501 
Eastern | 1936 | 6,333 | 430] 319] 234; 553] 983) ke 18,199 29,057 
L. M. & 1937 | 6,877 | 613) 493) 242) 735) 1,348]| 17,466 15988) 8,343 24,331) 41,797 
Scottish | 1936 | 6,898}] 587] 482} 247] 729; 1,316)| 16,762 15527) 7,883, 23,410) 40,172 
Southern 1937 | 2,153 66} 30] 96] 515]| 10,969, 2,001] 977] 2,978) 13,947 
"1936 | 2,154 64] 33] 97] 509}/ 10,379, 2,061) 1,005; 3,066) 13,445 





| 63811736) 3,508!| 47,208 35483/21029) 56,512 103720 


1937 
DeU seisenss 1673] 3,391] 45,120 34423]19754] 54,177| 99,297 





9088 |1772 1098) 638 
19131}}1718,1056} 617 


(b)Belfast& £1937 | 80] 4-1! ... 0-4] 4-5]) 89-4)... |... | 16-0) 105-4 
Co. Down | 1936 80 a ike 0-5, 4-41) 89-6) ... a 18:4} 108-0 
(b) Great 1937 | $43 |16-2' ... | ... | 9-4] 25-6]] 367-3} ... |... | 308-7] 676-0 
Northern 1 1936 | 543 [15-8 ... |... | 9-4] 25-2] 358-0) ... | ... | 321-6) 679-6 
(b)Great £1937 | 2,076 57-71 vee | cee [89-1] 96-8)/1199-7] ... |... [1940-3/2540-0 
Southern | 1936 | 2,124 55-5 vee | ace [41-5] 97-0]/1192-4 1364+ 1/2556°5 





COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODS, 1935 and 1936 








(000’s omitted) 
Great 
| Western L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. | Southern 
Second half-year, 1936, com . £ 
with second half-year, cempeme t t £ 
First Save increase or decrease... + 491 + 1,575 + 751 + 378 
with first half-year, 1936 :— 


Gross increase or decrease... + 670 + 1,329 + 1,187 + 359 


with second half-year, 1936 :-— 
7 weeks to Aug, 21,1937... | + 182 | + 296 | + 257 


oo 
Weekly average second half 1987... | + 26 | + 42%) + 96)| + 20} 
week 1937 compared with 1986 | + 28 | + 32 | + 51 | + 


143 











LONDON TRANSPORT 


pared with corre- 
(before pooling) last year 
soot cating Aug. 21, 1987 oo... csccccsesseeees £535,500 — 10,000 
ate 8 weeks to Aug. 2], 1937 ............ 44,448,000 + 27,200 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 





a Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
2 for W i 
- 3 5 i eek Receipts 
=| w =| 1937 | + or - 1937 | + or — 
INDIAN 
1937 { Rs. | Rs. Rs. ; Rs 
Assam Bengal ...... 18 |yuly 31) 1,330) = +5,42,900|+ 82,580) 58,23,771! + 3.78 582 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 18 31} 202} — $43,200/+ 9,800 6,63,200/+  65'200 
Bengal&N.Western | 19 Aug. 10) 2,111 19,24,629 +1,28,415) 1,49,85,947) + 14,65,248 


agp 10} 3,268] $20,20,000) + 1,78,473) 3,40,07,788) + 39, 40,57 

Bombay, Ber. &C.1. | 21 20) 3,072| $26,68,000 + 2,89,000) 4167.67.00) 4 33°65°009 
Madras S. Mahr.... | 18 |July 31) 3,229) +22,25,000/ + 2,36,089 2,61,94,516)+ 170/484 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 19 |Aug. 10) 572; — $1,35,693|— ° 1.664] '28'33'554|4 ‘85.741 





South Indian ......... 18 | July 31) 2,532 +15,22,150'+ 81,956! 1,87,44,142'+ 4,51,236 
+10 days. t 11 days. 
CANADIAN 
| 1937 $ $ 


j | 
+ 314,807) 118,752,396) + 11471823 
— 40,000) 86,555,000) + 5,535,000 


Canadian National 32 


Aug. 14/23733 3,571,071 
Canadian Pacific ... | 33 


21/17228} 2,562,000 








SOUTH AMERICAN 








Antofagasta (Chili | | 1937 | | | | 

and Bolivia)...... | 34 |Aug. 22) 834) £16,020) — 980} 549,210/+ 92,650 
Ar tine N.E....... | 2 53) $189,000)+ 29,800 1,262,300) +- 69,900 
gentine N 8 1} 753) , £11,725) + 2,390)” 78,307|+ 8.487 
B.A. and 2 ps j 2112 3| $1,301,000)/+ 8,000 9,809,000) + 143,700 
B.A tt H — *£80,707| + 4,960) 608,499)+ 42,545 
-A. Central ......... 6 | ah ss $158,200}+ 19,200 851,300}+ 182,600 
| ania $1,898,000'— 35,000) 14,509,000!+ 314,000 

ib 2 ; j +*: ’ } ’ ’ ’ | . ’ 
B.A, Gt. Southern... | 8 1 5,084) $£117,742|+ 4,502 900,062|4+ » 68'870 
DA, Western......... 9 |J $860,000) + 152,000} 5,593,000|+ 425,000 
A. Western S 1} 1,930) 1a £58,350] + 11,874 _ 346,961 + 44.350 
: ' | a1} | J $2,129,700) — 229,000! 17,175,000|+ 160,300 
Central Argentine... 8 a 3,700) */132,115|— 6,063) 1,065,445) + 69.152 

ws 20) — 24'222 c a = ae 

Central Uruguayan..| 7| 14] ooo|{ “tmmse2)— 24-zz3| Su  eAzR 
i | 2111 91281 $573,000)— 72,000} 5,017,000}+ 94,000 
Cordoba Central ... | 8 21) 1,218) *£35,550| — 2.240) 311,240) + 22,960 
: if %$258,900\+ 49,300) 1,736,400!+ 160,300 

} 9 + ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Entre Rios ......... 8 | 21) 810) *£16,060|+ 3,781) 107,716) + 15.427 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 34 | 21) 1,082) f £6,200) + 400) 242,300)— 11,500 
: | 9 | { Ms2253000|— 87,000} 59,599,000) + 6,339,000 
Leopoldina............ 34) 21, 1,918/4 ""¢29,946|4+ 2,743|  '767,779|4+ 157,613 
Leopoldina Termnl., 34 21)... | Ms. 356,000) + 35,000) 11,898,000}+ 655,000 
|. es | $2 | 15} 397) at£5,622;+ 2,505)  100,988)\+ 16,875 
Paraguay Central ... 8 | 21| 274) $3,640,000/ + 1084000} 26,892,000) +7,145,000 

’ i ’ , 
Sabwador........cccs.00. | 8 21) 100, Col. 10,127)+ 251) 93,629|+ 12,130 
| ea | =| y201| £ Ms2780000] + 386,000) 86,275,000) + 4,367,000 
San Paulo ............ | 33 15) 1534) £36,256) + 7.728) 1,074,483|+ 99,437 





United of Havana... | 8 


| | 


* Converted at average official rate during week ended Aug. 21, 16-12 pesos to £. 
t a in Argentine pesos. + Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. 
@ Receipts in Uruguayan currency. Converted at “‘ controlled free rate.” 


211,353) _£20,377/+ 4,281 448,108) + 21,205 
| | j 


OTHER OVERSEAS 
1937 





Egyptian Delta Light £ | é 























; £ £ £ t 
Railways ......... 19 |Aug. 10} 621 $6,709) + 607 83,275) + 7,036 
Egyptian Markets... | 33 19) ... 1,212|— 125 53,824;— 1,502 
Mexican Railway ... 7 21' 483 $299,300'+ 4,700!) 2,142,300'+ 308,700 
¢ 10 days. 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


l Ls Nl £ oo a ee | £ 
Suez Canal............ 32 ‘Aug. 10] ... $269,800'— 2,200! 6,839,400'— 61,700 


¢ 10 days. 








TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 














| 1937 ; 1 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 33 jAug. 19 325 $613,651|— 3,668 20,993,876 + 245,830 
B. Shas Losnes =e 6 bas $58,195, — 76 314,955 — 23,591 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 33 21 80 £5,417; + 294 : as 
Calcutta Tramways. | 33 21| ... | Rs. 1,23,885 + 6,202 34,89,745 + 1,73,570 
Liverpool Corp. ...... 20 ae £30,549,+ 1,430 629,041.+ 43,619 
Madras Electric...... 32 15 tRs. 54,404)+ 2,140) 7,74,945,+ 33,227 
\ ; 
¢ Fortnight, 
a De- Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 
Company g Ending} scrip- |——-——_- — | ——_——— — 
2 Hon | 1937 | + or —| 1937 | + or — 


j | j | 
7 |July 31| Gross |$3,574,702/ + 798,961 |22,109,307| +4,110,091 
Net _ |$2,034,905) + 480,862)12,188,403) +2,343,346 
Manchester Ship Canal | 7 |July 31) Gross} £113,650/+ 7,450) 779,221/+ 22,056 
ee 1 July 7 Gross | £126,936) + 1,396 me 


Brazilian Traction 


SA nn eee an ee 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ISMAY INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
FURTHER PROGRESS 





The second ordinary general meeting of Ismay Industries, 
Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, at Southern House, E.C. 

Mr John Ismay (chairman and managing director) said: Our 
total interests in subsidiary and associated companies come to 
approximately {1,050,000, against our issued capital of £862,000, 
and we propose to adjust the capital position by making an issue 
of shares later in the year. 

Our interests are divided into two main groups, the lighting 
industry and the other electrical activities. In the lighting 
industry we have roughly £450,000 invested, from which we 
received an income of £57,000. The other interests stand in our 
books at {600,000. Most of them have progressed quite satis- 
factorily. Our hire-purchase Corporation had a largely increased 
turnover and their profits will be substantial. The gas refrigerator 
which we are putting on the market will, we hope, produce 
substantial results. 

The dividend of 6 per cent. which we are paying for the year 
under review has, I understand, caused a little disappointment, 
but in my opinion the report is really a very satisfactory one. 
Some criticism has been expressed about our issuing shares at 
7s. 6d. each in December last, but, considering the real value 
of our two groups of interests—the dividend-producing one in the 
lamp trade and the non-dividend-producing one in the other activi- 
ties—there is no doubt in my mind that the equity in each group 
would represent at least 5s. a share. Therefore, taking the two 
together, how can one say that they could be worth less than 
7s. 6d. a share? We are quite confident that we shall have no 
trouble in maintaining the present dividend of 6 per cent. even 
on any increase of capital which we may make this year. 

The electrical industry is still in its infancy, and I am sure 
that we shall get our share of the increasing trade. Our lamp 
business has possibilities for increased profits in the future, and 
I am convinced that in time our return from our other interests 
will be at least equal to that which we are at present obtaining 
from our electric lamps. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended August 21, 1937, 
amounted to 17,852,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£11,965,000. After increasing Exchequer Balances by {131,765, 
the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased the gross 
National Debt by 45,526,000, to about £7,990 millions.+ 


(000’s omitted) 














Public Department Advances ... + 2,670 | Treasury Bills ........................ — 8,050 
24% Nat. Defence Bonds ......... + 4 | National Savings Certificates | - 
+ 2,674 — 8,200 


Tt Including {575 millions on account of Exchange Equalisation Fund. 


An analysis of the approximate position of the National Debt 


as at June 30, 1937, appeared on page 45 of The E i 
July 3, 1937. pag conomist of 
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Receipts into the Exchequer 








REVENUE Estimate | Aprill, | Aprill, | w. : 
for the | 1936, to 1937, to | ended we 
year Aug. 22, | Aug. 21, Aug. 22 Aug. 21 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 |” 1697” 
ORDINARY REVENUE £ £ £ £ 
Inland Revenue— 

Income Tax ........:..0.ss008 288,150,000) 38,371,000} 43,595,000} 4,006,000 4,521,000 
SUECAK ......0000.c0cerevereees 58,000,000} 5,320,000} 6,140,000} — 90,000) ehaes 
Betate, etc., Duties ......... en/eee, 088 onsen nee 35,410,000 1,760,000) 1,420,000 
BTID cccocesscosuerecsoeoocss 000, 900, 910,000] 280, "oan! 
Other Inland Revenue 000} 230,000 

iineiniharstetnitins 1,500,000} 120,000} — 140,000] ~—_10,000 
National Defence Contribu- 10,000 
GRU ccciicnctseqhinntiaienhicth 2,000,000 sat ; 
Total Inland Revenue ...... 467,650,000} 84,531,000] 92,195,000] 6,146,000] 6,261,000 
Customs and Excise— . ee 
CUSTOMS .. ..crersecseceereeees 219,850,000) 80,839,000) 85,378,000) 4,163,000) 3.665.000 
Benhee | .srrsvecrveecvereeeveves 113,150,000} 42,500,000} 44,700,000) 6,300,000) 6;749;000 








Total Customs and Excise |333,000,000|123,339,000| 130,078,000|10,463,000 10,414,000 





Motor Vehicle Duties ......... 34,000,000} $8,070,000} 8,362,000 





a = 
Post Office (Net Receipt)... | 11,800,000] "7,900,000] 8,370,000|Dr400,000| 300,000 
CPUIETINED > shccccccksebinickn 1,350,000 §20,000 500,000 #& Ba 
Receipts from Sundry Loans | 4,300,000] 2,670,505] 3,336,515) | 375,040 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 11,000,000] 9,195,014] 3,063,016] 1,000,000] 502,428 
Total Ordinary Revenue ... |863,100,000|236,225,519|245,904,531 17,209,000) 17,852,468 
SELF-BALANCING % 
REVENUE 
Post Office (Revenue required 
to meet expenditure on Post 


Office and Broadcasting)... | 75,198,000) 23,800,000] 25,330,000) 1,700,000) 1,550,000 


260,025,519) 271,234,531 18,900,000)19, 402,408 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 








EXPENDITURE Estimate | April 1, | April1, | Week | Week 
for the 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
year Aug. 22, Aug. 21, | Aug. 22, | Aug. 21, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE £ £ £ £ £ 
Interest and Management of 
National Debt ............... 224,000,000} 94,341,723] 96,526,657} 318,036) 364,944 
Pa ts to Northern Ireland 
SCHEQUE ...........60-ce0egee 8,000,000} 2,174,378| 2,447,950 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
3,200,000 999,811) 1,487,476 4,337 246 
RSE ane 235,500,000) 97,515,912) 100,462,083] 322,373) 365,190 


Total Supply Services (ex- 
cluding Post Office and 





a 
—— | | 


SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 





Post Office Vote and Vote for . 
B ees oto 75,198,000} 23,800,000} 25,390,000} 1,700,000) 1,550,000 
ake Sas ® a 324,140,012|347,641,833| 8,522,373|13,515,190 


! 





+ Including margin for Civil Supplementary Estmates but excluding {80,000,000 
estimated to be met from borrowed moneys under the Defence Loans Act, 1937. , 

t Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 
now added to Revenue ond Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 

The aggregate issues and receipts from April 1, 1937, to August 21, 
1937, are shown below :— 





(000’s omitted) f 
Ordinary Expenditure ............ $22,312 | Ordinary Revenue .............-. . 245,905 
Increase in balances ............... 13 Gross borrowing ...... £79,035 
Less :— 
New Sinking Fund... 2,606 
Old S. Fund, 1907-08 a 
Net borrowing ........cs.ccseeeeeeee 76,420 
322,325 $22,325 
’ Movement 
POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Week ended 
; Aug. 22, '36 Mar. 31, °37 Aug. 21, °37 Aug. 21, '37 
Ways & Means Advances Outstanding : £ £ £ £ 
Advances by Bank of England ...... ae vat bal on 
Advances by Public Departments ... 25,020,000 23,535,000 31,545,000 + 2,670,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding ............... 798,205,000 674,595,000 852,990,000% —8,050,00 


Total Floating Debt ......... 823,225,000 698,130,000 884,535,000 — 5,380,000 

* Includes £1,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 
the period of the account. 

TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 

Tenders for {45,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on August 20, 

1937. The amount applied for was {83,505,000. Tenders were 

accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday to 

Friday, at {99 17s. 4d. about 43 cent. and above in full; 


Saturday at {99 17s. 5d. and above in full. The average rate pet 
cent. was 103. 5:39d. 


Date Amount Total Amount 
Offered | Apptication Allotted 








8. 

anuary 4, 1995 ............ ‘ 49 27,500, 6 1-6 
uly 5, 1935... 40,000,000 | 60,905,000 | 40,000,000 | 0 12 4:38 
anuary 3, 1936 ............ 7 5,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 10 tt 
uly 8, 1996... ; 000 | 50,000,000 | 012 1% 
january 1, 1937 .......... » | 40,000,000 | 75,450,000 | 40,000,000 | 0 12 Sve 
2, 1987 ............ ~. | 45,000,000 43,000,000 | 0 10 10-88 
uly 2, 1987... 45,000,000 | 72/860,000 | 42,000,000 | 0 1! 0-48 
13, 167 45,000,000 | 82,140,000 | 45,000,000 | 010 o's) 
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August 28, 1937 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 





Total Sales of Savings Certificates | ent | Value 
£ 
Wee ended Ju od July 31, 1987 ea come ae Ese 594,553 445,915 
August 7 copemetepee odepeabese 445,022 333,766 
Week daviied August 14, ae i scaaner coe 519,781 389,836 


At the end of June, 1937, the amount standing to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, including interest, is 
£513,300,000. 





THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 25, 1937 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 






































€ é 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt ...._..... 11,915,100 
In Circulation ..... -- 488,266,998 | Other Government Securities 188,296,136 
in Banking Department ... 38,139,627 | Other Securities ..............c00e 678,518 
Silver Coin ..........ccsccceeecees 10,246 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion........... 326,406,625 
526,406,625 526,406,625 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital ....... esses 14,553,000 | Government Securities ........ 108,837,487 
qcoshédcnubvcbentiadeetiie = 5,684 | Other Securities :— 
Public Deposits® ...........000 25, 376,710 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances £4,317,646 
Bankers .. fsoo7 ,213 Securities ...... £19,642,715 
Other Accounts 997,679 23,960,361 
128,816,892 | Notes................ccccceccseeseeees 38,139,627 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,454,811 
172,392,286 172,392,286 
* Including Exchequer, Sa Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Divided Accounts. 
Both Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Departments Aug. 25, 1937 Last Week Last Year 
: £ é £ 
Note circulation...........s.0sssececeeseee 488,266,998 — 2,707,776 + 44,857,700 
PUBS QRBOREED vcccccccecccocsccccccescees 25,376,710 — 3,163,620 + 8,147,140 
F Mae vehedichidsbasendbechessé 92,819,213 + 4,319,642 — 8,092,190 
Other TD * bincedtnedthdddweshtinnctté 35 '997, 679 — §33,445 — 1,842,577 
Total outside liabilities.................+ 642,460,600 — 2,085,199 + 43,070,073 
Capital and rest..............cceseeeescees 18,198,684 ~_ 15,412 39,588 
Government debt and securities...... 308,148,723 + 2,529,098 — 33,472, 208 
Discounts and advances ............... 4,317,646 - 1,869,407 — 4,884,006 
Other securities ............ eocvocecosce 20,321,233 — 2,812,668 o 174,386 
Silver coin in issue department......... 10,246 -- 2,366 — 445,614 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves). . 327,861,436 : 85,556 + 82,016,954 
Reserves of notes and coin in banking $$ | —$$_$_—_—__—___|_-—_ 
GOPUTUIIIE, ood ccccsbnndo<ondeccocacccee 39,594,438 + 2,793,332 — 22,840,746 
or of reserve to outside lia- a 
ties— 
(a) Banking Department only 
(“ Ok cialis 25-7% + 1:7% — 14-39 






ae ie ee 





















(00U‘s omitted) 
Issue Department Banking Department Goll ta ee 3 
Date out of a 
Circula- Public | Bankers’ Other Bank 
| tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 3 
1987 & £ é | £ % 
Aug. 4 9,810 95,491 36,995 7 : 
Nil 2 
Nil 2 











111,130 5,907 | 20,340 | 29.761 | 19 


Aug. 4| 196,801 | 3,193 | $27,521 110,205 | 6,445 | 20,146 | 23,644| 16 
50 
col 107,137 | 6,187 | 21,629 | 36,801 | 23 


~~ BANKERS? CLEARING RETURNS 



















LONDON (000’s omitted) 
| Town | Metropotitan | Country | 
4 £ t 7 

wary! to August 11 ...... 23,360,653 | 1,360,402 2,356,298 | 27,077,353 
we ended Angust 18 |... | ~'e79/374 36,905 67, 784,265 
eek ended August 25 ~ 550,102 34,203 61,611 645,916 
otal to date, 1987 ............... | 24,500,129 | 1,491,510 | 2,485,895 | 28,507,534 

Tota todate, 1986 .00.0......... | 21'485,434 | 1,313,442 | 2,256,646 | 25,055,522 


2 

2. 
+3,104,695 | +118,068 | + 229,249 | +3,452,012 
= = 138% 


Increase of decrease in 1987 = 144% | = 9:0% 











scscseseesee | 95,080,856 40,616,574 
for year 1998............. Saeeoet | + esr Saas'0e4 nee 
Increase or decrease tn 1998{| + Sais + se Te 














PROVINCIAL (000’s omitted) 
Week ended = Totals, 
August 21 Month of July anuary 1 to 
August 21 
1936 1 Inc. or 
| 937 1936 | 1937 Dec. 1936 

No. of working days : 27 27 
BIRMINGHAM ....... o Seo of 17 13°08 isin 8 $ 60s af, 798 
BRADFORD .......... 708 559 3,956 | 4,613 | +16-6] 32,183 35,171 
BRISTOL............... 1,261 1,281 5,852 5,810 | — 0-7 | 42,236 42,715 
DUBLIN ............... 4,902 | 4,836 oni ile ind 189,204 | 194,386 
TIE ilitineebenehnines 755 847 3,791 4,128 | + 8-8} 27,262 30,687 
LEEDS .............000 983 871 4,553 4,771 | + 4-7) 31,164 34,309 
LEICESTER ......... 647 629 3,470 3,650 | + 5-1 | 24,323 25,296 
LIVERPOOL.......... 5,858 | 5,783 | 29,603 | 31,322 | + 5-8 202,182 | 236,502 
MANCHESTER ....... | 9,305 | 9,250 44,936 | 49,154 | + 9-3 | 334,571 | 370,199 
NEWCASTLE ........ | 1,272 | 1,437 6,044 6,878 | +13-7 | 43,464 48,832 
NOTTINGHAM .. 414 409 2,520 2,502 | — 0-7 | 16,986 17,533 
SHEFFIELD ......... 895 978 4,592 5,151 | +12-1 . 36,938 


29,589 | 28,897 | 123,225 | 131,250 | + 6-5 |1,063,776) 1,161,366 





OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey appeared in The Economist 
for June 26, 1937. Egypt, in August 7. Bulgaria, Denmark, International 
Settlements, Norway, Lithuania, in August 14. Argentina, Danzig, Java, 
Latvia, Poland, Roumania, Hungary, in August 21. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


U.S.F.R. Banks Aug. 27, ,; Aug. 5, Aug. 12,; Aug. 19, | Aug. 26, 
REsouRCcES 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold Certificates on hand 


and due from the Treasury} 8,274,030 | 8,833,400] 8,832,400 | 8,831,950 | 8,831,950 


Total reserves ........0...... 8,571,040 9,155,490} 9,150,080 | 9,145,120 | 9,150,240 
Total cash reserves ......... 282,940 312,310; 306,900 303,050 308, 
Total bills discounted ...... 7,240 15,400 16,700 18,290 18, 700 
Bills ht in open market 3,099 3,080 3,070 3,070 3,080 
Total bills on hand ......... 10,330 18,480 19,770 21,360 21,780 
Industrial eae Steendn ait 28,550 21,080 21,040 21,010 20,930 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2, 430, 230 2,526,190} 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 
Total bills and securities .. 2.469. 290 2,565,750) 2,567,000 | 2,568,560 | 2,568,900 
Total resources ............... 11,685,610 | 12,439,500 12, 414, 650 {12,471,970 |12,414,550 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 3,993,660 | 4,222,020) 4,228,040 | 4,238,390 | 4,234,680 
“tak of excess member- 
mn over re- 


ebasesewcccsece 1,890,000 790,000} 740,000 780,000 760,000 


reserve account — équsietie 6,331,500 | 6,635,760) 6,681,120 | 6,743,870 | 6,729,550 
Government deposits ...... 143,420 308,780} 252,690 155,690 160, 
Total deposits ............... 6,811,360 | 7,264,560) 7,260,930 | 7,239,680 | 7,246,690 
Capital in and surplus 302,760 305, 790} ‘305,870 305,880 305,870 
Total liabilities ............... 11,685,610 | 12, 439,500 12,414,650 |12,471,970 [12,414,550 


Ratio of total reserves to 
t and F.R. note 
ties combined ...... 79-3% 79°7% 79-6% 79-17% 79-7% 
U.S.F.R. BANKs AND 
Treasury ComBiIngep 
RESOURCES 
Monetary Gold Stock prone 10,695,000 | 12,462,000/12,497,000 |12,527,000 |12,541,000 
tion 


Bank Currency ............ 2,501,000 | 2,572,000} 2,573,000 | 2,577,000 | 2,577,000 
LIABILITIES "t 
Money in Circulation ...... 6,184,000 | 6,468,000] 6,482,000 | 6,500,000 | 6,495,000 
Treasury Cash and Deposits 
with Federal Reserve 
OS See 2,553,000 | 3,914,000! 3,893,000 | 3,828.000 | 3,844,000 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s 











(000’s omitted) 
Aug. 27,; Aug. 5, Aug. 12, ; Aug. 19 Aug. 26, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 
Total gold reserves ......... 3,308,520 | 3,345,630) 3,344,620 | 3,357,470 | 3,367,870 
Total discounted ...... 5,200 7,370 8,020 8,000 11,640 
Bills bought in open market 1,100 1,090) 1,080 1,090 1,090 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 660,560 725,030| 725,030 725,030 725,030 
Total bills and securities .. 673,960 738,980} 739,630 739,600 743,190 


Deposits—Member-bank— 

reserve account ......... 
Ratio of total res. to dep. 
and Federal Res. note : 
liabilities combined ...... . , ‘ 83-7% 


2,844,250 | 2,800,990) 2,836,370 | 2,878,990 | 2,890,900 








FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANKS. 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted) 


Aug. 12,; July 14,; July 21, ; July 28,; Aug. 4, ; Aug. 11, 
1936 er a 1937 1937 


no 3908 9,917 
Loans, total? .............0ssee0s 8,352 9,714 9,740 9,784 9, ‘ 
es Se ibdbd ede sopbenasald 13,972 | 12,449 | 12,473 | 12,499 | 12,470 | 12,414 
Reserve with Federal Re- 
serve Bank ............ssees0« 4,855 5,352 5,302 5,231 5,089 5,122 
Due from banks ................ 2,408 1,801 1,785 1,753 1,691 1,680 
Demand DOP pakcivikvccans 14,752 | 15,031 15,018 | 15,033 | 14,877 14,914 
Time Miitiniicscavesceesine 5,021 5,250 5,251 7 a 5, = 
t deposits ......... $21 451 429 
tani st ccanmieebtek 6,372 5,733 5,701 5,621 5,624 5, ss 


+ In this item, comparison between May 20, 1937, onwards and preceding weeks is 
affected by a revision of the statement. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 
In £’s (000’s omitted) 
_r Aug. 24, July 26,) Aug. 2,) Aug. 9,) Aug. 16; Aug. 23, 
st wane | ibe | ite | toe | sei | Sede | 
... | 16,004 | 16, , , , , 
Se alien ond cu "S774 5,676 | §,226| 5,347| 4,793| 4,970 
Money at short call—London | 19,170 | 33,692 | 33,091 | 33,337 | 33,264 | 33,384 


Short-term loans ............+.+ 6,209 2,956 3,095 3,213 | 3,241 3,563 
sessessrseccseneccseseos 75,154 | 76,587 | 76,587 | 76,587 | 76,587 | 76,587 


Discounts and advances ...... 8,653 | 10,486 | 10,830 | 10,674 | 10,505 | 10,282 
LiaBILITIES 


Notes issued ............-+s+2000 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 
Reserve premium on gold ... z 753 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 
ae 85,358 85,637 | 86,020 
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Setting exchange .. ses neo 
Advances to State .. NT , 
Investments.................+++ 2,906 J 
Bank notes.. = . pesessiilep 12,630 12,601 
ERE 6.725 | 6,613 








10,361 
79°7% 





Aug. 11, | Aug. 18, 
1937 ona 

auteee 204,182 d 
—... 179,476 | 175.507 
Investments. ..................seeceeeeeeeeees 145,041 146,764 
Note circulation .................csscssereeeee 142,865 144,177 
Deposits : Dominion Government ...... 22,181 26,203 
Chartered banks ............... 174,261 172,245 

of to notes and t 

Ngee Sanne Son) c0-0% | 60-0% 





ASSETS 

Gold coin and bullion .. 22,932 

Bills discounted : Foreign 8,490 

Investments...............0-+++++ 1,734 

ee 11,281 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........... = _ 
Deposits : Government ...... 2, 3 
Bankers ............ 22,838 | 16,629 | 16,174 | 18,156 | 19,083 | 17,525 


Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public ......... 54°0% | 58-3% | 57-3% | 55-7% | 56-1% | 57-7% 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In Rupees (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 21, Aug 6, Aug. 13,) Aug. 20, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion ..................++. 44,42,17 44,41,51 44,41,51 44,41,51 
R tale 66,94,32 | 59,60,19 | 59,99,15 | 60,65,77 
Saeas a ee 2,84,26 | 15,88,94 | 15,96,86 | 14,56,51 
Sterling securities® ............. 00. seseees 67,31,71 | 80,30,70 | 80,30,70 | 80,30,70 
Indian Government rupee securities* 23,39,46 | 27,37,72 | 27,37,80 27,38,02 
TRE AE A LEI E I TEMES 5,71,48 8,00,92 8,06,31 8,40,75 
LIABILITIES 

I oa ocicSinsmecsichncechoecpsis 1,63,11,98 | 1,81,15,38 | 1,80,90,17 | 1,79,10,13 
Deposits : Government.............-.+0.++ 6,36,81 9,74,93 10,19,12 8,61,04 

laa ale 33,39,21 | 35,08,07 | 35,43,82 | 38,50,59 


Ban 
Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities 55-3% 58-9% 58-8% 5§8-6% 
* Held against notes. 
BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs* (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 21, July 29, — > | ~~ 12, Aug. 19, 
ASSETS 1936 1 1937 
RS Ae 54,674,052 | 55,677,171 | 55,716,636 | 55, Ne4 766 | 55,717,154 
Advances on Gold Coin} 1,270,980 | 1,099,156 1,099,156 1,099,156 1,099,156 
Commercial Bills...... 11,734,280 | 11,204,660 | 9,877,662 | 9,485,878 | 9,178,188 


Bills bought abroad...| 1,231,130 919,974 ,696 880,696 880,696 
Advances on securities| 4,413,548 | 5,022,602 | 5,229,295 | 4,665,007 | 4,472,331 


interest : (2) general] 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,00¢ | 3,200,000 
(0) provisional aes 8,736,332 | 23,886,810 | 23,878,127 | 23,878,127 | 23,878,126 


N 
‘Souing Fund Dept. | 5,639,818 | 5,641,368 | 5,641,368 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,302 
ing forward exch.) 3,747,042 | 4,182,637 | 4,271,546 | 4,228,142 | 4,001,426 


Notes in circulation... | 83,617,299 | 89,307,414 | 89,603,755 | 88,904,533 | 88,216,281 
Public deposits ...... 1,726,432 | 2,563,038 | 2,338,713 | 2,242,785 | 2,204,098 
Private ts ...... 6 ae 1 waeetes “ei 14,323,010 | 14,340,862 
’ , , ’ 3,320, ’ 
anaes 746 | 3,393,141 


to sight liabilities...| 59-3% 51-7% 52-3% 52-8% 53°1% 


esses nsnsuensssssnnns esteem 
* Based on franc at 49 milligrams Oct. 2, 1936, to Jul 1937, and at 43 milligrams 
from July 29, 1937. + Includes fcs. 3,507 091,000 Treasury Bille 7 


REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 22,; Aug. 7, | Aug. 14, | Aug. 23, 
Assets 1998 1937” | 1837 637°" 
OOO si tictininiitiaintiincipssissiibdinitietiesmdinili y 69,143 69,312 69,259 
Of which deposited abroad osiiindiiabniiliiiis 22,531 19,359 19,497 19,672 
a in foreign she ae were nenaiiian ‘ mm ma 5.981 6,208 
Bills of exchange cheques ............ 268, 4,991,192 | 4,871,665 | 4,696,045 
Silver and other coin ........... kes cceeee 196,342 159,172 185,282 221,993 
si rt Ae eRe RTE 41,484 25,207 30,184 33,739 
IIS - an -cchisetnshantbasiesinoccinbiens er 403,384 403,400 403,422 
Other assets ........ ssonncansentnpanenctnonece ; 697,391 709,347 733,562 
a a ail, 473,561 | 492,977 | 492,977 
Notes in circulation Sdovesbpnagorenscadssece 4,138,442 | 4,866,613 4758208 ateenes 
Other ns obligations ...... 692,917 592,966 625,059 682 
GT I enntcckcdschorccccrsccccchacce 217,119 248,838 250, 248,400 
Cover of note circulation .................. 1-83% 1-54% 1-58% 1-65% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 


 geaerg | tng 20>) July 22, | July 29, ) Aug. 5, | Aug. 12, , Aug 19, 

eae AsszTs _1836 | "ds9 vs? i Aug. 12, “ie 
guevetaniatenmnadienh 930 3.64 ns 

Silver and other coin; 53,150 | 44,035 . 622,970 

Securities .........-.000- |1,407,191 44,163 ; 40872] 40,529 


scsvecccssessee | 75,015 


42/862 
,586 |1,376,376 {1,367,917 11,361 
35,625 | " 34/972 shane er 


ne 4,440,265 [4,459,714 ne 431 |4,409,302 
94,935 06:846 


214,692 | ‘163,371 138,510 
644,548 | 627,719 | 627.726 é73, 119 | 655,837 
SEATS | 627,726 | 673,119 | 655,837 


NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted) 





Aug. 24,| July 26,) Aug. 2, ) Aus’ 7 A 

Assets 1936” |.” 1997 1937 197° | “ase” “7° ; 

tie. SE 671,506 |1,265,880 |1,265,883 |1,265,883 |1 
Home tis dissounisd | 2etes | {S386 | "12.843 |" 18's18 | 10,003 f|1:288.508 
— . 5 1 12924 | 13, 12,908 

current account.. 120,966 | 170,72 

urrent acco 1 | 188,670 | 179,604 | 180,112 | 177,458 
Notes in circulation .. 750,081 | 821.986 | 860,778 | 831,747 | 821,909 | 821,981 







eapaeneesnrane 110,899 | 669,595 | 646,739 | 669,192 | 681/076 678,086 


August 28, 1937 








22,1) July 3 <onnte) 

( Aug. 1, . 

1996 "|" 1997 "|" 1937" | “i837 | “i874 | Aue, 

Oe 1,471,677 |2,594,415|2,594,418 |2,567,780 12,553,427 |o.547 617 

Of which held abroad | ‘226,399 | '534,469) ‘507,438 1100 | "467,115 | “sga's 

Discounts........----sesee 122348 | gata] 608 | “e'oos 6,955 | “7p 

Confederation Bilis .... | 42,800 | 16,100) 15,600 | 14,550] 14'300| ,7°!8 

AGVANCES ..e0eeseenenees 63,568 | 28,855) 28,465 | 28,193 | 27'955| Dy’an 

Securities ........+++0-000+ 41,896 | 15,915) 15,911 | 15,881 | 15/881 | 15's) 
LiaBILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |1,245,014 |1,871,622|1,411,851 |1,381,917 |1,361,173 |1,359,316 

Deposits ......++-s++0+00+ 451,514 11,316,617/1,298,865 '1,343,506 11,381,439 |1"s26'44 


Gold revalued from Oct. 7, 1936. N.B.—Ex ualisation F 
t included in returns Dec. 31, 1936, Cawalts at S58 50s ene pnd and assets 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—In Kronor (000's omitted) 


Aug. 23, | July 31, Ase. 3 Ang. 14,) A 

ASSETS 1936 (is? 1937 ter 
Gold reserve............:ssseeserrereee 433,987 148 466. 110 466,026 | 466,865 

Government securities F 
SID iiiscnsesnseeseicdvbaneaninn’ oe a - Ee 2,000} 2,000 

PR cccasccsccscocestntescotcsecses ‘ , 46,684 = 
Gold abroad not included in the am 
IID | ci canscchousssssonncons 76,563 68,771 68,776 68,789] 68.663 
ces with foreign banks....... | 243,812 | 209,386 | 219,616 | 210,829] 221'309 
Bills payable in Sweden............ 10,658 12,771 12,373 11,902} 11,877 
Bills payable abroad ............... 211,164 659,851 | 674,818 | 682,218] 682,218 
Pe didikeinkenisndnccevccsessaiens 32, 777 28,303 25,747 25,539] 24,552 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation.................. 728,120 862,840 | 829,524 | 829,814] 810,662 
ts: Government............. 171,108 136,834 | 135,643 130,478 | 134,016 
éneen phetnadpsoinaeneatainshy Ee 673,334 | 716,431 | 715,081] 748,422 
I dinsiti a) acd hiabchosneeenhaahh 16,314 9,930 10,060 10,207 9,942 
rece 


BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted) 


July 22,) June 23,) June 30, July 7, July - 7 21, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 
910,275| 915,183) 915,288 os, a4 Pry ‘81 915,687 
536,214 586,898 592,136} 586,585 589,226 593,195 
343,964| 313,230) 314,565) 311,611) 310,746) 304,707 
110,162) 124,412) 124,000] 124,109 124, 453 124,451 





Ce BROMO ncccccconcde 1 044.860 1 042,900 1,042,900/1 042,900 1 042,900 1 ,042,900 
ABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ......... 2,064,047 |2,029,342/2,082,804/2,082,733/2,061 654) 2,033,380 
Government deposits ......... 486,105) 396,923) 341,044) 350,182) 373,703] 387,488 
Bankers’ deposits............... 464,581) 674,308) 687,651] 678,740) 674,318) 709,561 
Other BD sosdececoseentacss 49, 462) 85,281] 102,016) 86,880 77,337 73,309 
Foreign commitments _...... 34,660 44,391] 44,390! 44.393) 44,394) 44.721 


AUSTRIAN Seen eee BANK.—In schillingst ( (000's omitted) 
— 15, July 23, July 31, ) 4 31, Aug. 7, + | Ang. 35, 


Cal coin an rae pvevcecccces 242,667 243.0 018 243.02 028 243, O40 243,048 

ccvccesesece 115,018 110,162 116,125 121,249 124,212 
Bills discounted .............0s00000 219,241 | 191,362 | 193,192 | 193,099 | 194,718 
Federal debt .............ccccrsooses 624,444 | 620,152 | 620,152 | 620,152 | 620,152 
Notes in circulation ............... 896,756 | 812,536 | 915,076 | 858,972 | 864,566 









; 251,358 


314,540 | 307,693 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA —In Cz. K.° 


(000’s omitted) 
Aug, 15, uly 23, uly 31, Aug. 8, 4 Aug. 15, 
ASSETS 1936 J 1937 J 1937 1937 1937 
a ictenet ace ae 2,696,422 | 2,576,822 | 2,576,389 | 2,574,560 | 2,573,781 
—— abroad and foreign 
CUITENCY .....0...00.0cce0e0- 22,158 | 358,241 $47,645 | 354,706 | 351,756 


Discounts and advances . 1,556,469 | 1,822,952 | 2,267,870 | 2,221,000 | 2,072,427 
State notes debt balance ... | 2, 034,533 | 2,014,716 | 2,014,573 | 2,014,220 | 2,014,215 


LiaBILITIES 
Bank notes in circulation .. | 5,518,203 | 5,407,034 | 6,036,806 | 5,898,210 | 5,791,791 
EE 526,699 530,990 296,249 447,073 407,161 


* First return showing effects of devaluation, October 15, 1936. 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
In dinar (000’s omitted) 


scteimnnctineaic ciat  iantine 
ASSETS Aug. 15, uly 31, | Aug. 8, | Aug. 15, 

Cash reserve : 1 J 1937 1937 1937 
Gold at home and abroad............... 1,531,168 | 1,686,051 | 1,687,947 | 1,690,026 
saiaticaatiaindini 455, 723,337 | 689,442 | 702,347 
Bills and advances against security...... 1,615,770 | 1,590,620 | 1,557,663 | 1,571,268 
Government advances .................000. 661, 1,651,226 | 1,651,286 | 1,651,674 
mitwe 42,987 | 5,732,588 

seuiiiieineatiintiainiatindl 4,991,173 | 5,687,193 | 5,74 732, 

Sight deposits ..................sssecccscosees 1,518,080 | 2,177,400 | 2,106,123 | 2,176,939 
Time deposits ........................., ‘000 50,000 000 | ___50,000 


BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 15, July. 23, July 31, ; Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, 
1936 1 1937 1 


937 1937 

exchan 2,767,428 | 3,320,253 | 3,908,414 | 3,905,743 | 3,291,659 

oat safle ae 566,440 "543,008 "$43,026 $27,715 ‘527,718 

Bills discounted............... 328,626 | 555,542 | 556,885 | 559,094 | 556,152 

AGVANCES oo... eeeeccccceees 5,699,097 | 3,297,598 | 3,298,137 | 3,767,777 | 3,677,868 

State Debt ccc ncon 3,605,111 | 3,557,205 | 3,557,205 | 3,557,205 | 3,915,411 
ABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ......... 5,497,137 | 6,356,242 | 4,329,682 | 6,325,679 | 6,295,080 

Deposit and current accts. | 6,546,802 | 4,934,093 4967,801 5,380,530 §,230,458 

F exchange liabilities | 246,059 | ‘165,364 | 161,187! 159,754 | 173,77 


BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. er (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 15, ul + | July st, =, 7, ae 4, 
Gold TeSOrVe oo... ccceccesceseeseeesereeces 569,543 602,892 602,887 602,869 
Gold abroad not included in the gold 003 
eee shsteeeeeascesseeeneeeseseseesesenes 37,003 est |2.088 78 
oreign i. bassinets ad 1.163.876 2,022 781 2,048 889 2.0 
Sie Gah comin: cod coeone 89,429} 88,147 556| 86,372 oS) 
bills and other home loans...... 9427961000 551085, 5871.09, 2041 024 
Finnish and foreign bonds ............... $15,167] 541,838] 540,902) 540 : 
Notes in circulation «........ccccccessso-e. 1,446,614'1,778,852,1,840,860|1,846,707) 18 20 
Government deposits at sight ........... 44,392! '247,590| 241,128] 291,886 949,646 
Other deposits at sight .................. 660,935 1,059,782] 991, " 448'1,004,671|1,002, 
Ratio of ordinary cover to liabilities at | 77°98 
sight 73-64 | 77-94! 78-441 78°34 a 





BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krones (000's omitted) 
‘ 7, 193 ; 
San Pager” | aaa | | se 











Gold coin and gold bullion ............... 195 34.196 34,196 | 34,198 
Net exchange ...........ss “taea | 19,696 | 17499 | 16,712 | 17.158 
Home PONOE scorncctedsratenans 8/886 | 12,055 | 12,252 | 11,987 | 120%) 
Loans and advances .....,.................. 8,142 | 9,583 | 12,037 | 8,850 : 
ILITIES 68 
Notes in circulation ....00............000-. 529 | 43,992 | 42,573 | 427 
Sight deposits and current oaees 35, 37,719 | 36,312 36,704 


"| Soo 633% | 645% | 646% 











| 
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BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 


Jay Ls 7 a v7 July 31, 
19 

sist 650 498.225 108, ‘O18 i, 
56,807 57,315 56,750| 55,603 
475,050 474,408 | 483,446] 562,386 
269,387 | 271,757 270, 224| 271,940 
30,000 43,918 44,755 81,814 
731,865 30,404 | 698,971] 780,314 
1,433,644 |1,415,240 |1,447,406/1,579,961 
‘308.7 746 | 294,633 |" 255, 076| ‘270,696 
72,765 65,465 59, 582} 74,271 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 








8 months’ do. ..........+06. 
sauee & = notsinbewe ise 
6 months’ do. .............. 
Discount Treasury Bills— 








Short 


Aug.19, 











% 


Aug. 20, 
1937 











: H ae H 








Aug.21, Aug.23,|Aug. 24,|Aug. 25,|Aug. 26, 
1937 "| 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1637 
% % % % % 

2 2 


Comparison with previous weeks 





Bank Bills 
3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
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LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 





Par of 
Exch. 
per £ 











Aug. 23, 
1937 








Aug. 24, 


1937 


Aug. 26, 
1937 


Aug. 25, 
1937 











New York, $.. | 4- 
- 4: 
.. | 124-21 


pera fe 
lu’ pest, 27-82 | 24 “35 
Prague, 


Ke... "3'to “ae 


25-223) 243-259 
660-680 


Danzig, Gul... 


Warsaw, Zl... 
t. 





35-00(a 
92-46 
25 224 


. (25-225 


4-98; 
132 


|4-985-99 |4-983-99 
99 |4-98}-99 

~133 1324-%t 
29-59-62] 29-60-63) 29-60-64 
eit. 


a1: *71-73| 21-71-73} 21-71-73} 21-70-72/21-69-72 
375 540-555 
193-23 |2253-226}/2253-226}/2253-226}/2253-226} |225§$-226} 2253-226} 
70—1L00(2) | 70—100(2) | 70—100(2) | 70—100(2) 
68 - 007 
110 110-110$! 110-1108) 110-1103) 110-110} 
12-107/9-034-04$/9 -03}-04}/9 034-044 9-03}-041|9-02}-04 9 -02$-03} 


540-555 


68-00; 


s:98 984-994) 
4-98 


1-98), 


133} 189 182 i 


540-555 


68-007 


hee Ht 
94-791 


540-555 


68 - 007 


4-984-989!4-97{-98} 


se 984-988) 4-98-98} 
Cet tt, port ot 
29-56-60 

94-2 
94-68: 
21-68-71 
540-555 


"ae -} 
94-751 





540-555 


70-100(2)| 70—-100(1) 


69-007 | 69-007 


20-43 | 12-38-41) 12-39-41) 12-39-42 ae ee 12-38-41 


(c) 39. 
34-58}| 254- 


Buchar’st, Lei| 813-8 


Const’ple, Pst | 110 


17-38 | 1 


143} 142§ 


it a i 
aia spits 


“ath 
4 
174-18. 
24-24) 
26 -435- 


B'ngkok, Baht|t21 -82d. 22-294" 22-22} 


39-44 
254-27 
24§-25 


24g 
at 
628k 


97}- 


Lda 


16-12h" 
130e(7) 


a 


7st 
"3 2 


393-44 
54-27 
244-25 





264- 
243-259 


660-680 
621° 
628k 

212-222 
29-30) 
390-420 
173-18} 

19-85-95 

19-35-45 

22-35-45 

973 
184- 
14 3 
-14 
14- 14nd) 


40-45 
254-274 
244-258 


26}- 
243-253 
660-680 

621* 
628k 
212-222 

29-30 
390-420 
173-18} 

19-85-95 
19-35-45 
22-35-45 

973-4 

18 

14 
4-14 

ie iY 


5 Oboe |e-o8 


6 boeserli6 16- 50 


16-1 
130¢i) 


16-12h 
130e(2) 


27428 274-284 


13 Net 
17}- 
oho 


183-19 
174-18 
24-24} 


26: 4A- 26-444 — |26- 425-28 
20-29 22-224 | 22-224 nmr 


44% 


-# [18 
Pi fat gl ia thy 


404-454 | 40}-45 
254-274 —. 
244-253 | 245-254 


143 1423—-143}/1429-1434/ 1424-143 |1423-3 
t a : a oat 264-8 


264- 264-§ 
243-259 | 249-253 
660-680 | 660-680 
621* 620* 
628k 628k 
212-222 | 211-221 
29-30 | 29-30 
390-420 } 390-420 
174-183 173-183 
19-85-95 {19-85-95 
19-35-45 |19-35-45 
22-35-45 |22-35-45 
973-4 ar 3 


-144 4 
a is ia, is 144) 


soe. .osls 3-4-0 


B-hf | 3h-tf 
fie. 51-57g|16-51-57¢ 
16-12h | 16-12h 
130e (I) | 125¢ (2) 
274-284 | 271-28} 
395% 39 


138198 134 
17}-184 
nee Ob sl 
 42-424|26 -39 
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Il.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 






































| Aug. 20,/ A 21, \A 23, 9 a 
saiihen | tan” | Aigsa [Ang 29 [Aug 24 [Aug 25, | Aug 26, 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Perf | Perf 
! 
(p) (p) ls (p) (p p) 
1 Month ~ A ; 
New Yorkooat.{ wi ~ a4 a “Ht | 
8 » |la-lelig-14!14- 
(a) a 
1 Month -1 
Paris, frs.......... { ou ; 3 
8 » |4h-4+4 
1 Month Hat 
Amsterdam.'at} a 2-1} 
” | 26-28 -2 
b 8 Ss ~ | @ | 
ree ip Ma) 4( " (4) Pi —P3 —pa Di 
Brus cot {3 pei} thes | pfae | fbr] fa 
8 Mtn i . 14-4 1-Par l-par| 1-par 
() | (p) | (p) —(p) 
f 1 Month | 1}-1 1h-1 | 1}-1 11? 1? 1471 
Geneva, cent..4/ 2 ,, 3-2 3-2 -2 ot 1% | 2}-1 23-13 
(3s » 4-3 44-3 | 3}-24 | 34-24 | 3}-2} | 3}-2} 


(4) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following m d 
rates in New York :— y g money and exchange 


Aug. 26, July 28, Aug, 4, Aug. 11, Aug. 18, Aug. 25 
1936’ 1937 1987" 1937 1837" 1937 


% % % % % % 


















Call money ..............seeereeessseeees 1 1 1 1¢ 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1} 1} 1; FS 1} 1} 
Bank acceptances :— ——————_ Selling Rates —__________, 
Membe ible, 90 days ... ; 
Non-mem. ee 2 days .. eee ¢ i t } } + 
days........ } 1 1 1 1 I 
Rates of Exchange, Par jAug. 26, | Aug. 11 | Aug. 18,| Aug. 25, 
saver | Ae ate: i hb 
ci Old par 
60 days ......... 
4-8666; 5-0187; 4-97} | 4-9837) 4-9737 
— eniadeine } Dollars for {1 New par} 5-0312| 4-9837] 4-99} | 4-98} 
Cheq 8-2397) 5-03 4- 4°9912} 4-9812 
Paris ...... cheques {Cents for 1 franc 6-63 6-5837) 3-75 3°7537| 3-7512 
Brussels » {Cents for 1 belga 23-54 16-89 | 16-83 16-865 | 16-84 
Switzerland ,, j|Centsforl franc | 32-67 (| 32-60 | 22-965 | 22-975 | 22-965 
Ital » {Cents for 1 lira 8-91 7-87 5-26 5-26 5-26 
Berlin »  |Cents for 1 mark 40°33 | 40-22 | 40-23 | 40-235 | 40-21 
Vienna »  |Cts.forAustrn.shig *82 | 18-86 | 18-89 | 18°89 | 18-88 
Madrid » {Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 xa ee wil 
Amsterdam _,, ts for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 67:90 | 55-15 | 55-19 55-19 
oupenhages . 22-46 22-25 22-28 22-24 
» p|Cents for 1 kroner | 45-37< | 25-28 | 25-045 | 25 08 | 25-04 
Stockholm a 25:94 | 25-70 | 25-735 | 25-69 
Athens »  {Centsforldrachmaj 1-29$ {| 0-94% | 0-915 | O-91$ | 0-914 
Montreal ~ ts for Can. $1 {169-31 100 998? 993} 100 
Yokohama » [Cents for 1 yen 84-40 | 29-46 | 29-07 | 29-11 29-07 
Shanghai . ts for 1 dollar ta 30-25 | 29-65 | 30-40 | 30-2 
Calcutta » {Cents for 1 rupee | 61-80 | 38 03 | 37-64 | 37-69 | 37-64 
Buenos Aires ,, [Cents for 1 peso ies 33-53 | 30-90 | 30:96 | 30-90 
Rio de Janeiro,, {Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 8-47 8- 8-42 8-40 


The Portuguese bank rate is now 4 per cent., to which it was reduced 
on August I1lth. Other overseas bank rates appeared in the issue of 
August 7th on page 317. 


Exchange rates for South Africa, Central and South America and 
Australasia were also given in the above issue, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended August 26, 1937, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 




















Imports Exports 
From | Bullion* Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
| i 
Te f 
British W. Africa... 172,285 | a Finland . 21,549 ‘ie 
British S. Africa ... | 2,125,721 : | Germany... 22,320 8,070 
Tanganyika . ‘at 8,957 we | Netherlz ands 6 3,000 
Kenya ....... 3,007 ns 10,547 
Uganda ...... ve 4,309 a Jugoslavia ......... 152,178 hai 
New Zealand ...... 21,551 5 TAN sessecccseeeeee 153,298 
British Guiana 4,736 | ¥ BAG: scctis cde 1,096,192 ‘iba 
Germany ....... 807 439 . Other countries ... 697 250 
Belgium ............ 2,901 “ 
611 300 
PURE Sick idivceciess 11, 3,615 
CORED. i sntitietaceess 679,712 + 
Venezuela ......... 24,455 
Other countries 1,460 
00 . 3,250 
Total......... 3,868,144 ans BAO scceccens 1,446,234 { nee 


+ Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 


* At current market value. gal 
Other coin is entered at current market value. 


entered at face value and shown in italics. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 














! 
Imports Exports 
From | Bullion* | Coint | To | Bullion* Coint 
£ 7 7 
Irish Free State ... oa 2815 Sweden Se 2,025 | 
>. coneiaiiiie 2,037 
British W. Africa... C . oe 
Ce 5 cccsttcne<s 7,630 bis Other countries 391 | 360 
Germany ............ 181 ‘ 
Belgium ............ 9,315 aan | 
20 | 
PO cds cdsiics dese 225 | 
BE is cassiesnonces vine 62,000 | 
ID schncssthesesen 33,566 ae 
mador ............ 4,155 i 
Other countries ... 60 | 
|__| }——_|_—- 
BU © cence | 54,847 If anne oo a 6,463 | 360 


* At current market value. + Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in italics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


No gold movements were reported at the Bank of England between 
August 20th and 26th. Details of previous movements were given in The 
Economist of August 7th on page 318. 


GOLD MARKET 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 25, 1937 :— 

e Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 

£338,406,625 on August 18th showing no change as compared with 
August Iith. : 

In the open market about £1,700,000 of bar gold was disposed of at 
the daily fixing during the week. With a continuation of the firm tendency 
of sterling against the dollar, a fresh low record for the year was established 
on August 19th when the price was fixed at 139s. 3$d. Prices have ruled 
at about dollar parity and some of the offerings were taken for shipment to 
America, but there was also a fair general demand. 

The s.s. “ Kaisar-i-Hind ” which sailed from Bombay on August 2Ist 
carries gold to the value of about £235,000. 


SILVER MARKET 


After remaining unchanged at 194$d. for both cash and two months’ 
delivery for four days of the week under review, a slightly easier tendency 
developed on August 24th owing to re-selling by the Indian Bazaars and 
on August 25th the respective prices declined to 19 §d. 

There have been sales on China account, but these have been made with 
some reluctance and the steadiness of the market during most of the 
week was due largely to sellers holding back, as buying orders were limited 
to lower prices. 

The tone of the market appears steady at the moment and even should 
Indian re-selling continue, support from America for trade or other 
purposes might be expected at or slightly under the present level. 

Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 


Price of Bar Silver in 


Price of Gold] Equivalent per ounce standard| Price of Silver 
Val 





1937 Fr ~ ‘ ue a oartane 
ine Ounce | of £ sterling ii Two -999 fine 
Months 
s. d s. d. d. d. 1937 Cents 
Aug. 19...... 139 3} 12 2-38 1948 19 
ob? wins 139 4} 12 2-29 19% 19 Aug. 18 
cy ee 139 4 12 2-33 19% 19 to 
ines 139 4 12 2-33 19 19 Aug.24$ 45 
> 139 4} 12 2-29 19 19 inclu- 
sa lil 139 6 12 2-16 19 si 
Average . 139 4-42) 12 2-30 19-906 19-917 
Aug. 26.... 139 7 12 2-07 19} 19 






The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from the 19th to the 25th August was $4-993 and the lowest $4-98} x 


OTHER STATISTICS 


DISTRIBUTION OF BRITAIN’S 
OVERSEAS TRADE 

(IN THE First Six Montus or Eacu YzEar) 

See Note of the Week on page 425 of this issue. 


TRADE WITH British CounTRIES 
(000’s omitted) 

















| 
Imports British Exports 


From or to —— 


! 
1909 | 190 | 1996 | 1987 129 | ame | 1986 | a7 











' 
Irish Free State ... | 19,480 | 8,140 | 9,144 | 9,833 
West Africa ...... 6,963 | 3,302 | 6045 | 91153 "aieas | 6689 
South Africa 12,980 | 17-929 p23 | 7,633 17,998 | 20,440 
India and Ceylon . 34,10 ‘ ‘ 
Straits Settlements | 6171 | 1.769 | 2908 | 2.490 "2928 | 4.068 
Australia ......... t 25,974 | 33. 37,496 14,778 | 16,896 
New Zealand... 32,709 | 22,212 | 26.151 | 29.269 6,928 | 9: 
Canada ........... 1,666 | 20,414 | 31,884 | 39:567 10,740 | 12'901 
West Indies... 2,862 | 2.744 | 3.980 | 6.107 2/308 | 2'839 
s | 18,244 | 12.971 | 17,770 | 23,591 11,940 | 145429 

ea |190,062 |124,231 |167,273 |199,680 101,118 (119,343 
Excluding the Irish 

Free State ...... [170,882 116,091 |158,129 | 189,847 |141,685 | 68,222 | 90,809 |108,238 
aaa 


aalnneadiiiameirddaddtne eet. sien ee 


en a OTE SO 


August 28, 1937 


TRADE WITH EUROPEAN CoUNTRIES 








Other European 
countries | 2,331 2,250 4,545 | 5,135 


Ss calenndhesihmaninreniestaieccaliee 


(000’s omitted) 

} | —— 

Imports British Exports 
From or to jy nenngen te a a ‘ol 
| 1929 | 1993 | 1996 | 1937 | 1929 | 1983 | 1996 | 1967 
UB, .rccncins 8,738 | 5,092 | 5,974 | 8,193 | 1,713 | 2,182 | 1,572 | gr 
Finland ..........-. 4,931 | 4,280 | 6,713 | 7,227 | 1,656 | 1,148 | 1'708 | 9 443 
BAND sin issvesis 2,510 | 1,038 | 1,377 | 2,301 | ‘S61 | ‘324| ‘Sen | “Sos 
Sweden .........++- 10,740 | 6,181 | 8,779 | 10,185 | 5,019 | 3,113 | 4,808 | gore 
Norway wnosaqpecese | 6, 3,323 4,315 5, 4 2,521 3,481 | 4445 
Denmark............ | 25, 17,280 | 15,638 | 17,086 | 4,906 | 5. 7,179 | g.e06 
Poland...........+.0+. | 2,976 | 2,954 | 4,499 | 4,873 | 2,123 | 1,255 | i941 | o's15 
Germany _......... 31,960 | 13,415 | 15,499 | 16,700 | 18,528 | 6,877 | 91207 | 10'33 
Netherlands ...... 19,828 | 8,651 | 11,363 | 14,907 | 10,775 | 5,845 | 5.980 | 7's4q 
Dependencies... | 9,445 | 6,999 | 8,760 | 10,210 | 5,143 | 1,441 1,362 | 2,040 
Belgium ............ | 21,396 | 5,962 | 8,987 | 10,229 | 9,915 | 4,522 | 4/437 | 5'975 
Dependencies... | 90 20 10 22} 395! 208/ ‘241/| ‘2% 
France. ..........:. 28,410 | 8,638 | 12,311 | 12,548 | 15,205 9,420 | 8,513 | 11,327 
Dependencies ... | 3,788 | 1,455 | 2,387 | 2,821 | 3,427 | 2,096 | 1,825 | 2144 
Switzerland......... | 6,626 | 2,444 | 2,815 | 3,352 | 3,327 | 1/869 | 1'871 | 2416 
Portugal ............ | 1,868 | 1,106 | 1,823 | 2,049 | 1,966 | 1,516 | 11355 | 1'se9 
Dependencies... | 418 | 189 | | 185 | 203 | 2,185 | 1,054 1191 
GREE wikcnstitoseeds | 9,954 | 6,168 | 6,645 | 5,404 | 5,825 | 2,192 | 2191 "909 
Dependencies ... | 1,983 | 1,337 | 1,597 | 1,906 | 893 | 763 | '550) 955 
I EL acicctiones 8,062 | 4,370 94 | 3,752 | 8,145 | 4,505! 237 | 1.908 
Dependencies ... 25 3 3 70} 62) 47) 3 0 
MED | ..cuictie ie 1,147 | 547| 966] 1,198 | 1,273 411 | 765 | 989 
Czechoslovakia ... | 3,048 | 4,150 | 2,540 | 3,364) 1,119} 395 853 | 1,29 
eee | 812 630 458 569 | 2,373 | 968 | 1,863 | 1.309 
Roumania ......... | 777 | 2,049 | 1,914 | 2,360 | 1,194 | 1,200 | “400 | ‘833 


2,586 1,271 | 2,140 | 2,402 
Torat ...... 204,896 107,511 {130,197 151,942 114,639 | 62,809 | 66,253 81,321 
| | ; ! 








TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES OUTSIDE EvuROPE 


(000's omitted) 






































| Imports British Exports 

From or to — suena 7. oes ern paneer neal pnerecmnemenneD 
1929 1933 | 1936 1937, 1929 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 
j eamtieatiadae mies = * «= a ne Tee heat — 

Turkey ........0000.. | oi2] s322| 350; 341 | 1,508! 778| 5S41| 507 
AUB as occ 0tscsckdns |} 13,302 | 5,798 | 6,592 | 8,600 | 6,464 | 3,131 | 3,904 3,528 
Iraq | 697 121 | 1,076 | 1,931 | 1,284 | 1,028 | 961 | 1,112 
| 4,301 | 3,900 | 3,649 | 5,789 | 1,093 | 421 | 1,123. 1,455 

. | 5,458 | 2,036 | 2,924 | 3,516 | 7,474 | 3,206 | 2,732 3,934 

| 4,306 | 2,832 | 4,415 | 5,131 | 6,344 | 2,457 | 1,534 | 2,352 

eee fad 562} 485| 636/ 79 so | ‘202! ‘229 

United States...... | 99,707 | 34,429 | 43,779 | 47,041 | 22,020 | 7,362 | 12,604 | 16,490 
Dependencies... | 1,190 | 350] 705| 936| 619] 408| 339| 400 
ae | 3,240 | 1,440 | 2,123 | 2,087 | 1,170] 341] 502! 642 
Mexico............... | 1,409 | 1,461 | 1,511 | 1,999) 1,214] 698! 675 957 
Colombia............ | 1,283} 556) 430 34 | 1,915 | 1,177 | 1,071 | 1,443 
Peis aces vokhic 2,043 | 1,568 | 1,413 | 2.019 | 1012 | 374] 587) 634 
I Sasa sdaiial | 5,581 | 1,973 | 2,881 | 5,130 | 3,853 | 258) 880 839 
Getto | 3,009 | 2,411 | 4,341 | 4,412 | 7,299 | 3,170 | 2,127 | 3,181 
a 3,328 | 1,700 | 2,400 | 2,224 1,704 805 950 | 1,002 
BONEPER, ncscnes..0cee | 3198} 715] 1,770) 1,584/| 318] 213; 90 | 108 
Argentina .......... | 40,983 | 21,922 | 20,834 | 34,017 | 14,014 | 6,352 | 7,502 | 9,068 
Other Non-Euro- | | { i 
pean countries | 6,233 | 4,531 4 4,173 | 5,821 | 2,880 | 2,195 | 2,769 
TOTAL ...... | 200,180] 88,627 105,381 131,800 | 85,205 | 35,139 | 40,519 | 50,550 

RE-EXPORTS 
(000’s omitted) 

te dey tae a ek tee. Lee es ack ae Lee 

To | 1929 «| «1993 | 1986 | 1987 

| 1,064 | 75 5,785 | 7,405 

14,258 5,112 3,874 4,255 

2,355 1,032 930 | 1,107 

69 33 - 

5,442 2,535 2,520 3,876 

20 «| 12 8 9 

11,121 4,547 4,617 4,968 

85 71 ioe 

9,093 3,509 4,270 6,555 

19 6 | 4 : 

5,949 3,162 5,174 6,488 

4,941 2,190 2,369 408 
6,146 2,527 2,740 RaeR 

~ e562 | 25,209 | 82.407 | 40.553 











TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDs, Lrp.—Oil produced during ine: 37,684 tons. 
purchased during June from other companies, 58,443 tons. The 
corresponding figures for May were 51,188 tons and 76,619 tons, eT 
tively. Production and refinery operations have been affected by the strike 
in Trinidad. Practically 100 per cent. of the men have now returned “4 
work on all the company’s fields, inching the refinery and shipping Oe 
at Pointe-a-Pierre. Sats : Oil produced, 59,490 tons ; purchased from ot - 
companies, 66,272 tons. 


VENEZUELAN OIL Concessions, Ltp,—Production for the week ended 
july 24, 1937, was: Bolivar district, 865,403 barrels; Maracaibo distri ’ 
23,644 barrels; total, 889,047 barrels. Production for the week nae 

uly 31, 1937, was: Bolivar district, 378,487 barrels ; Maracaibo distriv™, 
1,851 barrels; total, 900,338 barrels. ‘Production for the week em 


August 7, 1937, was: 950,174 barrels, against eons Us i eT i2t 
. w ’ 
week. Production for week August *S duction for the 


» against 950,174 barrels in the previous week. , 
week ended August 21, 1937, was: Ppolivar district, 953,281 barrels; 
Maracaibo district, 22,732 barrels; total, 976,013 barrels. 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
Se TT gedit eval saat ge i een ane 


| Net Profit 





















































Appropriation ) Corresnendine 
| Balance | Alter | Amount | Sone 
Year from | Payment | Available Dividend : } Voor 
Company Ending Last of for \Carried to car 
Account Deben- Distri- |} Prefce. Ordinary Reserve, Balance || 
ture bution |Deprecia- | Forward|| Net Divi- 
Interest |Amount Amount | Rate | tion, etc. || Profit dend 
| | | | | — ae =n ie te = 
£ | £ | f | o/ 4 @ | , 
Financial, Land, etc. } | = £ £ aes £ ie a £ % 
Inter-Union Finance ......... | June 30 | os | (a)35,481, 35 481|| 6.3361 10.391| 10 
; | | 481, ; 14,370} 4,384 (s) 
Trojan (Holdings) .......-.... | Aug. 14 | ah | (b)19,589 19.589 478 , (s) 
Iron, Coal and Stoel . | | : 781 13,388) 10 1,200, 220 (s) | (s) 
Baird (William) and Co. May 31 | 88,901| 283,088! 371.989!| ... = on i vo 
Braithwaite & Co., Engineers | Mar. 31 | 6,049 26,574)  32'623)| 8.438 me - | 65,000) “pene oat 10 
Brightside Foundry, etc. ... | June30/ 18,497, 69,502) 87,999 2.500; 22,500 223 | 42042\ 920'957 21,687 Nil 
Insoles, Ltd. ..... ssesibrarine | June 30 |Dr. 62,988 Dr. 17,638 Dr. 80,626||_ ... 7 [i RI eee So onal wee 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal ... | May 31} 11,706 59,089| 70,795) 7,257; 27,711, 10 . 20,000, 15827, 555937 
Rubber | | , 0 27,711) ae 20,000 15,827), 55,593 74 
Boghebnstl -.sciscivesiveesseneee | Mar. 31 | 1,452) 4,383) goon? 4 4.000; 4 aid : ‘é 
yo sncedbacabtasageebbeses¢ees = 1,349) 5,120) 6,469||_ ... 4'822 10 owe ee : oe a 
SEINE <secunscitiantnmannionesene Mar. 1,141; = 7,297; 8,438), 6,740 7 | 6 4 0 : 
Textile | | ] 740) 7} | 1,698 4,092} 34 
Wardle wae ay ceeees June 30; 25,262 20,291| 45,553, 3,300) 13.800 4+ 2500' 25953 16606 4} 
rusts ed nls ny — 
Compass Investment Trust | June30/| 10,826 24,357, 35.183) 19.020 4.569 “or a ; Dict 
Waterworks | a. oe on - ve | 11,594 23,833) 2 
East Worcestershire ......... June 30* 13,905 8,392) 22,297) 987) 4000 10 | ox a a 
Other Conaantes | | | 1 moo 1,250, 16,060, 7,224) 10 
Austin Veneer and Panel... | June30| —...._—s(r)_:13,567| —-13,567/|_.. 7,500, 10 | 4,000; 2,067) () | (Gs 
Blakey's Boot Protectors ... | June 30} 13,823| 23/8331 37.656 “442| (991472) 15. | | 894d, 82611 2 
British Lion Film ............ | Mar. 31 | 26,450 Dr. 14,016 12.434)... ed Ee ke On: Pier 
Carter and Co. .......eesesees |May 31/ 12,510| 39,057, 51,567, 13,475; 15,112; 20 | 10,500 12480 30950 15 
Lawes Chemical Co. ......... | June 30 2,148) 12,223} 14,371 2,686) 7,558) ie 1,906; 2,221 10,263) 5 
Meccano Limited ............ | Feb. 28 | 49,273 33,668 | 82,941!) 5,381 14,000) ay .. | 63,560, 27.684 24T 
Toogood and Sons ............ | June 30} 19,289 5,246 24.535 Meee Bek. we | 29g “Tee 4: 
Triplex Safety Glass ......... June 30 | 131,250} 35 | ewe | 12,343) 94,328) 60(p) 
: Ana 


! 


6,163 137,430) 143,593;  ... | 





* For half-year. 


+ Free of income tax. 


(a) May 19, 1936, to June 30, 1937. (6) May 15, 1936, to August 14, 1937. (c) Includes £20,081 for paying up in full 80,324 ordinary 5s. 
shares by way of bonus, one for every five held. (p) Absorbed £91,500. (r) November 30, 1936, to June 30, 1937. (s) No comparable figure. 





SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


Lt.-Col. H. C. B. Hickling, D.S.O., has been « inted a director of Ape: 
(Trinidad) Oilfelds. 8g; , has been appointed a director of Apex 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY AND ENGINEERING COMPANY.— 
For year to June 30, 1937, trading profit was £89,787, against £43,229 
for 1935-36 and £21,069 for 1934-35. Ordinary dividend and bonus, 
224 against 15 per cent. for previous year. To loss on investments, 

1,042; staff fund, 1,000; general reserve, £40,000 (against £19,000), 

arry-forward, £20,957. 


,DORMAN LONG ACQUISITION.—The purchase has been com- 
e ted of the Linen plant of the Linthorpe-Dinsdale Smelting Company 
0 Middlesbrough. he price has not been stated, but is understood to be 
a considerable sum. 


MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY.—Earnings for 1936 jumped from 
£79,384 to £96,258, Amortisations absorb £12,223, compared with £12,217, 
and £4,813 is placed to statutory reserve. The State receives 2} per cent., 
or £2,406, and the balance of £76,816 is put to “ special reserve fund.” 


L ERONAUTICAL CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
TD.—Shareholders, who met on August 20th, to consider the voluntary 
Taeding-up of the company, unanimously agreed to adjourn the meeting for 

days, after Major C. A, R. Warren had announced that offers had been 
Teceived which might make the step unnecessary. 


TABLE AND WIRELESS, LIMITED.—INDEX NUMBERS.— 
@ index numbers are all shown upon a comparable basis. Monthly 
gures reduced to working day average. Working day average of com- 
Parable receipts; year 1929 = 100. 


| | 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 





96-0 | 76-3 | 73-4 | 69-9 | 71-8 | 73-2 | 71-2 | 85-8 
95-7 | 81-2 | 82-9 | 71-7 | 74-7 | 74:4] 73-3 | 84-6 
94-5 | 79-6 | 77-8 | 70-4 | 72-8 | 76-2 | 76-0 | 90-6 
94-9 | 74-5 | 71-4 | 71-8 | 71-6 | 74:6 | 71-6 | 83-7 
86-2 | 68-8 | 67-7 | 70-7 | 73-1 | 72°5 | 67-6 | 78-6 
86-0 | 66-6 | 64-7 | 70-1 | 70-1 | 70-2 | 70-3 | 73-5 
80-8 | 64:7 | 63-2 | 67-5 | 68-9 | 66-7 | 70-3 | 73-4 
82-1 | 61-8 | 69-6 | 65-9 | 70-7 | 67-1 | 69-1 
81-4 | 73-0 | 71-4 | 67-9 | 20-3 | 75-5 | 70-7 
82-5 | 77-8 | 73-2 | 72-1 | 73-6 | 78:8 | 75-9 
80-4 | 79-0 | 73-0 | 71-8 | 71-3 | 72:7 | 80-5 
87:1 | 83-6 | 78-8 | 76-7 | 80-7 | 80-1 | 96-4 





WARDLE AND DAVENPORT.—Net profit for year to June 30, 
1937, was £20,290, against £16,606, Ordinary dividend is maintained at 
4 per cent., tax free. {£2,500 (against nil) to additional depreciation, 
leaving £25,952 to go forward. 


LOCHGELLY IRON AND COAL.—For year to May 31, 1937, 
trading profit, after depreciation, was £65,284, comparing with £50,792. 
Ordinary dividend raised from 74 to 10 per cent. To reserve, £20,000 
against £15,000. Carry-forward increased from £11,706 to £15,827. 


CORNBROOK BREWERY COMPANY, LTD.—Holders of a 
majority of Phoenix Company share capital have accepted the offer made 
by Cornbrook Company. The latter have, however, extended the date 
for acceptance by their shareholders until September 4, 1937. 


ABITIBI POWER AND PAPER COMPANY.—Member companies 
of Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association holding Abitibi 
first mortgage bonds support the bondholders’ plan for reorganisation. 
Member companies were recommended to support the plan of sale of 
assets and reorganisation dated July 21, 1937. 


KRAMAT TIN.—For year to March 31, 1937, profits amounted to 
99,104, an increase of £18,701. Dividends and bonuses amounted to 
0 per cent. against 25 per cent. Depreciation raised from £16,752 to 

£32,227. After £3,000 against £4,500 to a replacement reserve, carry- 
forward is £39,369 against £57,991. 


ARMSTRONG SHOCK ABSORBERS.—Second report, for year to 
June 30, 1937, shows net profit of £12,007, against £27,245 for period 
from July 2, 1935, to June 30, 1936. Final dividend 15 per cent., making 
20 per cent. (same); nil to general reserve against £15,000; carry-forward, 
£1,471 against £761. 


DANZIG LOANS.—The League Loans Committee announce that 
the Danzig Government now propose that the reduced rates of interest 
on the Municipality 7 per cent. mortgage loan, 1925, and Free City 6} per 
cent, tobacco nonnenie loan, 1927, shall not come into operation until 
immediately after the payment of the next due coupon. Thus the 
September 1, 1937, coupon of 1925 loan, and the October Ist coupon of 
the 1927 loan will be paid at the full rates, but subsequent coupons 
at 5 per cent. and 44 per cent., respectively. 


CORRECTION.—We regret that, owing to a printer’s error in our 
issue of August 7th last, the price of Old Gowrie Tobacco advertised 
on page 304 was given as 20/- per 8 lb., post paid. This should have 
in 20/8 per lb., post paid. 


MECCANO, LTD.—For year to end of February, 1937, trading 
profit was £197,306, against £206,728. Other income £11,498, against 
£12,934. To depreciation £11,609, against £ 16,991. Carry forward raised 
from £49,273 to £63,560. 


AUSTIN VENEER AND PANEL COMPANY.—Trading profit for 
year to June 30, 1937, £23,742 (comparable with £15,403). To writing 
down goodwill £4,000. inary dividend 10 per cent. actual, equal to 
17 per cent. per annum, absorbing £7,500. Carry forward £2,068. 
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TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


STATISTICS FOR JULY 1937 
(Revenue calculated on basis of {6 19s. 6d. per fine ounce) 








Net . Working 
Name of Mine and Tons | Output |p. oeeaill Working | profit Costs 
Group Milled | Fine ozs. |“ Vaiue Costs Per Ton 
Anglo-American a 
Cc ation £ ° 
Brakpan Mines ...... r is 247,720 sas 
Daggafontein Mines... bee ee 
Springs Mines ......... nian 08 
West Springs ......... 90 Ye 115,880 § 41,015 
Central Mining— 
City —— y 147,770 ia moaee 33 
Cons. Main Reef ...... 2 | 216,796 we Y “§ 
ine ee ; 608,471 se 264,979 | 18 10°5 
Durban Roodpt. Deep i 148,862 |... 31,819 1-0 
East Rand Prop. ...... 863 | 327,195 wid 95,534 9-0 
Geidenhuis Dee > 70,842 ee 16,656 16 7°8 
Modderfontein B....... 110,729 oe 45.978 | 13 11-1 
Modderfontein East... 23, 4 ae 56,650 .. 
New Modderfontein... ’ 59. y als 121,853 
Nourse Mines J 7 sed 579 3-0 
Rose Deep.............-- 23: 2.422 a 15,119 4-1 
General Mini: 
Van Ryn — an 56,455 sal 7,601 : 
West Rand Cons. ... ‘ab 240, ai 99,504 
Goldfields 
Simmer and Jack...... : pes 46,157 5-8 
Robinson Deep......... 7 sue 80,198 2-6 
Sub-Nigel ............... 60,000 298, ose 201,229 6 
Vogestruisbultt ...... . , as 18,387 6-9 
Luipaards Viei_....... 95: ats 18,252 ll 
Johnnies Group 
East Champ D’or...... one oe 3,552 2 
Soveamnens Areas ... ’ eve ove 255,592 ; 
Langlaagte Estate ... wie ons . 
New State Areas ...... see ; wei 156,041 3 
Randfontein Estates 000 ee 145 aoe 133,230 6 
Van Ryn Deep ...... a 98: is 47,306 il 
Witwatersrand ...... 85,000 ae a 13,051 0 
Johnnies Group Total | 1,053,000 6 
Union Corporation 
nn ee aieieniemindelas 
NG dictendo 
Modder. Deep ......... 
Other Mines 
Glynn's Lydenburg* / 2,691 5-9 
New Kleinfontein ... 13,230 5 
Transvaal Gold ...... 4,745 ‘ . 
Witwatersrand Deep 8,380 








° rcee en aeS Saat an 0 ete at £6 19s. Od. per fine ounce. t The tonnage 
milled includes 11,300 tons from gtade surface dumps accumulated during the 
development period. 


TRANSVAAL OUTPUT, EMPLOYMENT AND WORKING 
PROFIT.—Gold output, July, 1937: Witwatersrand, 971,574 fine 
ounces; outside districts, 24,971 fine ounces; total, 996,545 fine ounces. 
Value for purposes of declaration, {6 19s. 6d. Total output, June, 1937: 
979,069 fine ounces. The number of natives employed at end of July was: 
Gold mines, 292,618; coal mines, 15,652; total, 308,270. Total estimated 
working profit for July, 1937 : Witwatersrand, ,650,479 ; outside districts 
£9,723; total, £2,660,202, Comparable figures for June, 1937 : Witwaters- 
rand, {2,619,460 ; outside districts, £9,151; total, £2,628,611, 








OIL OUTPUTS 


AnGLo-IRANIAN Ott Company.—Production in Iran for June amounted 
to 879,000 tons, making 4,749,000 tons for the first six months of 1937. 


Tue Atrrock Om Company, Ltp.—Production for July, 23,617 barrels. 


British CONTROLLED OILFIELDs, Ltp.—Production for July, 59,930 
barrels; shipments for July, 57,517 barrels. Production for week ended 
August 7th, 12,844 barrels. Production for the week ended August 14th, 


12,743 barrels. Production for the week ended August 21st, 12,255 
barrels. 


Duvian.—The third deep test, Pa at the Annual General Meeting 
on 25th June last as being at 6,307 ft., has obtained a fairly good show of 
black oil at 7,203 ft. Production is not being taken meantime and the well 


is being deepened for more definite information as to its position on the 
structure. 


Tue Kern River OIFievps or Cattrornia, Ltp.—The total production 
during the month of june amounted to 127,290 barrels, or approximately 
18,184 tons. Production in Trinidad has been affected by the closing down 
of operations during the oilfields strike. The company’s men returned to 
work on July 5th and both production and drilling have been resumed. 
To total production during the month of July amounted to 152,361 barrels, 
or approximately 21,766 tons. 


Lositos O1Lrietps, Ltp.—The production of the Peruvian Company 
for June is cabled as 27,950 tons. 


THe Mexican Eacte Om Company, Ltp.—Production for the 
week ended June 19, 1937, was 653,000 barrels. Production for the week 
ended June 26, 1937, was 664,000 barrels. Production for the week 
ended July 3, 1937, was 648,000 barrels. Production for the week ended 
July 10, 1937, was 667,000 barrels. Production for the week ended 

uly 17, 1937, was 645,000 barrels. Production for the week ended 

uly 24, 1937, was 468,000 barrels. Production for the week ended July 31, 
1937, was 312,000 barrels. Production for the week ended August 7, 
1937, was 302,000 barrels. Production for the week ended August 14, 1937, 


was 260,000 barrels. Production for the week ended A 
was 307.000 barrels. said eta 


Tampico O11, Ltp.—Total production from the company’s properties 
in Mexico during July was 12,001 barrels, in respect of which the royalty 
due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 900 hesiale. oe 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTs 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 
Re ee ee ee area a 


* Interim} Date of | Comparison Total 
Name of Company or ay- with Pn reece 
+ Final | ment Last Year | Latest Previous 
Year Year 








RAILWAYS 


























| i 
% | 
Buffalo and Lake Huron Railway | | 3} 4 
BANKS i » Soc 
National Bank of Egypt............. 4%* | Sept.1 Same = 
INSURANCE ; : ; 
Prudential Assurance (“ A "’)...... $5/-p.s. | Sept. 9 | Same 
Union Insurance of Canton ........ 15/-p.s.*| Oct. 22 ro 
TEA AND RUBBER | | | bai 
Eaglehurst Rubber .................++ oe | sad | 4 Nil 
Gadjah Rubber .............-.--0+00++ 74% | eee 10 | 9 
Kota Tinggi Rubber.................- S%ot | + onl a ee 
Kota Tinggi Rubber.................. Soe” |. ves Same a Be. 
Sungei Chinoh Rubber .............- 5%* | Sept. 8 Nil* ee tae 
Tebing Ne: ann cccadpalitosese 5% a cub | 7k | 3} 
MINING ‘ 
North Broken Hill..................+++ | 40°,* | Sept. 30 25% 10 | ™m 
Witbank Colliery .................0++ TOG} Same 125 | 19} 
OTHER COMPANIES | 
Anglo-American Asphalt ............ (m)10°*| Sept. 7 10%° =| 
Arnott and Company ...............+ 24%* | Sept. 1 Same 
Austin Veneer ............:.scsceeeeee i 10% we First mw By 
Barlow and Jones..................0++ 33%° sae Re PB ae, 
Blakey's Boot Protectors ........... | MSP)... Same | i8 | if 
Boake (A.) Roberts and Company 2%*| Sept. 1 Same Pate a 
British American Tobacco ......... tl0d ps*) .., Same | 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) 

Pe scivcrienscsepestnanantoscaseqrvesis 23°, =| Sept. 30 van ee 
Canning (W.) and Company......... 5%° Sept. 9 Peete. 
Cash and Company —.......+.....++ $1399 ihe Same Pe 
Chamberlain, King and Jones ..... : Oct. 1 | Same 
I nssss debtesegvgencs 24%* 2) | aa 
Coleman and Company...........-... (s) 5°,* | Sept. 30 5° re 
Duckham (Alexander) and Co. .... 5%* | Sept. 3 | Same 
Field, Sons and Company .......... 5%°* | Sept. 1 Same 
Flower and Son .............00eceee0es 5%°* | Oct. 1 | a 
Gamage (A. W.).......cccssecsoeeseees (m2ioc*| ... | Same | 
General Refractories.................. (c) 8%* ee 6°,* | 
Hopkins (G.) and Sons............... 4%* Sept. 4 ae ie 
3 8 74%* |Sept.15| Same ‘se 
Inter-Union Finance (5s.) ......... 10 ms aan 
Lawes Chemical .................000++. -. | Sept. 9 ioe 6:4-§ 
RMON TIE. is cosedciscsdcnencds sree sine Sept. 15 | si 3 | ho 
Maple and Company ................. 24%* | Oct. 1 Same “se | 
NI IS Sescrorisecsanscsieneaces oy ms Mi oe To ae 
North-Eastern Electric ............ 24°%*| eb Same ons] 
UMP Whi ccndsnbeanerceaneetdeccioasieces 74%* | Sept. 10 First | 
Pennsylvania Water, etc............. $1 p.s.| Oct. 1 Same De aes oi 
Perfection Motor ..................... 378%) ty First i aoe 4 
Petroleum Corporation of America | 50 cents; Sept.14| 25cents | ... | 
Pinchin, Johnson and Company... | (s)7$°%*) Sept. 24 74%°* ety 
Planters Stores and Agency......... | 10%* |... Same ot bh oe 
Power (John) and Son ............... seed one sie 4, 2% 
ah n Electric Tramway (£1)... |(#)6 ans.*| Oct. 29 | Same fe 
Pa CORIO os ccerscsscccssecsess 63%* | Oct. 1 First 
Royal Brewery, Brentford ......... 4%* | Aug. 28 Same 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron (Pref. 

II ps estore Lace cde el) t7}%t)| Oct. 1 74%t 10¢ | W 
South African Druggists ............ 6}°%,*| Oct. 15 6%* we oe 
South Essex Waterworks............ 10* | Sept. 1 Same ore Pte 

SY. th.) 5 eeananaeanie 7* | Sept. 1 Same to 

Pk S-2. gepaakenenee 6* | Sept. 1 Same oe 

ee ae ee 5* | Sept. 1 Same ass + 
Staveley Coal and Iron ............ | $93°%+! Oct. 4 $6%t $123 | 9 
Strand Electric Holdings ........... 6%t oP a 10 «| 8 
Taylor Walker and Company ...... | 4%* Oct. 4 Same ooo foes 
United Indigo, etc. ..........00...00.- Ds ss sate 7% | = & 
Guess Snearcrnraseonsesvonssoes 5%*| | Same ae a 

‘aughan Brothers (Drop-Foergi 10° cy beg 

Yorkshire Dyeing, etc. — 4°, + Same 8 $ 


(c) Paid on £175,000 more capital. ¢t Free of income tax. 

(t) Free of Burman income tax. (m) Paid on increa ¢¢ capital. 
(n) Paid on a capital of £135,000 against £75,000 a year ago. 

(s) Paid on a larger capital. (v) 17 months. 


EASTMAN KODAK.— Interim dividend of $2 per common share (same) is payable 
October 15th. 


J. SEARS AND COMPANY.—The previous year’s interim dividend of 5 pet cent., 
tax free, has been repeated. 


THOMAS TILLING.— Interim dividend of 5 per cent. (same) is payable October Ist 


WRIGHT'S BISCUITS.—As the audit was not completed when the fixed dividend 
on the 5} per cent. cumulative participating redeemable preference shares was Cecls te 
the board were unable to recommend a participating dividend. But they — 
that the profits will enable payment of such dividend at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum for the period from November 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937. 
gts (J. AND P.), LTD.—Quarterly interim ordinary dividend maintained at 

per cent. 


MECCANO, LTD.—Tax free ordinary dividend raised from 24 to 7 per cent. 
NORTH BROKEN HILL.—Dividend of 40 per cent. for quarter on £700,000, com 


— with 25 per cent. For year to June 30, 1937, dividends and bonus were 120 per 
cent, 


SHEEPBRIDGE COAL AND IRON.—Final dividend on ordinary and preference 


inst 
of 74 per cent. tax free, against 7} per cent. less tax, making 10 per cent. tax free — 
10 per cent. less tax. 


RANKS, LTD.—Final dividend for year to July 3, 1937, 12 per cent. on existing 
shares, making 18 per cent. for year, against 15 per cent. m 
VAUGHAN BROS. DROP FORGINGS.—Initial dividend 10 Per cee oa 10 


= to 20 per cent. per annum), less tax, for six months from in 
une 30, 1937. 


A. W. GAMAGE.—Interim dividend again 2} per cent. on increased capital. 
MAPLE ANP COMPANY.—lInterim dividend unchanged at 24 per cent. 


intel t 
PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND COMPANY.—Interim dividend maintained @ 
7% per cent. on larger capital. 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC.—Interim unchanged at 2} per cent. 
UPSONS, LTD.— Interim dividend maintained at 5 per cent. 


t. 
STAVELEY COAL AND IRON COMPANY .—Final dividend, 7 Per aiast 
ee re Seas tre ber Wane. wan Sean, OE Fone une 30, : 
per cent., making 9 per cent,, tax . 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


On the principal commodity markets trading has again been 
on quiet lines and prices are frequently easier. Thus, cotton 
suffered a further sharp decline after last week’s recovery. 
The details of President Roosevelt’s scheme for the assistance 
of American growers are not yet available, but it cannot be 
assumed that its effect will be encouraging from the viewpoint of 
the world market. Flax, hemp and jute were also easier this 
week, but wool remained a firm market. 

On the London Metal Exchange, copper and tin were lower 
in price owing to the uncertainty occasioned by the crisis in the 
Far East. Lead and spelter were a shade lower in sympathy, 
but Chinese wolfram was again marked up. The undertone 
of the metal markets is steady and an early recovery seems 
probable in the absence of further political complications. 
Meanwhile, rubber remains a quiet market, and quotations have 
fluctuated within narrow limits. 

Among foodstuffs, wheat was cheaper in response to better 
crop reports from Australia, and growing Russian exports, 
but other cereals were about unchanged. Sugar was also 
lower in price, but competition at the tea auctions was active 
and quotations were firm. On the London Provision Exchange, 
butter was dearer, cheese irregular, and bacon cheaper than a 
week ago. 

Prices were also generally easier in the United States. Thus, 
Moody’s index (December 31, 1931 = 100) declined from 201-6 
to 197-0 in the week ended last Wednesday, compared with 
207-7 a month ago and 184-3 on the corresponding day last 
year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Supplies of steam coal have become rather more plenti- 
ful and are being well taken up. There is not much doing in households, 
and stocks are rising. All the same, there is talk of higher prices next 
month, September now being regarded as a “ winter’ month for house- 
coal purposes. Small coal is scarce, and more coking coal is required. On 
export account there is a paucity of prompt business, but forward inquiry 
makes a much better showing. German and Polish competition is retardin 
- oy of export trade through Humber ports. Prices are unchang 
and firm. 


WORKINGTON.—The revival of the demand for house coal has begun, 
and coke makers accordingly find difficulty in obtaining full supplies for 
their ovens. Round coal is being crushed and small coal from Wales is 
being imported. Yet the position is one of unease, and it will become more 
acute in winter. Irish consumers are being rationed, the cross-channel 
shipments seldom being above 3,000 tons weekly. Prices are steady. Best 
round stands at 23s, 6d.; washed doubles at 22s.; washed singles at 21s., 
all f.o.b. Smalls are 15s. 6d.; best house coal, 35s. 8d.; house nuts, 34s., 
at station. Gas coal is 27s.; local coke 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per ton. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The North-east coal market remains 
frm. Forward inquiry from Scandinavian countries is well sustained, 
and the ban on South African coal exports is bringing new business to this 
district. Northumberland steam collieries are working regularly and, 
being well sold ahead, are only interested in new business at full current 
prices. Apart from prime gas qualities the Durham market is very firm 
and there is likely to be a shortage of all classes of manufacturing coal this 
winter, Patent oven coke is firm under a persistent home demand and 
Steady export. 


GLASGOW.—Foreign inquiry remains slow, but the collieries never- 
theless contrive to secure good outlets for production. They are well 
booked in most qualities, ond have only odd parcels to offer for new prompt 
business. Steam coal is in general well taken up, although available to a 
limited extent in the Lothians and, as regards Dysart main, in Fifeshire. 
This is partly due to a tightening up of the supply of steamers now that the 
English holidays are over. Washed smalls are heavily sold, but owing 
to the larger coal output trebles remain in excess of demand. Heavy 
tonnages are being: absorbed in the home market, in which house coal 
remains about the only dragging feature; but there are signs of a seasonal 
revival in this branch, the cheaper qualities being now slightly more active. 


CARDIFF.—Apart from the seasonal slackness in the demand for house 
Coal the market continues to show considerable strength. Export trade is 
well maintained at a higher volume, and with deliveries in excess of 

. “ag Executive Board under the control scheme - omens 
ate application for a supplementary quota of approximately 

750,000 tons for the September euanta?. For current sales large and small 
are available, but sized descriptions are scarce while cokes and coking 

coals are very strong. Merchants have been informed that the minimum 
or for house coals will be increased by Is. 8d. per ton as from Septem- 
Ist, and that advances are —— also in the prices of locomotive, 
€as, and other grades. Patent is steady, but pitwood prices, ex ship, 
are easier. The Kenya Railways have placed orders for part of their 
suppl tons. There are tentative inquiries in the market for 
of lies to the East, and it is anticipated that the embargo on the export 
th African will have favourable reactions on South Wales. Ship- 
ments at the South Wales ports last week totalled 426,800 tons, compared 
With 333,292 tons in the corresponding week last year, and for the current 


ear to date increase i riod last year exceeds 
33 million tons, over the corresponding pe y 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that although he teeinte are still under the influence of holiday 
tinditions, the volume of has increased of late, there being indica- 
thas (bat the usual autumn in activity will make itself felt earlier 

usual this year, New business in iron and steel, however, must be 


limited since practically all the steelworks have sold their production 
until the end of the year, and in many c i + ener te 
Kaeo tonnage of codes y cases will carry over into 1938 a 

In the pig iron department the situation has become somewhat easier, 
and for the time being consumers of hematite and basic iron appear to be 
receiving enough supplies to meet their immediate needs, whilst in the 
foundry section of the market the demand has declined somewhat. 

Consumers of semi-finished steel are working on hand-to-mouth supplies. 
Production is at a high rate and more regular deliveries of British material 
are being made; whilst at the same time rather larger imports of Con- 
tinental steel are becoming available for the consuming industries. 

Demand for finished steel is unrelaxed, but makers are concentrating 
upon completing work in hand and are unable to accept any orders but 
those of an extremely urgent nature. Inquiry on export account is becom- 
ing increasingly active, but only a proportion can be placed owing to the 
heavy requirements of the home market. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Local foundries and_ steelworks restarted 
operations this week after the holidays, and deliveries of semi-finished 
and finished steel will now be resumed. There are still considerable arrears 
to overtake, but owing to the increase in the import of semi-manufactured 
material, re-rollers are now better supplied, although they could take still 
larger quantities. The blast furnaces continued in operation last week and 
the opportunity was taken to ship parcels of pig iron to Scotland, and against 
export orders which are still considerably in arrear. The total quantity of 
pig iron shipped from the Tees from August Ist to August 24th amounted 
to 7,315 tons, compared with 4,862 tons to the same date in July. Ship- 
ments of manufactured steel are being well maintained. The market 
for pig iron is strong, whilst numerous inquiries are being received, makers 
are almost fully sold, so that actual business is limited to small lots. Con- 
sumers are prepared to buy for delivery further ahead, but in view of the 
possible revision of prices, makers are not anxious to negotiate. 

Demand for blast-furnace coke continues to increase, and whilst nominally 
the price indicated is 40s. per ton, delivered at works, the market is firm 
and higher prices are expected to be realised. Imports of foreign ore are 
being well maintained, and although there have been no arrivals from 
Bilbao so far, it is expected that permits will shortly be granted for cargoes 
to be shipped from that port. The scrap trade is very active, and there is a 
big demand for all classes of material. Heavy steel scrap is quoted at 69s. 
per ton, delivered works, 


SHEFFIELD.—The iron and steel market has undergone but little 
change this week, although the drawing to an end of the holiday period is 
bringing more buyers into the market. Producers, however, have hardly 
anything for disposal for early delivery, and many of them are disinclined 
to make any further contracts for the present year. Foundry pig is most 
sought after, but it is not easy to place new business for forge. Both East 
and West Coast hematite makers are disinclined to sell far forward, 
although some easing of the position is looked for over the next month or 
two. Finished iron makers are fully booked for the present, and are not 
seeking fresh orders. The call for common and marked bars is very strong. 
Basic and acid steel billet demand is still far ahead of supply, although 
imported billets give some relief. More business is offering in wire rods 
than can be accepted, and stainless steel requirements are on a record 
scale. 

There is a continuous flow of new orders to firms, both from this country 
and abroad, and some firms will require twelve months to clear present 
orders off their books. Sheffield’s output of steel ingots and castings in 
July is officially returned at 133,800 tons, making 986,900 tons for the first 
seven months of the year, and an excess of 73,800 tons over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

WORKINGTON.—There has been some reduction of the pressure of 
demand this month in the North-West Coast hematite pig-iron market, but 
inquiry has not slackened a great deal and it will be renewed briskly as 
holiday influences wane. Production is still at its maximum, though there 
would be a little more iron available if foreign ore was in sufficient supply 
for the two furnaces at Ulverston which it is desired shall change over from 
basic to hematite. The local steelworks are getting all the iron they want, 
but consumers in the Midlands, South Wales and Scotland are going short, 
and exports are on the smallest scale. Prices remain at the fixed minimum, 
but they are expected to be raised in November. Bessemer mixed numbers 
are quoted at {6 0s. 6d. at works, with an additional 5s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. 
per ton for special qualities. Malleable iron is in firm request at £8, 
delivered at Birmingham, and a like statement applies to ferro-manganese, 
at £18 15s., home, The steel trade is strong. Makers possess orders that 
will keep their mills in engagement during the whole of next year. Work- 
ington is on rails, billets, bars and slabs, and Barrow on rails, hoops and 
strip. Native ore, at 24s. 6d. per ton, f.o.t., is in exceptional request. The 
Barrow Hematite Steel Company is to develop its royalty un ler Cleator 
Moor if it can gain leave from the Railway and Canal Commission ; the 
United Steel Cos. propose to work more fully their Bigrigg ore, and Kennedy 
Bros., of Ulverston, are to explore for ore in the Frizington district. Impor- 
tations of North and West African ore are heavy, but the strike at Bona 
arouses anxiety as to their continuance. 

CARDIFF.—Production of tinplates has not yet been restored to the 
pre-holiday volume. In the week following the August stoppages ~ 
output was 67 per cent. of allocated capacity, but it has since improved. 
Shipments last week were considerably below the recent average a 
totalling only 4,964 tons, compared with 6,400 tons in the correspon ing 
period last year, but there has been no lull in foreign demand. Prices : 
tinplates as well as of sheets, steel bars, ingots, and pig iron are unchanged, 


OTHER METALS 


R.—In consequence of the tense political situation and reports 
of aa eaiies in the United States, demand was poor one — 
easier. But, since offerings were also sub-normal, the net fall a 
only to {1 2s. 6d. per ton. The undertone nevertheless remains favourable 
ok in the absence of a further deterioration of the political situation, a 
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rally a rs likely in the early autumn. Last week's rise in home ware- 
house Toke by 2 450 tons to 22,648 tons did not unduly influence the 
market; for the development = due = the scanty demand rather than 
i vement in the su ion, 4 
"cap do tee Lanes Met Gackengs: 900 tons on Monday, against 
1,025 tons last week; 1,950 tons on Tuesday, against 1,350 tons last week ; 
1,050 tons on Wednesday, against 1,050 tons last week. Domestic spot 
was quoted at 13-774 cents per lb. in New York on Wednesday, against 
ia 15 cents a week ago and 14-07} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s 
official closing price for standard cash in London was £55 18s, 9d. to 
£56 per ton, compared with £57 Is. 3d. to £57 3s, 9d. a week ago. Stocks 
of refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week at 
11,255 tons, showed an increase of 1,332 tons, while stocks of rough copper, 
at 11,393 tons, were 1,118 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Both metals were slightly easier, mainly in 
sympathy with copper and tin. Meanwhile, according to the Metallgesell- 
schaft, world output of smelter lead, excluding Spain and the United 
States, rose by 74,101 metric tons (13-6 per cent.) during the first half of 
this year to 593,224 metric tons. The world’s zinc smelter production, 
excluding the United States, was 43,700 metric tons (8-7 per cent.) higher at 
544,619 metric tons. In both cases the increase in production was larger 
than the rise in consumption, though it was not great enough to have 
much effect on current offerings. The immediate future of both lead and 
spelter will bé largely dependent on the trend of business in the United 
States. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 950 tons on Monday, 
against 950 tons last week; 1,350 tons on Tuesday, against 1,150 tons 
last week; 600 tons on Wednesday, against 1,500 tons last week. The 
New York quotation on Wednesday was 6-50 cents per Ib., against 6-50 
cents a week ago and 6-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month 
was {22 to £22 Is. 3d. per ton, compared with £22 7s. 6d. to £22 10s. 
last week. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange: 775 tons on Monday, 
against 750 tons last week; 1,500 tons on Tuesday, against 1,700 tons 
last week; 725 tons on Wednesday, against 1,400 tons last week. 
Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 7-25 cents per lb., against 
7-25 cents the week before and 7-00 cents a month earlier. Wednesday s 
official closing quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands” for 
shipment aoe current month was £23 15s, to £23 16s. 3d. per ton, 
against £24 Is, 3d. to £24 2s. 6d. last week. 


TIN.—The cash price showed a net loss of £2 10s. per ton during the 
week ended Wednesday, though the basic position of the market shows little 
alteration. Exports from the six leading restricting countries amounted to 
13,582 tons in July, 4,462 tons below the permissible quota, but about 
sufficient to satisfy current consumption. 

During the week Hawthorn brand tin, produced by the British Tin 
Smelting Company at its Liverpool smelter, was listed on the London Metal 
Exchange. The entry of this new company on to the London market is 
warmly welcomed. ; 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 240 tons on Monday, 
against 200 tons last week; 425 tons on Tuesday, against 250 tons last 
week; 150 tons on Wednesday, against 130 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 59-124 cents per lb., against 59-50 cents 
a week ago and 59-12} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £262 10s. to £262 15s. per ton, 
compared with £265 to £265 5s. a week ago. Stocks of tin in London and 
Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,387 tons, an increase of 389 
tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was quoted at £13 12s. to £13 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., 
the same as last week. Chinese antimony was quoted at {77 per ton, 
ex warehouse, as against £76 to £77 last week. Chinese wolfram for 
“‘ August-September ” shipment was quoted at 97s. 6d. per unit, c.if., 
compared with 90s. to 95s. last week, with c.i.f. quoted at 100s. to 105s. 
Refined platinum was quoted on Wednesday at {10 5s. per ounce, compared 
with £10 5s. a week earlier. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—Market conditions during the past week 

have not been conducive to active trading. The attitude of buyers has 
again been affected by the ing tendency of raw cotton prices, a new 
low level having been " ish sentiment has again been pro- 
nounced. Considerable interest has shown itself in news from Washington 
with regard to Begun. loan and crop control for next season. 
Congress has auth a subsidy fund of 65,000,000 dollars. New 
legislation dealing with crop restriction will be dealt with next session. 
There have been rumours that the loan will be 9 cents per lb., with a 
subsidy to farmers of 3 cents per lb. The authorities, however, will 
no doubt avoid, if at all possible, any scheme which may result in substan- 
tial quantities of cotton being left on the hands of the Government. 
_ Spinners have had to give way in price in sympathy with the decline 
in raw cotton rates, but sellers have continued to quote firm, Sales of 
American spinners have been of fair extent. There is still considerable 
pressure for the delivery of medium wefts. Irregular operations have 
occurred in Egyptian descriptions. 


COTTON PRICES 












Raw Cotton—Mid.American ......... per Ib. 
oe Fully Good Fair 
oa ml tml a lm 
- ae ke ieee a4 =. Hy 1 
a. + . ye, . , 7-7 nen ; 17 90 : 
96-in- Shirtings, 78 yds., 19 by 19, 32's and 
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38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 
39-in ditto. 374 ys 16 by 18,88 Ib... 


Inquiry in the cloth market has continued more encoyrao; 
a large part of it has been for the purpose of finding out the peng. 
manufacturers and the price concessions possible in view of the f 
the price of raw cotton. Makers have complained that buyers hay 
slow in making firm offers. Irregular operations have taken place 
several outlets of India, the turnover being comparatively small, N 
from Shanghai has been watched very closely. There seems io 4 

ossibility that Lancashire may gain some advantage as a result of 2 
hostilities in the Far East. ather more demand has been re me 
for Hong Kong, Java and the Straits Settlements. Isolated canes baw 
been mentioned of contracts being cancelled owing to late deliveries 

COTTON SPINNING REORGANISATION.—For some time th 
leaders of the Lancashire cotton industry have pressed the Government 
for assistance in reorganising the trade, and it is understood that Proposals 
of an important character are about to be placed before the Government 
In the meantime, as a result of a joint meeting held in Manchester thi. 
week between representatives of the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation 
and the Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation, a serious attempt is about 
to be made by the trade itself to reorganise the internal working of the 
spinning mills. After a discussion on the a situation at the meetin, 
last Tuesday, it was resolved unanimously that a joint sub-committee 
should be established for the purpose of considering seriously and in a 
spirit of mutual co-operation the present problems concerning the industry 
with a view to evolving a system of reorganisation so far as working 
conditions and other factors are concerned. It was agreed that this 
sub-Committee should meet on September 15th, 

This movement has been due to the understanding that when the 
advance in wages was conceded by the employers last December, an 
attempt should be made to reorganise the internal working in the mills, 
The Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation made a demand for better wages 
for little piecers. This was refused by the Masters’ Federation, but it was 
suggested that there should be an extension of the system of joiner minding 
in the spinning mills in other districts outside Oldham. It is certainly 
time that something was done to change some of the working conditions 
in the spinning mills. Pressure for action is partly due to the present 
shortage of labour, especially young persons. If the two sides are prepared 
to co-operate, there is no reason whatever why beneficial alterations should 
not be agreed upon. 


JUTE.—Dundee.—Sellers of raw jute are still very reluctant to 
reduce their prices, even though imporis of the fibre into Calcutta are now 
on a bigger scale. ran the first month of the new season, only 
240,000 bales were imported into Calcutta, compared with 347,000 bales 
in the previous season, and 454,000 bales in 1935. Exports were 296,000 
bales in July this year, 301,000 bales last year and 313,000 bales in 1935, 
while the Indian jute mills received 99,000 bales, 149,000 bales and 
247,000 bales, respectively. It is satisfactory to observe that exports 
were being more or less maintained, but this may be due to the fact that 
there will be a second increase of 5s. per ton on freight rates on October Ist 
next, following the first on July Ist. Trade in most European countries 
continues on a fair scale, however, but that of the United Kingdom is 
being seriously affected by the huge imports of both cloth and bags from 
India at prices with which home manufacturers are unable to compete. 
Indeed, there is a difference of nearly $d. per yard between Calcutta and 
Dundee hessians of the ordinary makes. Efforts are being made to induce 
the British Government to impose a quota system on the goods imported 
from India. They are at present allowed to enter this country free of duty, 
and for the first seven months of this year imports of jute manufactures 
totalled 104,673,000 square yards, compared with 83,175,000 square yards 
during the same period last year, in addition to which there were 
562,942 cwts. of sacks and bags imported this year, against 516,510 cwts. 
last year. In the whole of 1928, on which year it is wegeetes a quota 
sh be based, imports into the United Kingdom from India were only 
27,952,150 yards of cloth and 45,846,900 bags. The whole question is 
being considered by representatives from India and the Board of Trade, 
but megetations have been suspended until Parliament resumes next 
month, 
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The price of Daisee-2/3 is £19 15s. per ton for the full group; fours are 
quoted at £18 7s. 6d., while ossa-2/) is named at £20 12s. 6d. and fours 
at f19 15s., October/November. Good First Marks rule from {22 12s. 64., 
Lightnings from {21 5s., and Hearts from £20 7s, 6d., August/September. 

Jute yarns are still quiet, though spinners have reduced their prices to 
2s. for common 8 Ib. cops and Bs, id. for 8 Ib. Is, Twist is now 
obtainable at 3id. for 3 ply 8 lb., and sacking yarns are steady at 24d. 
for 24 Ib. weft and 34d. for 8 Ib. chains. Rove is a firm item at {21 for 
48 Ib. and £17 5s. for 200 Ib., while the Rio yarns have been sold at the 
lower rates of 2s. 9d. for second quality 8 Ib. warp, 2s. 54d. for third, an 
a ges. for fourth. Carpet yarns are in some demand at from 3§d. for 

. Warp. 

Cloth is still rather slow at from 2d. for 10 oz. 40 in. and 2}d. for 
8 oz. Buyers have shown a little more interest and inquiries are on an 
extended scale. . | 

Calcutta goods have been more or less maintained in price, with only 
slight variations taking place. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


_ WHEAT.—Prices have eased under the influence of Russian offerings, 
increasing pressure from North America, and the break in the Australian 
drought. In the latter country, rainfall has been heavy and ne 
throughout the wheat areas, and prospects have correspon a 
improved. In Argentina, however, good rainfall is still urgently needed. t 
n Wednesday last, “ September ” futures were quoted in Chicago - 
1054 cents per bushel, against 110{ cents the week before and 118} -_ 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. | Nor test 
Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 50s. 3d. per 496 Ibs., against 52s. 9d. last 
week; No, 2 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 48s. 3d., agai 
Sis. 6d. last week. According to the Corn Trade News, total shi 18.00 
of wheat and fiour last week amounted to 959,000 quarters, against 519," g 
quarters in the previous week and 1,296,000 quarters in the correspondin 
week a year ago. : 5 
FLOUR.—The market is quiet and prices are lower. weiss” 
London quotations (excluding quota payments) were: Straight» 
delivered Home Counties, 39s, per 280 Ibs., as against 40s. 64. S ee0 
oro delivered inner London, 38s. 6d., as against 40s. a a Os ; 
toba patents, ex store, 37s. 6d. to 39s. 3d., as against 39s. to Qd. to 
a week ago. Australian, ex store, 32s. to 32s, 6d., as against 52s. 90. 
33s. 3d. a week ago. ed at 
BARLEY.—The market is firm. “October” futures were quotet 
56? cents per bushel in Winni on Wednesday, as -— were : 
last week. otations per 4 . in London on ednesday) at 
“ English feed,” at farm, not quoted; “English malting” (neW) | 
farm, 60s. to 65s., as t 60s. to 65s. a week ago; Californian, Fn 
47s. 6d, to 60s., as t 47s, 6d. to 60s, a week ago. Chilean, 
ex ship, 46s, 6d. to 50s., as against 46s, 6d. to 50s. a week ago. 
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OATS.—On Wednesday, “ September ” futures were quoted at 28 
a bushel in Chicago, against 29% cents a week ago and 304 ae oe 
month. Quotations in pom, Weteeanag ¢ “ English Black,” at farm 
got quoted Eeeek = eet ee ai ea ia eainst 26. to 
. per . a ; anadian , 
9 Ba. per 320 Ibs., as against 26s. a week ago. (Vancouver), landed, 


MAIZE.—Prices are a shade easier both here and in the United : 
“ September ’’ futures were quoted on Wednesday at 98} cents oo peal 
in Chicago, against 994 cents a week ago, and 97} cents last month. 
Quotations in London, ednesday : “Plate,” landed, 28s. per 480 Ibs. 
as against 28s. 9d. a week ago; Plate,” ex ship, 27s., as against 27s. 9d. 
a week ago; “ Plate, August,” 26s. 9d., as against 27s. 6d. a week 
ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £7 2s. 6d. to {7 5s. 
per ton, as against £7 7s. 6d. last week. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table s 
quotations for selected weeks in 1935-1937 :— 6 table shows wheat 

























lan. 2, | Dec. 31, | Aug. 26,| Dec. 30, . 
Nearest FUTURE 1935° | 1935 °| 1986 | 938 Aiee7 “ 37 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 
—Cents Tat isineiad 84h 97 | 129 1263 | 122) 
Chicago (No. —— 
Cents per 60 IDS ........0005 101} 1155 1354 | 110% | 105} 








The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 30,769,000 bushel 
against 29,228,000 bushels last week and 60,434,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
table e estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 


ives th 
years {933-34 to 1936-37. 


| 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1995-1996 | 1936-1937 











Betinatns songs of home-grown Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts, 

wheat— 

1 week to August 21 ...... eeccceece 71,825 337,193 14,219 102,339 

51 weeks to August 21......eecss«+ |10,472,263 [13,782,114 |13,193,391 |11,160,842 

Average price of English wheat per s. d. ». d, s, d. s. d. 
CWE. crevsreseeereesones eecccecees evesees § 1 45 8 1 9 2 
The follo is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 


average price of British cereals in the past two d for th - 
sponding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1 ~- eee 








s. d. . de s. d. 
August 19, 1933 ...... 263,433 21,384 33,138 5 4 10 4 5 4 
August 18, 1934 ...... 71,825 21,556 23,715 § 1 10 6 6 7 
August 24, 1935 ...... 337,193 ,899 41,399 4 5 9 0 6 2 
August 22, 1936 ...... 14,219 1,557 10,976 8 1 73 7 0 
August 14, 1937 ...... 70,146 3,889 25,934 9 9 10 7 9 0 
August 21, 1987 ...00 102,339 6,008 23,052 | 9 2}12 2/88 





OTHER FOODS 


_BACON.—Prices were marked down last week-end and trading has 
since been steady. The official quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) 
— formed the basis for dealings on the London Provision Exchange 
= week were: English, 10ls.; Canadian, 94s.; Danish, 100s.; against 
D S., 94s. and 100s. last week. Arrivals in London last week included : 
a 15,840 bales; Canadian 5,073; Dutch, 1,736; Lithuanian, 
9'98 ; and Polish, 3,151; as against 15,192, 4,786, 1,652, 1,251 and 
981 bales, respectively, in the previous week, 


wet TER ~The market has shown an improved tone following last 
Wes ecline. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange 
ied nesday were : New Zealand, finest salted, 116s.; Australian, choicest 

» 116s,; Danish, 130s.; compared with Il4s., 113s. and 125s., 
Tespectively, a week ago. 


ti GHEESE.—Dutch has been rather quiet this week, with other descrip- 
Wed ore Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on 
Can - ay were as follows : English Cheddars, finest farmers, 88s. to 90s. ; 

adian, finest coloured, not quoted; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 


ee 67s.; against 88s. to 90s.; 71s. to 72s. and 66s., respectively, a 


COCOA.—Prices have suffered a sha i 
te ° rp reaction. The spot quotation 
b = York on Wednesday was 8% cents per Ib., as against 8} cents per 
hous ae In London, on Wednesday last, good fermented new crop, 
cif. Con ‘ovember—January,” was quoted at 37s. 9d. sellers per 50 kilos., 
cocoa ; a against 40s. 6d. a week ago. Last week’s movements of 
consumpti ore ore as follows : Laniet, _ bags; Ciiruet, pase 
. , 5, ags; ex ° ags; stocks, ’ ags, 
against 160,683’ bags a year on és & 


COFFEE.—The s i : 3 : 
: pot markets in London and New York have had a quiet 
enyon Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9 cents per Ib. in 
month ork, as compared with 9 cents per Ib. last week and 9} cents per Ib. a 
B veniin’' Movements of coffee in London last week were as follows : 
exports y, landed, 294 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 30 cwt.; 
and oth cwt.; stocks, 2,005 cwt., against 10,267 a year ago. Central 
eauienn aes South American : Landed, 385 cwt.; delivered, for home 
93,259 An » 1,769 cwt.; exported, 187 cwt.; stocks, 98,018 cwt., against 
consum lee a Other kinds: Landed, 270 cwt.; delivered, for home 
135,695 last > a cwt.; exported, 717 cwt.; stocks, 97,401 cwt., against 
are saath tone of the market has been firm, and imported descriptions 

ye A et At Smithfield, on Wednesday, English (ordinary 
Dar is + shout 15-15 BD.) cealieed 16s, 6d. to 17s. per 120, coiest 
a against 11s. to ii on 3d. last anish (15} lb.) made 12s, to 12s, 3d., 


FRUIT.—As usual at this season of the year, business at Covent Garden 
the past week, according to The Fruitgrower’s report 


Wi 5 
arrivauPplies well up to requirements, ices were generally easier. Heavy 
Plums were a feature of week quotations were con- 
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SE eT eer etecentnettteiesnttetartmmmtasmimnmammmme nce 


os ? . 
demoed vat Cee vom reasing supplies of apples encountered a steady 
wi Seeber ax a rates ruling, while pears remained a steady ‘trade. 
cas tides ant, hothouse gtapes were very slow, but English 
ut blackberries iseve aentor at ad Gane ee iene me 
ee " - to od. per lb. Business in yas 
penises active and prices were generally lower. Grape fruit duet selie od 
ler arrivals, and lemons were a point easier, ea 


ia Smithfield Market on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
ee a nee at 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 
- howdy At aa New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 6d. to 
Mant aon . 6d, to 4s. a week ago. According to the Smithfield 
ote + Syke ee mee week — to 7,931 tons, 
nding wee y 

veal accounted for 4,303 tons, atten oak ab 2505. a Pan ao 


bacon 703, as com : 908 9 
the seus Geen at — with 4,296, 2,503 and 554 tons, respectively, in 


eintek kite a re Pes August-October, was 
get tx a em tol omg ee - Kotterdam—Hamburg, against 48d. 
514. per th aslten pro Lampong, spot, in bond, was quoted at 
r Ib., , pared with 3}d. per Ib. last week. Move f 

+ ya ——e a a ao follows : Black, landed oa: aibvoed. 

<7 | ; » a against 1,758 last year. White, la d d s: 
delivered, 45 tons; stocks, 11,404 tons, compared with \auebal caren: 


oo a, one eave are higher in price. The spot price of Burma No. 2 
with iGe oo ae cwt. ex warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared 
Conminank cant} - a week ago. August-September,” in singles to 
. Ha te te, On was quoted at 9s. 9d. to 9s. 10}d. per cwt., against 
9s. - to 9s. 9d. last week. Movements in London last week were as 


follows : Land , S$: iv 
2,101 a co 22 tons; delivered, 47 tons; stocks, 2,101 tons, against 


intima London market has been quiet and easier. In New York 
ee etene ittle a teration. The New York spot quotation was 3-60 cents 
cet a a compared with 3°60 cents per Ib. last week and 3-45 cents 
P ee 2 ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included 
» r ad at 6s. 2jd. to 6s, 34d., against 6s. 53d. to 6s, 64d. 
.. ee oan ements of raw sugar in public warehouses in London 
3 697in thee ast week were as follows : Imports, 9,818 tons, against 
90'949 ; € previous week, and 23,268 in the same week of 1936; deliveries, 
y ons, against 13,666 and 19,372 tons, respectively; stocks, 145,927 
ons, against 157,058 and 123,111 tons, respectively. 
TEA.—tThe following table shows the average price (compiled by the 


Tea Brokers A i i € i \ i i 
: " _ ssociation ) of t ‘a sold In : fincin z ¥ e€ - C 
in recent weeks . § ane on Garde n Account 


RICE.—Rice has recently been a firm market, in response to the crisis in 







Week ended Java | Sumatra} Africa | Total 














July 15, 1937 ...... 15-31 | 14-50 | 15-15 | 13-12 | 12-50 | 13-84 | 14-92 
oe SY ee. senna 15-15 | 14°55 | 15-33 | 13-44 | 12-38 | 13-52 | 14-92 
a Ee te weeen 15-34 | 14-58 | 15-39 | 13-39 | 12-65 | 14-07 | 15-05 

WS risen 16-04 | 14-73 | 15-49 | 14-46 | 12-68 | 14-27 | 15-25 
PRM a ical 17:55 | 14-88 | 15-55 | 14-53 | 12-79 | 14-36 | 16-22 

| 


At this week’s public auctions in Mincing Lane, 47,126 packages of 
Indian and 25,095 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. Demand 
for Indian grades was strong and prices were fully firm to occasionally 
dearer. The market in Ceylon descriptions was firm, with prices showing 
little alteration. 


VEGETABLES.—According to The Fruitgrower’s Covent Garden 
report, tomatoes and cucumbers were a dull trade throughout last week, 
but showed some signs of recovery this week. Demand for lettuce showed 
an improvement and green onions were inquired for. Marrows, however, 
were plentiful and very cheap Good green peas and runner beans were 
in short supply, the bulk of the arrivals being of poor quality. Plentiful 
supplies of good cabbage were on the market. The potato trade was quiet 
with prices rather easier. Thus, at the Borough on Tuesday, King Edward 
ranged from 7s. to 8s., the same as a week earlier, while British Queen, 
Sharp’s Express, Eclipse and Majestic made from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per cwt., 
against 5s. to 5s, 6d. last week. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Trade continues quiet. 
Linseed has fluctuated slightly in sympathy with wheat and on reports 
of Argentine weather being favourable to sowing operations, but on the 
whole remains steady. Buying is restricted and appears likely to continue 
so until the crop outlook is better defined and there is a seasonal revival 
of demand for oilcakes. Shipments from the River Plate continue at a 
fairly substantial level and include a large proportion destined for the 
United States. The exportable Plate surplus has now been reduced to a 
round 300,000 tons. The estimate of the quantity of the new Indian 
linseed which will be available for export to the end of the year has been 
reduced to 150,000 tons, leaving 50,000 tons for January-March shipment. 
News of slight rains in the northern districts of Argentina is to hand, but 
really heavy and general precipitation is needed if the soil is to be made 
ready for seeding to the extent projected. The quantity now on passage 
to Europe is 107,300 tons (including 18,000 tons from India), a reduction 
of 17, tons on the week. That afloat for the United States is returned 
at 44,100 tons, compared with 47,600 tons a year ago. So far this year 
no less than 558,000 tons of linseed has been shipped from Argentina to the 
United States and Canada as against 215,000 tons in the same period last 
year. Cotton seed after a sharp fall has rallied somewhat and a good 
business in black Egyptian for shipment has been done around £6 10s. per 
ton. Trade in vegetable oils is slow. Linseed oil remains steady and 
unchanged on balance. Refined cotton oil has eased considerably and 
now offers at £28 per ton naked ex Hull. Oilcakes are steady and in 
moderate demand as is usual at this season of the year. 


RUBBER.—The market has again been quiet’and prices have fluctuated 
within narrow limits. In the United States prices are fractionally higher. 

The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 18} cents per IJb., 
compared with 18} cents per Ib. a week ago and 18} cents a month ago. 
Wednesday’s official buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on 
the spot in London was $id. per Ib., as against 8#d. on the corresponding 
day last week. In forward positions business has been done at 9d. for 
“October” shipment, as against 9d. for “ October-December ” a week 


ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 


44,023 tons, against 42,849 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted 
to 109,461 tons. 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, August 25th 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 


English Southdo Ce 
wn, ’ 
Eiseuia tan onthe 18 
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REALS AND MEAT POTATOES— s. 4d. 8. d. 
= King Edward (percwt.) 7 0 8 0 
6RAIN, Erc.— a a Other English............ 46 50 
t— s. d. s, 4. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 50 3 SPICES~— 
. Gaz. av., per cwt. 2 : Pepper, per Ib.— 3 
— ee 8 8 cine Muto 8h 
La landed innamon—|st per 
a) aoe vieesiad 23 0 Cloves—Zanzibar, per 09 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex pom 
sins atiaiiinigaiatih _ 37 3 OO eae 57 0 
RiceNo.2 Burma,percwt. 9 9 9 10) Jamaica, ord. to good 63 9 90 0 
I etal cemiitncnens per 23 29 
MEAT— Nutmegs, 65’s...........+++ 1 0 
Beef, 8 Ibs.— 
ides ...... 46 54 “Duty, 11/8 per ins 
Argentine hinds 44 48 ty, $ 
Mutton, 8 Ibs.— Coden tritugals, 66" 
English w en 5 8 6 8 SO ore c.f. Kjcont. 6 4} 
N.Z. frozen ,, «...+.+++ 36 40 j ~< nnees 17 6 19 6 
Lamb 8 Ibs.— ava, white, c. a 
a2 heen........-.:-- 8 5 6 Oct.-Dec... Nominal. 
Pork, English, per 8 Ibs. 5 6 6 0 
6 
0 14 21 0 
0103 0 2 0 2 
0 
0 
2 1 8} 
0108 0 24 2 4 
0106 0 2 3 64 
2¢ 49 
0 23 18 
0 24 14 
0 2} 1 9 
2: 1 8 
TOBACCO— 
6 67 0 ty, 9/6-10/6} per Ib. 
0 90 0 
0 66 0 8/3} per Ib.) 
leaf. 
8 26 
9 110 
11/8; 14 7 14 
* ppeesctey eo | 39 6 40 («0 9 16 
sueneiinhensdinghupetts 65 0 70 0 7 #1410 
anthadnadsonanininnes 55 0 58 0 a: 4 
(Duty, British 
ty, . 
/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.} TEXTILES 
tos supr. c. & f. cwt. 52 0 COTTON— 
good ......... 56 0 65 0 Mid-American...... Ib. 5-68 
Costa Rica, med. to good 62 0 90 0 Sakellaridis, f.g.f gotiinbons 9 
ay 72 0 90 0 Yarns, 32's twist ......... 123 
Kenya, medium............ 60 0 72 0 » 60's twist ......... 1 
English 20 16 6 17 Livonian ZK &%&% 
envcuitnbiniil perl 17 0 vonian --sses per ton 
PRI. cnnccnndennnainsineses 12 0 12 8 Pernau HD.................. 84 0 85 0 
FRUIT—Oranges— Slanetz Medium...Istsort 90 0 
African ...... boxes 9 0 11 0 HEMP— 
panini boxes 7 0 8 6 Italian P.C. . 66 0 
Lemons, Malaga ... cases pes Manilla, Aug Oct "J2" * 33 0 
= Sicilian ...boxes 14 0 18 0 Sisal, African isetindinhigniivien 2410 27 5 
Apples: Amer. (var.) bris. 19 0 20 0 
> (var.) boxes 8 0 10 0 Sd ae 
»  Australian......... ne ative 1st mks .. 
Onions— ~ HARB. 
Valencia, case............ cco, IES tiem ecnbetceses £20/7/6 
tian, bags ......... ai Daisee ) 2/8 cit Dundee 
barrels sai ag Gel laa £19/15/0 
Grapefruit, Brazilian...... ‘be 
° S. African... 8 0 15 0 - s. d. s. d, 
MTOR cniccecetenevsd perib. 6 0 8 O 
LARD— teh Siasehisbieniedislicleaeahad 3646 
Irish, finest bladders... 64 0 72 © Japan...................... 79 89 
__ eaennenlier percwt. 63 6 65 0 balen--dumy & ilies 8 6 10 0 
t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use 





MINERALS 
COAL— ad © 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 22 
Durbam, best gas, f.o.b. 9 
0 


ene eee en eereeeee - 


Seer eeeeeeneenereeeee 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 
ton 101 

265 


i 
F 
E 
; 


26 0 


METALS— £s.d. £ s.d. 
ton 62'10/0 63/10/0 


ts (Strong) ......... 93/0/0 
weno 55/189 56/0/0 





MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS— s. d. 8, d. 
se oe less 5% : : ; ot 

ne 05 06 
TartaricEnglish,less5% 1 1 #1 I} 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl...... 12 0 

s. s. 


Bleaching powder, per ton 8 7 Z 
s. d. . 
Borax, gran. ... percwt. 13 6 
ecadavedonnaban 15 0 
Nitrate of soda .. .percwt. 8 0 
te, net - O08 4 O 4 
Soda Bias phesinant per cwt 9 9 10 0 
” oo ewt. 10 0 11 0 
cnpbadbon rewt. 5 0 5 8 


$ spate aiGuneee pa un Gas 22 § 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d. site, 
London’ area, jute sacks, 11 to ton 
(charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or 
a bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- 


Thontintousiunmentatiis mina 
1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per ton 


COPRA— £s. d. 
S.D.Straits c.i.f., per ton 15,/ 11/3 
DRUGS— 

Camphor— s. d. s. d. 
Japan, refined...perib. 2 3 
Ipecacuanha ...... perib 8 3 

HIDES— 

Wet aetna 
» OF OF 
West Indian untae 05 0 at 


August 28, 1937 


Oe teen eewereeees 


wcoaggsoas 


Dressing 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 Ib. 
Aust. Bends Avg. 7/1 Ib. 


F 

Pa 

& 
ah 


VEGETABLE OILS— {s. 4. 


Linseed, naked, p. ton net 29/2/6 
Rape, refined 


ok a crude......... 26/0/0 
Coconut, crude ............ 22/10/0 
inlaid aihadniieaiciihan 20/17/6 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
Piiscenvessveseasetsonse 9/7/6 


Seeds— 
La Plata, p. ton, Aug. 13/3/9 
Calcutta—per ton ...... en 
8. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 


Motor Spirit, No. 1, -" 


London..per . On 
Pod chee bulk toc 7 
— Se 


ames— 
pee eee 8 


ROSIN— 
American ...... per ton 20/5/0 22/50 
RUBBER— sda ad 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 


perlb. 0 
Fine hard Para per lb. 0 a 


i 
TN Orange ... percwt. 47 0 50 0 
SHELLS— s. 4 
W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 4% his 
TALLOW— s. d. 
London town...percwt. 25 6 
TIMBER— s @ 
Swedish u/s 3 x8 pee sud ‘ 
2 Pas Se v4 
Can'dn Spruce, Dis. "oa t's 
-. per 11 0% 
; 35 0 9 
708 
012 6 
0 3 
0 6 
060 
068 
07°? 





in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tar. 





UNITED STATES 
New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


Aug. 26, July 28, Au Aug. 25, 
1936 1937 ‘is7°° 18 
Mi _ ‘ate , er bushel are Cents Cents Cents 
gt « I112 2 
a nen eee Pee (c) 124 (6) 110§(c) «1053 
oft srrmeerecmnorenns cron 112}(c) 1003(d) 99}(c) 984 
per bushel ................000 eccccse 42 
Rye, a. future, Chicago " uo 29H(¢) "8 
eee eee eer eeeseeee seeteee 83 
ley, near a ’ (c) 89 (6) 80}(c) 794 
per stereseeecsesescsseseeess & 79 (C) (a) (a) (a) 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib..... 8 9} 4 9 
» Santos No. 4, cash per ib. 98 11} 11} 11} 
Cocoa, ae nearest ture, 
per Ib SSeS Reet ee Se eeeseeseeceeece 6-62 7 -96 8-30 8-10 
(a) Nominal, . 


(5) July. 


Avg. ® 26, July< 28, Aug ‘ter’ 


ar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cats 


Coleen Ib. eeeeeeeeeoe ex ib. 
Ss 
Rubber, smoked ties chest’ weet, 


per See OOOO SESE SO DEES SORES EEeEEEEEES 


Petroleum, Mid-continent crude 
83 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 


ie ath ono Domestic, 


1 + Peewee seoeeeerereseeeses 
” 


seeeesecee a CeCe eeeereeeeeees 


we — 


(c) eons 


b. seecee 


Cents —_ a 
3-70 3-45 3° 3 
11-88 11-44 10-40 ° 9°78 
104 116 116 116 
9-40 14-07} 13-924 13-774 
9-624 14-30 14:15 14-00 
7:3 
4:30 7:00 7°25 , 
4-60 6-00 6-50 ot 4 
42-50 59-124 59°50 











wees Sacer. jseeerceeceoccocee 





NOO-CcCOND— . eooooooonweouwr 


